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PREFACE. 


I Am very ſenſible, that the following 
work offers itſelf to the Pullicł under 
many diſadvantages, and at a fime when 
it is not to be expætted that it can gain 
much of the attention of men, So im- 
portant, however, are the queſtions diſ- 
cuſſed in it, that if, amidſt many im- 
per feftions, it has any merit, it cannot be 
umſegſonable, but will probably find ſome, 
who will give it a candid and careful 
peruſal. The Notes which will be found 
in it, were occaſioned chiefly by its having 
lain by the Author for ſome years, and 
received in that time ſeveral reviſals. — 
There is no writer to whom I have near 
fo much reaſon to acknowledge myſelf in- 
diebted, as Dr. Butler, the late Biſhop of 
Durham: But. whenever I have been 
conſcious of writing after him, I have al- 
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moſt always either mentioned him, or 
quoted his words; and the ſame I have 
alſo ſcrupulouſly done with reſpect to other 
writers. 

There is nothing in this Treatiſe, 
5 1 wiſh more I could engage the 
reader's attention to, or which, I think, 
will require it more, than the firſt Chap- 
ter, and particularly the ſecond Section 
of it. If I have failed here, I have 
failed in my chief deſign. But I ſhould 
be ſorry that any one ſhould fix this as 
his judgment, without going through the 
whole treatiſe, and comparing the diffe- 
rent parts of it, which will be found to 
have a conſiderable dependence on one a- 
nother. The point which I have endea- 
poured 10 prove in the laſt ſectiom of the 
chapter I have mentioned, muſt appear ſo 
plain to thoſe who have not much ſtudied 
the queſtion about the foundation of Mo- 
rals, or who have not before viewed it in 
the light in which I have placed it, that, 
J fear, it will be difficult for them not 
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to think that ] have trifled in beſtowing 
fo much pains upon it. And indeed my 
own convittion is ſo firong on this point, 
that I cannot help conſidering it as ſome 
reproach to human reaſon, that, by the 
late controverſies, and the doubts of ſome 
of the wiſeſt men, it ſhould be rendered 
neceſſary to uſe many arguments to ſhew, 
that right and wrong, or moral good 
and evil, fignify ſomewhat really true of 
actions, and not merely ſenſations. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


HERE cannot be an enquiry of more 
importance, than that which lies now 

before us. Inveſtigations of the laws of na» 
ture, and the various mathematical and philo- 
ſophical reſearches, which have employed the 
attention of men, are but of little conſequence 
compared with it: for what can be more ob- 
vious than that it concerns us much more to 
be well acquainted with the true account, 
original and foundation of our ideas of virtue 
and morality, than with the true account or 
reaſons of any effects and appearances in the 
natural world? It may indeed be truly ſaid, 
that virtue is an infinztely more intereſting and 
higher object of enquiry, than any in the ma- 
terial world, or the whole circle of the ſcien- 
ces. *Tis from their ſubſerviency to virtue, 
that all diſcoveries in theſe, and all improve- 
ments' and qualities whatſoever, derive their 
greateſt value. How extremely defirable then 
muſt it appear to us, to have the nature and 
"I of it well explained and ſettled; 
1 B eſpecially 
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eſpecially if we conſider in particular how 
cloſely connected with this, are the evidences 
which we have of the moral attributes of 
God. 

It is one affecting inſtance of the imper- 
fection of our preſent ſtate and faculties, that 
on ſuch a ſubject, wiſe and inquiſitive men are 
far from being agreed, and that it lies yet in- 
volved in a good deal of obſcurity and confu- 
ſion. 0 

I ſhould be happy, could I be the means of 
contributing any thing towards removing this 
obſcurity and confuſion, towards fixing the 
true foundation of morals, and determining 
a controverſy of ſo great importance. This is 
what I have aimed at in the following treatiſe; 
but what ſucceſs I have met with, I leave 
others to judge. 

The liberty which all readers take to pro- 
nounce concerning the merit of books, 'tis fit 
they ſhould enjoy; nor is he ſufficiently qualifi- 
-ed for the province of writing, who finds him- 
felf at all diſpoſed to be out of humour with 
it, or who is not prepared for all its conſequen- 
ces. It is however much to be wiſhed, that men 
would, before they pronounce, take more 
time and pains to conſider and examine, than 


they generally do. There are hardly any ſub- 
jets 
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jects ſo common and obvious, as not to require 
a good deal of care and attention to form any 
competent judgment of them: what then muſt 
we think of thoſe whom we continually ſee ſo 
readily delivering their ſentiments of things 
they have never conſidered, and deciding pe- 
remptorily, without thought or ſtudy, on the 
moſt difficult queſtions? If ſuch are ever right, 
it can be only by chance; they ſpeak and 


think entirely at random, and therefore deſerve 


no attention. or regard. But it is melancholy 
to obſerve ſo many, even of thoſe who take 
ſome time and pains to examine, almoſt as little 
entitled to regard, and as incompetent judges, 
as the moſt careleſs and unthinking ; deter- 
mined in their judgments by circumſtances the 
moſt trifling, and conſiderations the moſt fo- 
reign to the purpoſe, and wholly under the 
influence of paſſions and deſires the moſt unfa- 
vourable to the diſcovery of truth. 

Theſe things afford but a diſcouraging proſ- 
pect to writers in general, eſpecially thoſe who 
write on any abſtracted and controverted ſub- 
jects. So great is the inattention of men, their 
careleſſneſs and haſte in thinking, and yet for- 
wardneſs to determine, and ſo much do they 
like or diſlike according to their pre-conceived 
notions and prejudices, and not according to 
B 2 reaſon, 
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reaſon, or upon any cloſe and impartial conſi- 
deration, that an author who ſhould entertain 
any ſanguine hopes of ſucceſs, whatever he 
might think of his cauſe or his arguments, 
would, in all probability, be ſufficiently mor- 
tified. It might be added, that we are, in ge- 
neral, no leſs inclined to attach ourſelves im- 
moderately, and beyond all that the evidence 
we have will warrant, to our opinions; than 
we are to embrace them before due examina- 
tion, and to decide prematurely and caprici- 
ouſly. 

J have, for my own part, ſuch a no- 
tion of the truth of theſe obſervations, that 
there are not perhaps many who leſs expect to 
be able to convince one perſon of a ſingle error, 
who has already attached himſelf to a party, and 
formed his opinions. The more we know of men, 
the more we find to what a lamentable degree 
they are governed, in forming and maintain- 
ing their opinions, by their tempers, by in- 
tereſt, by humour, and paſſion, and a thou- 
ſand nameleſs cauſes, and particular turns and 
caſts of mind, which cannot but produce the 
greateſt diverſity of ſentiments among them, 
and render it impoſſible for them not to err. 
There are in truth none who are poſſeſſed of 
that cool and diſgaſſionate temper, that free- 
dom 
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dom from all wrong byaſſes, that habit of at- 
tention and patience of thought, and, withal, 
that penetration and ſagacity of mind, which 
are the neceſſary ſecurities againſt error, and 
the requiſite qualifications for finding out truth. 
How much then do modeſty and diffidence 
become us? how open ought we to be to con- 
viction, and how candid to thoſe of different 
ſentiments? Indeed the conſideration of the 
various ways, in which error may inſinuate it- 
ſelf into our minds ; the many latent prejudi- 
ces, by which we are liable to be influenced and 
perverted, and which it is ſcarcely poſſible for 
us wholly to remove, or even to find out; the 
innumerable circumſtances in our own diſpoſi- 
tions,and in the appearances of things which may 
inſenſibly draw us aſtray, and the unavoidable 
darkneſs and infirmities of the beſt and ableſt 
men, ſhewing themſelves frequently in miſ- 
takes of the ſtrangeſt kind: ſuch reflections 
are enough ſometimes to diſpoſe a conſiderate * 
man to diſtruſt almoſt all his opinions. 

But yet, to-indulge ſuch a diſpoſition, would 
be very unreaſonable. Notwithſtanding theſe 
difficulties and diſcouragements, truth is Rill 
diſcoverable, and the honeſt and diligent may 
expect (at leaſt in ſome meaſure, and on the 
moſt important points) to ſucceed in their en- 
B 3 quiries 
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quiries after it. Theſe reflexions afford the 
ſtrongeſt arguments for caution and care in en- 
quiring, but none for deſpair or a deſultory le- 
vity and fickleneſs of ſentiment. They ought 
not to make us ſceptical, though they de- 
monſtrate the folly of being poſitive and dog- 
matical. 

What is to be expected in this treatiſe, the 
reader muſt already be in general apprized of. 
Moſt of the queſtions that are of any importance 
relating to morality and virtue, will be here 
conſidered, and many of them in a manner 
ſomewhat different from that in which they 


have been hitherto treated. And tho' the author 


imagines he has ſaid ſome things that may throw 
light on ſeveral important truths, yet it is with 
real diffidence that he offers this work to the 
public, ſenſible of ſeveral defects in it, which 
he knows not how to remove, and conſcious of 
his own liableneſs to the cauſes of blindneſs 
and error before- mentioned. Some material 
difficulties, poſſibly, that may occur to others on 
the ſubjects he has conſidered, may have eſ- 
caped his notice; and others may not have 
ſufficiently cleared; and, indeed, whoever be- 
lieves he has an abſolutely com plete view of any 
ſubject, or that he can clear it of all difficul- 
ties, muſt poſſeſs a very narrow mind, and 

have 
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have examined things very looſely and im- 
perfectly. 

What I have had chiefly in view, has been 
to trace virtue up to truth, and the natures of 
things, and theſe to the Deity. If I have ſuc- 
ceeded in this, I ſhall not be much con- 
cerned, in what elſe, of leſs conſequence, I 
have been unſucceſsful It may be proper 
to inform thoſe, who have not been conver- 
ſant with ſome authors frequently referred 
to, or who are not much acquainted with 
the preſent ſtate of the controverſies re- 
lating to morality, that they will find ſome 
things here, which may probably ſeem 


frange to them, though nothing, I hope, 


that will be neceſſarily unintelligible. 
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Moral Gooy and EVIL. 
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[N. conlidering the actions of moral 3 0 
we ſhall, I think, find. in ourſelves three 
Aifferent , perceptions relating to them, which 
it is neceſſary: we ſhould carefully diſtinguiſh. 
Ide int, i: ur perception of rightand:wirong. 
The ſecond, is our perception of beauty and 
amiableneſs, or the contrary. That theſe, as T 
underſtand them, however connected, are ve- 
* different, will appear hereafter. 
The third perception of our minds, relating 


60 actions, we expreſs, when we ſay, W 
are of, goad or all deſert. Each of. 1 


propoſe ſeparately to extmine, but particular- 
ly the int, with which I thall ene It 
is proper the reader ſhould carefully attend 
to the ſtate of the queſtion here to be con- 
fidered ; which as clearly and fully as J can, I 
ſhall lay before him. SECT, 
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made, that certain impreſſions on our bodily 
organs ſhall excite certain ideas in our minds, 
or that certain outward forms, when preſented 
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The queſtion fiated concerning the Foundation 
of Merals. 8 


O ME actions we all feel ourſelves ir- 
reſiſtibly determined to approve, and o- 


thers to diſapprove. Some actions we can- 


not but conceive of as right, and others as 
wrong, and of all actions we are led to form 
ſome idea, as either t to be performed or 
anfit, or neither fit nor unfit to be performed; 
that is, indifferent, What this power within 
us is, that thus perceives and determines about 
actions, is the queſtion to be conſidered. 

A late author, of great abilities and worth, Dr. 
Hutcheſon, whoſe ſentiments on this ſubject have 


been very much followed, deduces all our moral 


ideas from a moral ſenſe ; plainly meaning by 
this a power of perception diſtin&t from reaſon, 
or a principle planted in our minds render- 
ing certain actions and characters neceffarily 


pleaſing, and others diſpleaſing to us, which is 


entirely arbitrary and factitious in its nature. 
Thus, according to this writer, as we are ſo 


to 
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The Queſtion flated, Ge. II 
to us, ſhall be the neceſſary occaſions of 


pleaſure or pain to us: In like manner we 
are ſo made, that certain affections and 
actions of moral agents, when conſidered 
by us, ſhall be the immediate and neceſ- 
ſary occaſions of agreeable or diſagreeable 
perceptions; or procure our love or diſlike 
of them. He has indeed well ſhewn, that 
we have a faculty determining us immediate- 
ly to approve or diſapprove of actions, abſtract- 
ed from all views of private advantage; and that 
the higheſt pleaſures of life depend upon this 
faculty. Had he proceeded no farther than 
this, and intended nothing more by the moral 
ſenſe, than our moral faculty in general, with- 
out determining what it is; little room would 
have been left for any objections; but then it 
would have denoted no more than a well- 
known and acknowledged fact *, and there- 


* In his Preface to his Treatiſe on the Paſſions, he tells 
us; after taking notice of ſome gentlemen, who, by 
what he had writ, had been convinced of a moral ſenſe ; 
that they had made him a compliment which he did not think 
belonged to him, as if the world were indebted to him far the 
diſcovery of it. *Tis not eaſy to determine what the diſ- 
covery here mentioned can be. If by the moral ſenſe is 
meant only a moral approving and diſapproving power in 
general, or the determination we feel to approve ſome 
actions and characters, and condemn others, this has al- 
ways been known, and ſignifies no more than what is 
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fore nathing at all new or peculiar; from which 
conſideration, and alſo from the term ſenſe 
applied by him to this faculty, in common with 
our outward ſenſes; from his rejecting all the 
arguments that have been uſed to prove it to 
be the ſame with reaſon, and from the whole 
of his language and reaſonings on this ſubject; 
it is evident, he conſidered it as the effect of a 
poſitive conſtitution of our minds, or as a reliſh 
given them for certain moral objects and 
forms and averſion for others, ſimilar to the 
reliſhes and averſions given us for particular 
objects of the external and internal ſenſes. In 
other words; our ideas of morality, if this 
writer is right, have the ſame original with 
our ideas of the ſenſible qualities of bodies, 
the harmony of ſounds +, or the beauties of 


painting or ſculpture ; that is, the mere good 


pleaſure of our Maker adapting the mind and 
its organs in a particular manner to certain ob- 


jects. Virtue (as the Gentlemen who embrace 


commonly expreſſed by the word conſcience. If it means 


an arbitrary and implanted power, to which all our ideas 
of moral good and evil are to be aſcribed, I believe this, 
in the end, will be found not to be the truth. 

+ If any one wants to be convinced, that this is a juſt 


repreſentation of Dr. Hurche ſon's ſentiments, he need only 


read his Illuſtrations on the Moral Senſe, and particularly 
the 4th ſection at the concluſion, See alſo a Note at the 


end of the firſt of Mr. Hume's Philoſophical Eſſays. 


this 
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this ſcheme frequently ſay) is a mere affair of 
taſte. Moral right and wrong, according to 
their account of them, ſignify nothing in the 
objects themſelves to which they are applied, 
any more than agreeable and harſh; ſweet 
and bitter; pleaſant and painful; but on- 
ly certain effefls in us. Our perception 
of right, or moral good, in actions, is that 
agreeable emotion, or feeling, which certain 
actions produce in us; and of wrong, or 
moral evil, the contrary. They are particu- 
lar modifications of our minds, or impreſ- 
ſions which they are made to receive from 
the contemplation of certain actions, which 
the contrary actions might have occaſioned, 
had the Author of nature ſo pleaſed; and 
which to ſuppoſe to belong to theſe actions 
themſelves, is as abſurd as to aſcribe the 
pleaſure or uneaſineſs, which the obſervation 
of a particular form gives us, to the form it- 
ſelf. 'Tis therefore by this account, improper 
to ſay of an action, that it zs right, in much the 
ſame ſenſe that it is improper to ſay of an ob- 
ject of ſight, that it is coloured, or of an object 
of taſte, that it is ſweet, 

The preſent enquiry then is; whether this 
be 2 true account of virtue, or not ; or whe- 
ther it bas or has not a foundation in the na- 

5 ture 
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14 The Queſtion ſlated concerning 
ture of its objet; whether right and 
wrong are real qualities of actions, or only 
of our minds, and denote what actions are, 
or only ſenſations depending on the particular 
frame and ſtructure of our natures. 

I am perſuaded, all attentive perſons, who 
have not before conſidered this point, will im- 
mediately determine for themſelves; wonder 
how this ſhould be a ſubject of diſpute, and 
think I am going to undertake a very needleſs 
work. Nor does it indeed ſeem eaſy for any 
perſon, whoſe thoughts are yet free and un- 
prepoſſeſſed, to be at any loſs what to decide 
upon a general view of the queſtion, How- 
ever, it is undoubtedly a very important queſ- 
tion, and well worthy our particular exami- 
nation and ſtudy, What I have reprefented, 
is, I think, the naked and juſt ſtate of it. 
And it is worth our attention, as we go a- 


long, that it is the only queſtion about the 


foundation of morals, that can rationally 
and properly be made a ſubject of de- 
bate. For, granting that we have real and 
diſtinct perceptions of moral right and wrong, 
they muſt denote, either what the actions, to 
which we apply them, are, or only our feel- 
ings ; and agreeably to this the power of perceiv- 
ing them muſt be, either that power whoſe 

object 
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the foundation of morats. 15 
object is truth, or ſome implanted power or 


ſenſe. There can be no medium between theſe 


different hypotheſes. If the former is true, 
then is morality a thing equally ſteady, inde- 
pendent, and unchangeable with all truth: If, 
on the contrary, the latter is true, then is it 
that, and no other, which, according to the 
different conſtitutions of the ſenſes of beings, 
it appears to be to them; it has no other mea- 
ſure or ſtandard, beſides every one's private 
ſtructure of mind and ſenſations. 

As to the ſchemes which found morality 
on ſelf-love; on poſitive laws and compacts, 
or the Divine will; they muſt either mean, 
that moral good and evil are only other 
words for advantageous and diſadvantageous, 
willed and forbidden, -and thus are mere 
names ſignifying nothing diſtinct and poſitive : 
Or they relate to a very different queſtion ; 
that is, not to the queſtion, what is the nature 


and true account of virtue; but, what is the 


ſubject matter of it, or what are the heads and 
firſt principles of it ? * 
* If any one would better underſtand this, let him juſt 


caſt his eye over what is ſaid at the beginning of the laſt 
chapter 24 Part. Or let him conſider, that the phraſe 


foundation of virtue, having, as there ſhewn, the different 


hignifications of an account or original of virtue; of a con- 


As 
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16 The Queſtion ¶ated concerning 

As far as the former may be. the intention 
of the ſchemes, I; have mentioned, they afford 
little room for controverſy. Right and wrong 
do not ſignify merely ſuch actions as are will- 
ed or forbidden, or that will produce good 


or harm; but our approbation or diſapproba- 
tion of obeying or diſobeying will, and pro- 
ducing happineſs or miſery, or ſome percep- 


tion, idea, or ſentiment in our minds concern- 


ing theſe. This is. very plain; for it, would 


otherwiſe be palpably abſurd in any caſe to 


aſk, whether it is right to obey a command, 


or wrong to diſobey it; and the propoſitions, 
obeying a command is right, or producing hap- 
pineſs is right, would be moſt triflingly identi- 
cal, as expreſſing no more than that obeying 


a command is obeying a command, or pro- 


ducing happineſs is producing happineſs. Be- 
ſides, on this ſuppoſition, that right and wrong 
denote only the relations of actions to will and 
law, or to happineſs and miſery, there could be 
no diſpute about the faculty that perceives right 
and wrong, fince it muſt be owned by all, that 


theſe relations are objects of the inveſtigations 


of reaſon, or that this is the faculty, which muſt 


ſideration or principle inferring and proving it in l 
caſes; and of a motive to the practice of it: It means in 
this place the former only. 


find 
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find out what is, or is not conformable to will, 
and that judges of the tendencies of actions 
and their effects on public and private good. 

Happineſs and miſery require ſomething in 
their own nature, or in ours, to give them in- 
fluence, and determine our deſires of them, and 
approbation of purſuing them. And in like 
manner all laws, will, and compacts ſuppoſe 
antecedent right to give them force effect and 
obligation z and therefore, inſtead of being the 
conſtituents and foundations of right, they are 
themſelves evidently founded upon it. Theſe 
things will appear more fully in the ſequel of 
this work. 

Taking it then for granted, that right and 
wrong are, 1n the ſenſe now explained, more 
than arbitrary, external denominations; or names 
abſolutely ſynonymous with uſeful and hurt- 
ful, commanded and forbidden; and there- 
fore that we have a power or faculty within us 
diſtinctly perceiving them; the queſtion be- 
fore propoſed, returns; — What is this power? 
— My anſwer is; that it is the Under/tanding. 

This affection, if it can be properly ſupported 
and proved, will ſufficiently decide the whole 
controverſy now ſtated, concerning the ori- 


ginal and foundation of morals. In attempt- 
ing which, it will be requiſite to premiſe ſe- 


veral 


18 Of the original 
veral things relating to the original of our 
ideas in general, and the diſtinct provinces of 


the under/landing and of ſenſe, 
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Of the Original of our Ideas in general. And, 
particularly, of the Underſtanding, wherein 
ir differs from Senſe, and how far it is 
concerned in ſufplying us with Ideas. 


Enſation and Reflexion have been common- 

ly reckoned the ſources of all our ideas; 

and Mr. Locke has taken no ſmall pains to 
prove this. How much ſoever, on the whole, 
I admire his excellent Efay, I cannot think 
him ſufficiently clear or explicit on this head. 
It is hard to tell what were his preciſe ideas 
of ſenſation and reflexion, and how much he 
included in them. If by ſenſation we under- 
ſtand the effects ariſing from the impreſſions 
made on our minds by external objects; and 
by reſlexion the notice the mind takes of its 
own operations ; it will be impoſſible to de- 
rive ſome of the moſt important of our ideas 
from them. It is thus Mr, Locke defines them 
in 
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in the beginning of his book; but we may 
find probably upon conſidering the different 
things he has ſaid on this ſubject, and parti- 
cularly how much he aſcribes to the operations 
of the mind about its ideas, that what he 
chiefly meant, was, that all our ideas are either 
derived immediately from theſe two ſources, or 
ultimately grounded upon ideas ſo derived; or, 
in other words, that they furniſh us with all 
the ſubjects, materials, and occaſions of know- 
ledge, thought, compariſon, and internal per- 
ception. This, however, is very different 
from their being properly the ſources of all 
our ideas, as he ſo often calls them: nor in- 
deed does it appear, notwithſtanding all he has 
ſaid of the operations of the mind about its 
ideas; that he thought there was any faculty 
of perception in the mind that could give riſe 
to any /imple ideas, not received immediately 
from the aforeſaid ſprings ; or that it had any 
powers that could do any thing more than pro- 


duce various compoſitions and new modifica- 
tions of them. But be theſe things as they 
will, what I am going to obſerve, will, I fan- | 


Cy, be found true. 

That the power within us that ada; ; 
the Intuition of the mind, or the faculty in it 
that diſcerns truth, that views, compares, and 

Cs judges 
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judges of all ideas and things; is a ſpring of 
new ideas *, 

As, perhaps, this has not been enough at- 
tended to; and as the queſtion to be deter- 
mined, is; whether our moral ideas ariſe from 
hence, or from a Senſe; it will be proper to 
enter into a particular examination of it, and 
diſtinctly to conſider the different natures and 


*The reader is defired to remember that by ideas, I 
mean here almoſt conſtantly ſimple ideas, or original, pri- 
mary, and uncompounded perceptions of the mind. That 
our ideas of right and wrong are of this ſort, will be par- 
ticularly obſerved hereafter. It may alſo be right to take 
notice, that J all along ſpeak of the underſtanding, in the 
moſt confined and proper ſenſe of it, as above explained, 
and diſtinguiſhed from the powers of ſenſation. What 


gives occaſion for putting the reader in mind of this, is the 


diviſion which has been made by ſome writers, of all 
the powers of the ſoul into underſtanding and will; the 
former comprehending under it, all the powers of external 
and internal ſenfation, as well as thoſe of judging and 
reaſoning ; and the latter, all the affections of the mind, 
as well as the power of acting and determining. 

There may be further ſome occaſion for obſerving diſ- 
tinctiy, that the two acts of the underſtanding, as it 
is here taken, being intuition and deduction, 1 have in 
view the former. Tis plain, on the contrary, that thoſe 
writers, who argue againſt referring our moral ideas 
to reaſon, have generally the latter in view. What they 
fay at leaſt holds only againſt this; nor do they ſeem to 
have ſufficienly attended to the influence, nature, and ex- 
tent of the faculty of intuition. I ſhall again have occa- 
ſion to obſerve theſe things more particularly; but it ſeems 
proper to prevent all danger of miſtake and confuſion as 
we go along, to hint them here. 


provinces 
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provinces of ſenſe and reaſon; the different 
concern they have in ſupplying us with ideas, 
and the ſuperiority of the one to the other. 

To this purpoſe we may obſerve, firſt, that 
what judges concerning the objects and per- 
ceptions of the ſenſes, and contradicts their 
deciſions, cannot be itſelf ſenſe, but muſt be 
ſome nobler faculty: or that what diſcovers 
the nature of the ſenſible qualities of things; 
enquires into the cauſes of ſenſible perceptions, 
and diſtinguiſhes between what is real and 
pbantaſtical in them, muſt be a power within 
us which 1s ſuperior to ſenſe. 

Again, it is plain that one ſenſe cannot 
judge of the objects of another; the eye, for 
inſtance, of harmony, or the ear of colours. 
That therefore which views and compares 
the objects of all the ſenſes, and judges of 
them, cannot be ſenſe, or any power that 
has any affinity to it. Thus, when we con- 
ſider ſound and colour together, and ob- 
ſerve in them eſſence, number, identity, 


diverſity, &c. and determine their reality to 


conſiſt, not in being properties of external ſub- 
flances, but of our ſouls; this muſt be done 


by a ſharper eye than that of ſenſe. What 
takes cognizance of theſe things, and gives riſe 
to theſe notions, muſt be a faculty capable of 
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22 Of the original 
ſubjecting all things alike to its inſpection, and 
of acquainting itſelf with, and of contemplat- 
ing neceſſary truth and exiſtence, 

Senſe conſiſts in the obtruding of certain 
impreſſions and ideas upon us, independent- 
ly of our wills; but it cannot perceive what 
they are, or whence they are derived. It lies 
proſtrate under its object, and is only a capaci- 
ty in the ſoul of feeling, and ſuffering, or of 
having its own ſtate altered by the influence 
of particular cauſes. It muſt therefore remain 
a ſtranger to the objects and cauſes affecting 
it, and cannot know any thing, or judge at all, 
even of its own perceptions. But the ander- 


flanding maſters and comprehends its object, 


takes cognizance of it within itſelf, and, by 
its own native power and activity, examines it, 
and judges of it. 

Were not ſenſe and knowledge entirely dif- 


ferent, we ſhould reſt ſatisfied with ſenſible 


ideas, ſuch as light, colours, and ſounds, and 
enquire no farther about them, at leaſt when 
the impreſſions are ſtrong and vigorous : 
Whereas, on the contrary, we neceſſarily de- 
fire ſome farther acquaintance with them, and 
can never be ſatisfied till we have ſubjected 
them to the force and ſurvey of reaſon. — In 
ſenſible perceptions it is the lower, inſtinctive, 

and 
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and paſſive part of the ſoul as embodied, 
that is chiefly concerned; but, in intellectual 
perceptions, the ſoul acts more by itſelf, and 
ſeparately from matter. — Senſe preſents parti- 
cular forms to the mind ; but cannot riſe to 
any general ideas, It is the intellect that exa- 
mines and compares the preſented forms, that 
riſes above individuals, to univerſal and ab- 
ſtract ideas; and thus looks downwards upon 
things, takes in at one view an infinity of par- 
ticulars, and is rendered capable of diſcover- 
ing general truths. —Senſe ſees only the outfide 
of things, reaſon acquaints itſelf with their na- 
tures. — Senſation is only a mode of feeling 
in the mind, or an affection forced upon it 
from without; but knowledge implies an ac- 
live, vital energy of the mind exerted about 
intellectual objects, whereby they are under- 


. ſtood, and ſatisfactorily comprehended. Feel- 


ing pain, for example, is the effect of ſenſe ; 
but the underſtanding is employed when pain 
itſelf is made an object of the mind's reflexion, 
or held up before it, in order to obſerve its 
nature, ſubject and cauſes. 

Mere ſenſe can perceive nothing in the moſt 
exquiſite work of art; ſuppoſe a plant, or the 
body of an animal ; but what is painted in the 
eye, or what might be deſcribed on paper. It is 
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the intelle& that muſt perceive in it order and 
proportion; variety and regularity ; deſign, 
connection, art, and power; aptitudes, depen- 
dencies, correſpondencies, and adjuſtment of 
parts, ſo as to ſubſerve one end, and compoſe 
one perfect whole *; things which can never 


* Sec Dr. Cudworth's Treatiſe of eternal and immutable 
morality, Book IV. Chap. 2. where he obſerves, that the 
mind perceives, by occaſion of outward objects, as much 
more than is repreſented to it by ſenſe, as a learned man 
does in the beſt written book, than an illiterate perſon or 
brute. To the eyes of both the ſame characters and de- 
lineations will appear; but the learned man in thoſe cha- 
racters (to uſe the author's own words) „ will ſee heaven, 
4c earth, ſun, and ſtars; read profound theorems of phi- 
« loſophy or geometry; learn a great deal of new know- 
<« ledge from them, and admire the wiſdom of the com- 
& poſer: While to the other nothing appears but black 
cc ſtrokes drawn on white paper. "The reaſon of which 
« js, that the mind of the one is furniſhed with certain, 
« previous, inward anticipations, ideas, and inſtruction, 
cc that the other wants, —— In the room of this book of 
« human compoſition, let us now (adds he) ſubſtitute the 
c book of nature, written all over with the characters and 
ce impreſſions of divine wiſdom and goodneſs, but legible 
« only to an intellectual eye; for to the ſenſe both of 
© man and brute, there appears nothing elſe in it, but as 
ce in the other, ſo m_ inky ſcrawls; 1. e. nothing but 

ut to the mind, which hath a par- 
ce ticipation of the divine wiſdom that made it, and being 
« printed all over with the ſame archetypal ſeal, upon oc- 
« caſion of thoſe ſenſible delineations, and taking notice 
« of whatſoever is cognate to it, exerting its own inward 
tc activity from thence; will have not only a wonderful 
$* ſcene, and large proſpects of other thoughts laid open 
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be repreſented on a ſenſible organ, and the 
ideas of which cannot be ſtamped on the mind 
from external objects, or paſſively received 
from without. — Senſe cannot perceive any 
of the modes of thinking beings; theſe can 
be diſcovered only by the mind's ſuryey of 
itſelf. 

In a word, it appears that the objects, employ- 
ment, offices, and very notion of ſenſe and under- 
ſtanding are, in all reſpects, different: the one 
converſant only about particulars; the other about 
univerſals : The one being incapable of deter- 
mining any thing about truth or real exiſt- 
ence; and the other employed entirely about 
this: The one not diſcerning, but ſuffering, 
and ſignifying moſt properly a mode of plea- 
ſure, or pain, or of conſciouſneſs involuntarily 
produced in the ſoul; the other, not properly 


ſuffering, but diſcerning, and fignifying the 


ſoul's Power of ſurveying and examining all 
objects, ideas, and things, and of taking notice 
of their reality, relations, and natures ; which 
Power, perhaps, can hardly be better defined, 


& before it, and variety of knowledge, logical, mathema- 
« tical, and moral diſplay'd ; but alſo clearly read the di- 
e vine wiſdom and goodneſs in every page of this great 
volume, as it were written in large and legible charac- 
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apprehenſion of what abſolutely 1s, or is NOT. 3 
But, in order farther to ſhew how little a 


way mere ſenſe, and let me add imagination q 
(a faculty nearly allied to ſenſe) can go, and 
how far we are dependent on our higher rea- © 
ſonable powers for many of our moſt obvious 
and fundamental ideas; I would inſtance in 


the following particulars, 


Solidity has generally paſſed for an idea we 
owe to ſenſe ; and yet perhaps it would be dif- 
ficult to prove, that we ever had actual ex- 
perience of that impenetrability, which we 
include in the idea of it, and conſider as eſ- 
ſential to all bodies.” In order to this, we | 
muſt be ſure, that we have, ſome time or o- 
ther, made two bodies really touch, and found 
that they would not penetrate one another: 
But it is not impoſſible to account for all the 
facts we obſerve, without ſuppoſing, in any | 


caſe, abſolute contact between bodies. And 
though we could even make the experiment I 
have mentioned; yet one experiment, or a 


+ The above obſervations concerning the difference ba- 


tween ſenſe and knowledge, are, I think, juſt and proper; 


and ſeveral of them may be found in Plato's Thetetus ; | 


or more amply inſiſted on in the laſt quoted treatiſe. 
million, 
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million, could be no fufficient foundation for 
the univerſal and abſolute conclufion we have 
formed. Not to add, that all that would 
appear to the ſenſes in ſuch experiments, 
would be the conjunction of two events, not 


27 


their neceſſary connexion. Are we then to af- 
firm, that there is no idea of impenetrability; 
that two particles of matter, continuing diſtinct, 
and without annihilation of either, may oc- 
cupy the ſame place, and all the atoms of 
matter in the univerſe be crowded into the room 
and bulk of one, and theſe, for the ſame rea- 
ſon, into room till leſs and leſs, *till at laſt 
(without, in the mean while, diminiſhing the 
quantity of matter) all muſt vaniſh? This, 
indeed, might be the conſequence, were it cer- 
tain that all our ideas, on this ſubject, are ſup- 
plied from ſenſation ; and did nothing further 
than it acquaints us with, appear to reaſon. 
There are many inſtances in which two mate- 
rial ſubſtances apparently run into one another. 
It is reaſon, that, from its own ideas and prin- 
ciples, determines ſuch to be fallacious ap- 
pearances, and perceives the univerſal and 
ſtrict neceffity of the contrary. The ſame 
power, that perceives two particles to be e- 
rent, perceives them to be 7mpenetrable ; for 
they are as neceſſarily the one as the other 
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the ſame place without loſing all difference. 3 R 
Again, what is meant by the vis inertia, Ri 
or inactivity of matter, is rather a R 3 1 
of reaſon, than an idea conveyed to the mind 
by ſenſe, This property of matter is the 
foundation of all our reaſoning about it: And 
thoſe who reject it, or who will allow no o- 2 
ther ſource of our knowledge of matter and 
motion, beſides experience, or the information 1 
conveyed to the mind through the ſenſes, would f 
do well to conſider, whether the three axioms, 
or laws of motion, with which Sir J/aac | 
Newton begins his philoſophy, and upon which 
it is built, are not quite without evidence and 
meaning. What is it acquaints us, that 
every body will for ever continue in the ſtate | 
of reſt or motion it is in, unleſs ſomething | 
produces an alteration of that ſtate; that every 
alteration of its motion muſt be proportionable 
to the force impreſſed, and in the ſame line of 
direction; and that its action upon another, and | 
the action of that other upon it, are always | 
equal and contrary ? In other words; what | 
furniſhes us with our ideas of reſiſtance and in- 
activity? — Not experience: for never did any | 
man yet ſee any portion of matter that was 
void of gravity, and many other active pow- 
ers, 
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ertiæ, 3 ſtate of reſt, and begin to move; and alſo 
zption Ae or acquire motion after the impreſſing of 


mind 3 
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new force upon it, without any viſble or diſ- 
coverable cauſe. Ideas ſo contradiftory to 
ſenſe; concluſions ſo oppoſed by never- failing 
experience, cannot be derived from them. 
they muſt therefore be aſcribed to a higher 
original. 

But though we ſhould ſuppoſe them the 
ſubjects of conſtant experience, as well as the 
determinations of reaſon; yet, as diſcovered 
by the former, they muſt be very different 
from what they are, as apprehended by the 
latter. It is not poſſible they ſhould be the 
ſubjects of ſenſible obſervation in the ſenſe, and 
manner, and degree of accuracy, in which we 
perceive and believe them. Though, for in- 
ſtance, experience taught us always, that the 
alteration of motion in a body, is proportion- 
able to the impreſſed force, and made in the 
line of direction in which this force acts; yet 
it can teach us this but very imperfectly; it 
cannot inform us of it with preciſion and ex- 
actneſs: It can only ſhew us, that it is ſo 
nearly; which, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is the ſame 
with not being ſo at all. The eye of ſenſe is 
blunt; the conceptions of the imagination rude 
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and groſs, falling infinitely ſhort of that cer- 
tainty, accuracy, univerſality, and clearneſs, 
which belong to intellectual diſcernment. 

The idea of ſub/tance, likewiſe, is an idea 
which our minds are neceſlarily carried to, be- 
yond what mere ſenſation furniſhes them with; 
which can ſhew us nothing but accidents, ſen- 
ſible qualities, and the outſides of things. Tis 
the underſtanding that diſcovers the general 
diſtinction between ſubſtance and accident; 
nor can any perception be more eaſy, natural, 
and unavoidable, than that motion implies ſome- 
thing that moves; extenſion, ſomething extend- 
ed; and, in general, modes ſomething modified. 

The idea of Duration, is an idea accompa- 
nying all our ideas, and included in every no- 
tion we can frame of reality and exiitence. 


What the obſervation of the train of thoughts. 


following one another in our minds, or. the 
conſtant flux of external things, immediately 
and properly ſuggeſts to us, is ſucceſſion ; an 
idea which, in common with all others, pre- 
ſuppoſes that of duration ; but is as different 
from it as the idea of motion, or figure. It 
would, I think, -have been much properer to 
have ſaid, that the reflexion on the ſucceſſion 
of ideas in our minds, is that by which we 
eſtimate the quantity of duration intervening 

between 
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between two periods, or events; than, that it 
is what gave us the original idea. 

Obſervations to the ſame purpoſe might be 
made concerning Space. This, as well as du- 
ration, is included in every reflexion we can 
make on our own exiſtence, or that of other 
things; it being ſelf-evidently the ſame with 
denying the exiſtence of a thing, to ſay, that it 
has never, and no-where exiſted. We, and all 
things, exiſt in time and place, and therefore as 
ſelf-conſcious and intelligent * we muſt 
have ideas of them. 

What may be farther worth obſerving con- 
cerning ſpace and duration, is, that we perceive 
intuitively their neceſſary exiſtence. The very 
notion of annihilation, or non-exiſtence, being 
the removal of a thing from ſpace and duration; 
to ſuppoſe theſe themſelves annihilated, would 
be to ſuppoſe their ſeparation from themſelves. 
In the ſame intuitive manner we perceive they 
can have no bounds, and thus acquire the idea 
of Infinity. The very notion of bounds implies 
them, and therefore cannot be applicable to 
them, unleſs they could be bounded by them- 
ſelves . Theſe perceptions are plainly the 


* It is alſo in the ſame manner we perceive the parts 
of ſpace to be immoveable and infeparable. Ut partium 


notice 
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notice the underſtanding takes of ' neceſſary 
truth; and the ſame account exactly is to be 
given, how we come by our ideas of infinity 
and neceſſity in time and ſpace, (and we may 
add in abſtract truth and power) as, how we 
come by our ideas of any other ſelf-evident 
reality ; of the equality, for inſtance, between 
the oppoſite angles of two lines croſſing one 
another, or of the identity of any particular 
object while it continues to exiſt, 

There are other objects, which the ſame fa- 
culty, with equal evidence, perceives to be con- 
tingent ; or whoſe actual exiſtence it ſees to be 
not neceſſary, but only poſſible. And of this alſo 


the ſame account is to be given, as why at the 


ſame time that we perceive the equality be- 
tween the oppoſite angles of two lines croſſing 
one another to be neceſſary, we perceive the 
quantity of motion in two bodies to be not 
neceſſarily equal, but only poſſible to be equal. 

Thus, the Underſtanding, by employing its 
attention about different things, and obſerving 
what is, or is not true of them, acquires the 
different ideas of neceſſity, infinity, contin- 
gency, poſſibility, and impoſſibility. 


temporis ordo eft immutabilis, fic etiam ordo partium ſpatii. 
MAoveantur he de locis ſuis, & movebuntur (ut ita dicam) 
& ſeipſis. Newt. Princip. | 
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The next ideas I ſhall inſtance in, as de- 
rived from the ſame ſource, are thoſe of Peer 
and Cauſation. Some of the ideas already 
mentioned imply them ; but they require our 
particular notice and attention. Nothing may, 
at firſt fight, ſeem more obvious, than that one 
way in which they are conveyed to the mind, 
is by obſerving the various changes that hap- 
pen about us; and our conſtant experience of 
the events ariſing upon ſuch and ſuch applica- 
tions of external things to one another : And 
yet I am well perſuaded, that- this experience 
and obſervation are alone quite incapable of 
ſupplying us with theſe ideas, 

What we obſerve by our external ſenſes, is 
properly no more than that one thing follows 
another *, or the conſtant conjunction of cer- 
tain events; as of the melting of wax, with 
placing it in the flame of a candle ; and, in ge- 
neral, of ſuch and ſuch alterations in the qua- 
lities of bodies, with ſuch and ſuch circumſtan- 


* Several things to this purpoſe are ſaid by Malebranche, 
who (*tis well known) has maintained, that nothing in 
nature is ever the proper cauſe or efficient of another, but 
only the occaſion; the Deity, according to him, being the 
ſole agent in all effects and events. But Mr. Hume has 
more particularly inſiſted on the obſervation here made, 


with a very different view. See Phil. Eſſays. 
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ces of their fituation. That one thing is the 
cauſe of another, or produces it, by its own ef- 
ficacy and operation, we never fee: Nor is it 
indeed true, in numberleſs inſtances where 
men commonly think they obſerve it; and 
were it in no one inſtance true; I mean, were 
there no object in the world that contributed, 


by its own proper force, to the production of 


any new event; were the apparent cauſes of 
things univerſally only their occafions or conco- 
mitants; (which is nearly the real caſe, ac- 
cording to ſome philoſophical principles ;) yet 
ſtill we ſhould have the ſame ideas of cauſe, 
and effect, and power: nor could we poſſibly 
be the more at a loſs for them. Our cer- 
tainty that every new event requires ſome 
cauſe, depends not at at all on experience; no 
more than our certainfy of any other the 
moſt obvious ſubject of intuition. In the idea 
of every change is included that of its being 
an effect. 

The neceſſity of a cauſe of whatever events 
ariſe, is an effential principle, a primary per- 
ception of the underſtanding ; nothing being 
more clearly abſurd and contradictory, than 
the notion of a change withont a changer ; 
ſomething altering without being altered, or 

begin- 
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beginning to exiſt without being produced ; 
of a body, for inſtance, receiving an alteration 
of its form, and yet receiving it from nothing ; 
ceaſing to move, but not /cpped ; or beginning 
to move, at the ſame time that it neither moves 
itſelf, nor is moved by any thing. I know 
nothing that can be ſaid or done to a perſon, 
who profeſles to deny theſe things, beſides re- 
fering him to common ſenſe and reaſon, and 
his own ideas. If he cannot find them there, 
he is not farther to be argued with, for the 
ſubje& will not admit of argument; there 
being nothing clearer than the point itſelf dif- 
puted to be brought to confirm it. And he 
that acknowledging we have ſuch perceptions, 
will fay they are to be aſcribed to a different 
power from the underſtanding, ſhould inform 
us why the fame ſhould not be aſſerted of all 
ſelf-evident truth and impoſſibility +. 


+ The Author of the Eſays on the Principles of Morality 
and Natural Religion, has inſiſted much on feeling, as the 
original of theſe, and many of our other general ſentiments 
and ideas. It is impoſſible to ſay what he means by this 
word, as he generally uſes. it: But we are expreſsly told, 
it ſignifies no kind of intellectual perception; and that 
though it informs us, that nothing begins to be without a 
cauſe, and that whatever wiſdom and perfection appear in 
the effect, exiſt, in a higher degree, in the cauſe ; we diſ- 
cern nothing in the contrary ſuppoſitions impoſſible or con- 
tradictory to the natures of things: So that, for aught 
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It ſhould be obſerved, that I have not ſaid 
that we have no idea of power, but what we 
receive from the underſtanding. Activity, 
life, and ſelf-determination are as eſſential to 
ſpirit, as the contrary are to matter; and there- > 
fore inward conſciouſneſs gives us the idea of 
that particular ſort of energy or power which 
they imply. But the univerſal ſource of the idea 
of power, as we conceive it neceflary to all nern 
productions, and of our notions of influence, 
connexion, aptitude, and dependence in gene- 
ral, muſt be the faculty of underſtanding. Some 
active or paſſive powers, ſome capacity, or 


we know, ſomething might have ariſen from nothing 4 


without any cauſe, and all the order and beauty we ſee in \ 


the frame of things be produced by a blind and unintelli- 
gible agent, or any the moſt inadequate cauſe. Why then, 
ſince it appears not to us but that theſe things are poſſible, 
do we believe that they have not actually happened? What 
is the meaning of ſaying, we have a feeling of the contra- | 
ry? Is it not on account of the apprehended :mpoſſibrlity 
of theſe things, and their obvious inconſiſtency with the 
principles of reaſon, and the natures of things, that they | 
have been hitherto univerſally rejected? — In ſhort, either 
there is in the nature of things ſome neceſſity of z cauſe ade- | 
quate and proportionate to every alteration, and every effect; 
or there is not. If it is affirmed, there is not; without farther ' 
pointing out the conſequences, I ſhall only aſk, whether it 
is not reaſon that determines thus ? If there is ; why ſhould 
not the underſtanding be capable of perceiving it; eſpe- 
cially if it may perceive the contrary? Or how can we 
doubt but that it actually does perceive it? 


polſibi- 
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poſſibility of receiving changes, or producing 
them, make an eſſential part of our ideas of all 
objects: And theſe powers differ according to 
the different natures of the objects, and their 
different qualities and relations to one another. 
What can do nothing, what is fitted to anſwer 


no purpoſe, and has no kind of dependence, 


aptitude, or power belonging to it, can be no- 
thing real or ſubſtantial, but a mere ſhadow. 
Were all things wholly unconnected, looſe, 
and detached from one another; and did 
no one event, idea, or object, in any circum- 
ſtances imply any thing, or carry the mind to 
any thing beyond itſelf; all the foundations of 
natural knowledge, and of almoſt al know- 
ledge, would be deſtroyed. It is, on all hands, 
confeſſed, that things appear otherwiſe to us, 
and that in numberleſs inſtances we are under 
a neceſſity of conſidering them as connected, 
and of inferring one thing from another. Why 
ſhould this be imputed to any thing beſides a 
real connexion between the things themſelves? 
Is it poſſible any one ſhould think, that there 
is no ſort of real connexion, by which, ante- 
cedently to habit, we could infer the one from 
the other ; between probity of mind and juſt 
actions, or between certain impulſes of bodies 
on one another, and an alteration of their mo- 
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tions? Theſe connexions are indeed effentially 
different, but alike real; and it 1s not leſs rea- 
ſonable to deny them, or to deny, that it 1s 
reaſon perceives them, than to deny in like 
manner the connexion between the continual 
approach of two bodies, or lines, and their 
meeting at laſt. 

Indeed, the whole meaning of accounting 
for a fact is derived from what is now aſſert- 
ed, or ſuppoſes ſomething in the nature of 
objects and events that includes a connexion 
between them, or a fitneſs in certain ways to 
influence one another. Till we can diſcover 
this, we are always conſcious of ſomewhat 
farther to be known. While we only ſce one 
thing conſtantly attending, or following ano- 
ther, without perceiving the real dependence 
and connexion ; without being able to trace the 
event to its ultimate reaion and foundation, (as 
in the caſe of gravitation, and the ſenſations at- 
tending certain impreſſions on our bodily organs) 


we are neceſſarily diſſatisfied, and feel a ſtate of 


mind very different from that entire. acquieſ- 
cence, which we experience upon conſidering, 
for example, Sir J/aac Newton's laws of mo- 
tion, or any other inſtances and facts, in 
which we fee the neceſſary connexion and 
truth. 

Agree- 
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Agreeably to the paſt obſervations we al- 
ways find, that when we have adequate ideas 
of the natures and properties of any beings, 
or objects, we at the ſame time perceive 
their powers, and can foretel, independently of 
experience, what they will produce in given 
circumſtances, and what will follow upon 
ſuch and ſucn applications of them to one an- 
other. Were we thoroughly acquainted with 
the heart of a man, the turn of his temper, 
and the make and principles of his mind, we 
ſhould never want experience to inform us, 
what he will do, or how far he is to be 
truſted. In like manner, did we know the 
inward fabrick and conſtitution of the bodies 
ſurrounding us, and on which all their pro- 
perties and powers depend, we ſhould know 
before-hand what would be the ſucceſs of any 
experiments we could make with them : Juſt 
as from having a complete idea of the real eſ- 
ſence of a circle, we can deduce the ſeveral 
properties of it depending on this effence, or 
determine what will be the proportion of any 
lines and angles drawn, after certain manners, 
in it. And, had we a perfect infight into the 
conſtitution of nature, the laws that govern it, 
and the motions, texture, and relations of the 
ſeveral bodies, great and ſmall, that compoſe 
D 4 | it; 
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it; the whole chain of future events in it 
would be laid open to us. Experience and 
obſervation are only of uſe, when we are ig- 
norant of the nature of the object, and can- 
not, in a more perfect, ſhort, and certain way, 
determine what will be the event in particular 
caſes, and what are the uſes of particular, 
lenſible objets*. InftinF is a (till lower and 


*The conviction produced by experience is built on 
the ſame principle, with that which aſſures us, that there 
muſt be a cauſe of every event, or ſome account of what- 
ever happens. The frequent repetition of a particular e- 
vent, as of the falling of a heavy body, when nothing ſup- 
ports it; produces an expectation of its happening again 
on future trials: Becauſe we ſee intuitively, that there being 
ſome reaſon or cauſe of this conſtancy of event, it muſt be 
derived from cauſes regularly and conſtantly operating in 
given circumſtances. bo the very ſame manner, and upon 
the ſame principles, we ſhould conclude upon obſerving a 
particular number on a dye, thrown very often without one 
failure, that it would be thrown alſo upon a ſucceeding trial : 
And the more frequently and uninterruptedly we knew this 
had happened, the ſtronger would be our expectation of its 
happening again, becauſe the more evident would it be, 
that either all the ſides of the dye were marked with the 
ſame number, or that ſome art was uſed in throwing it, or 
that there was ſomething in the conſtitution of it that diſ- 
poſed it to turn up this particular ſide, rather than any o- 
ther. However ſtrange it may appear, it is probably 
true, that what occaſions the doubts and difficulties which 
are raiſed about this, and ſome other things of the cleareſt 
nature, 1s their being ſelf-evident; and that what is meant 
by ſaying, that it is not reaſon that informs us, that there 
muſt be ſome account of whatever comes to paſs, ſome 
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2 more imperfect means of ſupplying the ſame 
defect of knowledge. 


With reſpect to all the ideas now men- 


5 tioned, particularly the laſt, it is worth ob- 


ſerving, that were it as difficult to find 
out what is their true original, as it is to 
deduce them from the common ſources ex- 
plained by writers on theſe ſubjects, it 
would ſurely be exceeding unreaſonable from 
hence to conclude, that we have no ſuch 
ideas. And yet this is the very conclufion 
ſome have drawn *. If then we indeed have 
ſuch ideas, and if, beſides, they have a foun- 
dation in truth, and repreſent ſomewhat really 
exiſting correſpondent to them, what difficulty 
can there be in granting they may be appre- 
hended by that faculty, whoſe natural object 
is truth? But if we have no ſuch ideas, or if 
they repreſent nothing real, beſides the quali- 
ties of our own minds; I need not ſay what 
follows, or into what an abyſs of ſcepticiſm we 
are plunged, 


etabliſhed cauſes of conſtant and uniform events, or that 
order and regularity can proceed only from deſign; muſt 
be; that they are not ſubjects of deduction, or that they 
are ſo plain, that there is nothing plainer from which they 
can be inferred, 

See Philoſophical Eſſays, p. 104, &c. 


Let 
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Let me add, in the laſt place, that our ab- 


firaft ideas ſeem moſt properly to belong to . 


the underſtanding ; and ought chiefly to be re- 
ferred to it. They are, undoubtedly, eſſential 
to all its operations; every act of judgment 
implying ſome abftract, or univerſal idea. 
Were they formed by the mind in the manner 


generally repreſented, it ſeems unavoidable to 
conceive, that it has them at the very time that 


it is ſuppoſed to be employed in forming them. 


Thus from any particular idea of a triangle, it 


is faid, we can frame the general one; but 


does not the very reflexion ſaid to be neceſſary 
to this, on a greater or leffer triangle, clearly 
imply, that the general idea is already in the 
mind? How elſe ſhould it know how to go 


to work, or what to reflect on? That the uni- 
verſality conſiſts in the idea; and not merely 
in the name as uſed to ſignify, and recal | 
into the mind, a variety of particular things, 
reſembling that which is the immediate object 


of reflexion, is plain; becauſe, had we no pre- 
vious, fixed notion what the name ſignifies, we 
could not know what particular things to ap- 
ply it to, or aſſign any reaſon for applying it 
to one thing, rather than another. A perſon, 
in reading over a mathematical demonſtration, 
certainly is conſcious that it relates to ſome- 
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2 what elſe, than juſt that preciſe figure preſent- 
ed to him in the Diagram. But if he knows 
not what elſe, of what uſe can the demon- 
tration be to him? How is his knowledge en- 
;larged by it? Or how ſhall he know after- 
2X wards to what to apply it? — All that can be 
pictured in the imagination, as well as all that 
we take notice of by our ſenſes, is indeed par- 
ticular, And whenever any general notions are 
preſent in the mind ; the imagination, at the 
ſame time, is commonly engaged in repreſent- 
ing to itſelf ſome of the particulars compre- 
hended under them. But it would be a very 
ſtrange inference from hence, that we have 
none but particular ideas. As well almoſt might 
we conclude, that we have no other notion 
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i- o any thing than of its name, becauſe they are 
ly ſo aſſociated in our minds, that we cannot ſe- 
al parate them; or of the ſun, than as a white, 


bright circle, ſuch as we ſee in the heavens, 
becauſe this idea or phantaſm is apt to accom- 
pany all our thoughts of it *. 


* According to Dr. Cudworth, abſtract ideas are impli- 
ed in the cognoſcitive power of the mind ; which, he ſays, 
contains in itſelf virtually (as the future plant or tree is 
contained in the ſeed) general notions or exemplars of all 
things, which are exerted by it, or unfold and diſcover 
themſelves as occaſions invite, and proper cirtumſtances 


It 
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It is a capital error, which ſome run into, 
of confounding the underſtanding with the 
imagination, and denying reality and poſſibi- 
lity to every thing the latter cannot conceive, 
however clear and certain to the former. The 


occur. This, no doubt, many will very freely reject, and 
condemn as whimiical and extravagant: I have, I own, 
a different opinion of it; but yet, in the manner and 
degree in which he has aſſerted it, I ſhould not care to be 
obliged to defend it. It is what he thought Plato meant 
by making all knowledge to be Reminiſcence; and in this, 
as well as other reſpects, he makes the human mind to 
reſemble the divine; to which the ideas and comprehen- 
ſion of all things are native and eſſential, and not to be 
derived from any foreign ſource. 

It may at leaſt be ſaid, that thought, knowledge, and 
underſtanding, being the originals and cauſes of all particu- 
lar ſenſibles, and therefore before them, and above them; 
cannot be derived from them, or dependent upon them 
and that what is thus true of mind in general, or of that 
firſt and all-diſpoling Mind, from which all inferior minds 
ſprung, and of which they participate, *tis reaſonable to 
think true, in a lower degree alſo of theſe inferior minds, 
and of their ideas and knowledge. 

The opinion that univerſal ideas are raiſed or formed out 
of particular ones, by ſeparating common from individuat- 
ing circumſtances, this learned writer rejects as very ab- 
ſurd, and founded on a miſtake of Ari/toile's ſenſe. 
And the other opinion, that they are only ſingular ideas 
annexed to a common term; or, in other words, names 
without any meaning; (held formerly by thoſe, who 
were therefore called Neminaliſis, and of late reviv- 
ed) he prononounces to be 1 ridiculouſly falſe, as to de- 
ſerve no confutation, Vid, Eternal and immutable mora- 
lity. 
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powers of the imagination are very ſcanty and 
narrow; and were the underſtanding confined 
to the ſame limits, little, nay, nothing could be 
known, and the- very faculty itſelf would be 
annihilated. Nothing is plainer, than that the 
one of theſe often perceives, where the other 
is blind; is ſurrounded with light and evi- 
dence, where the other finds all darkneſs, and, 
in innumerable inſtances, knows things to ex- 
iſt, of which the other can frame no idea; 
and ſeldom or never does it happen, that they 
can keep pace with one another, What is 
more impoſſible, than for the imagination to 
repreſent to itſelf matter void of colour ; but 
thus is it perceived by the underſtanding, which 
pronounces, without doubt or heſitation, that 
colour, being no quality of matter, it does and 
muſt exiſt without it. Points, lines, and ſur- 


faces alſo, as mathematicians conſider them, are 


entirely mental, or intellectual things, no notice 
whereof ever entered the mind by the ſenſes, 
and which are utterly inconceivable to the ima- 
gination, Does it follow, therefore, that there 
are no ſuch things? Are we to believe that 
there can exiſt no particles of matter ſmaller 
than we can frame an image of to ourſelves, 
or that there is no other kind or degree of 
equality, than can be judged of by the eye? 

This 
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'This has been maintained; and on the ſame | 


principles we mult go on to ſay, that the mind 
itſelf, and its operations, are juſt what they 


appear to every one's reflexion, and that it is | N 
not poſſible for us to miſtake in thinking of 
what we have formerly done, or thought, or 


what we ſhall hereafter do or think. But, 


ſurely, that philoſophy can belittle inviting, : 
which thus explodes all indpendent truth and 


reality, reſolves knowledge into particular mo- 
difications of ſenſe and imagination, and makes 
theſe the meaſures of all things *. 

The forgoing obſervations will receive far- 
ther light, from attending to the following ex- 
ample of the amazing ſtock of knowledge and 
new ideas, which the underſtanding may de- 
rive from one ſimple ſubje& of contemplation. 

Let us ſuppoſe a being to have preſented to 
its obſervation any particular portion, (a cubic 
inch, for inſtance) of matter. If all intelligence 
is wanting, the being will ſtick for ever in the 


* Man the meaſure of all things, (Tals xeπν 4 
10 arb ger — {ET BOY £4,450 [hv FLV TY TE 24 
Qawouirs naw, TWTY xa mi . MCE Plat. Thee, ) 
was a favourite maxim with Protagoras; by which he 
meant, that every thing was that, and no other, which to 
every one it ſeemed to be ; and that there could be nothing 
true, nothing exiſtent diſtin&t from the mind's own fan- 
cies or perceptions, 


indi- 


— 60 
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7 individual, ſenſible object, and proceed to no- 


thing beyond what it directly and immediately 
preſents to it. But add intelligence, and then 
obſerve what follows. 

Firſt, there will appear the ideas of entity, 


4 poſſibility, and actual exiſtence. Every percep- 


tion being the perception of ſomething, im- 
plies ſome kind of reality diſtinct from, and 
independent of itſelf; nothing being more 
groſſly abſurd, than to ſuppoſe the perception, 
or apprehenſion of a thing, to be the ſame 
with the thing itſelf. It would be as good 
ſenſe to ſuppoſe examination, the ſame with 
the ſubje& examined; the eye, the fame with 
viſible objects; memory, the ſame with the 
fact remembered; or deſire, the ſame with 
the object deſired. And yet this abſurdity ſeems 
to be at the foundation of a late ſyſtem of 
ſcepticiſm, 

But not to dwell on this; in every idea alſo 
is implied the peſſibility of the actual exiſtence of 
what it repreſents ; nothing being clearer, than 
that there can be no idea of an impoſſibility, or 
conception of what cannot exiſt, Theſe are 
evident intuitions of the intellectual faculty; 


which, therefore, thus, from every object of its 


contemplation, obtains the ideas now men 
tioned, 


We 
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We may, next, obſerve that the poſſibility 
of the exiſtence of matter implies the a&ual 


exiſtence of ſpace, without preſuppoling which, 


it could not be poſſible, nor could there be 4 


any idea of it. And the diſcernment we have 
of this poſſibility, as neceſſary and inſeparable 
from the idea of matter, is nothing elſe than 
the diſcernment of the neceſſary, actual exiſt- 
ence of ſpace, The idea of ſpace once got, 
we perceive the Infinity of it, as before repre- 
ſented, page 31. From the idea of matter, we 


are in the ſame manner informed of the ne- 


ceſſary exiſtence of Duration. 


Again, by farther examining the above- 
ſuppoſed portion of matter, the intelligent 
mind will find that it can conceive, without 


a contradiction, of one part of it as being 


2 1 1 AS : 1 1 "Ws 1 ©; 7 + * 1 
3377Eͤ'':; 


in one place, and another in another, and that f 


conſequently it is diviſible. For the ſame rea- 
ſon it will find, that it can carry on this divi- 
ſion; nay, ſo far can it penetrate beyond all 
the boundaries of imagination, that it will 


perceive certainly, that no end can be put to 


this diviſion, or that matter is infinitely divi- 
ſible; it being ſelf-evident, that nothing that 
is ſolid, and has length, breadth, and thick- 
neſs, can be ſo ſmall as to be incapable of be- 
ing divided. 


—"— 


From 
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From the ſame ſource it may farther gain 


al the ideas of cauſe, and effect, and connexion. 
h, For let it conceive of two of the divided parts 
De as moving in a direct line towards one another, 
ve and then conſider what would follow. As it 


cannot conceive them to paſs through one an- 
other, it will unavoidably determine, that con- 
tact and impulſe will follow ; and, as neceſſari- 
ly connected with theſe, ſome alteration in the 
motions of the impelling bodies. — By what 
criterion can that perſon judge of what is true 
or falſe ; and why will he refuſe his aſſent to 
any abſurdity that can be propoſed to him, 
who finds no difficulty in conceiving, that two 
bodies may penetrate one another, or move 
towards one another without meeting and im- 
pelling ; or impel one another without any ef- 
fect, or new modification of motion produced? 

But not only would the mind thus per- 
ceive cauſation and neceſſary connexion, but, 
from any ſuppoſed direction and momentum 
of the moving bodies, before impulſe, it 
might foretel the preciſe alteration of theſe 
that would be produced by it; and go on to 
determine à priori, and without the poſſibili- 
ty of error, all the laws and effects of the col- 
lion of bodies, of the diviſion and compoſi- 
tion of motions, of the reſiſtance of fluids and 
E centri- 
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centripetal forces, as they have been inveſti- E \ 

gated and taught by natural philoſophers. thin 

Nothing need be ſaid to ſhew, that, from Muir 

the ſame foundation laid, the mind would Werf 

gain the ideas of number, proportion, lines, and s, | 

figures, and might proceed to arithmetic, geo- our 

metry, and all the different branches of ma- per 

thematics. — It might, in ſhort, from this Here 

ſingle ſubject of ideas and enquiry, learn not ¶ Rut 

only the elements and principles, but the It ha 

principal part of the whole body of ſcience. t is 

Such is the ſurprizing ſagacity, and inexhau- ot 

| ſtible fecundity of reaſon, and ſo great is the her. 

; injury done to it, by confining it to the narrow BL, 

limits of ſenſe, fancy, or experience [1]. . 22 

* a Nis d. 

[1] And fo falſe is that maxim of the ſchools ; Nil e - 

in intellectu quod nor prius fuit in ſenſu. — One inſtance i 4 £ 

of what is here obſerved, not directly to the purpoſe, but e 

worth mentioning by the way, becauſe ſo well known, and, | _ 

I think, generally miſtaken ; is the caſe of the man ſuppoſed if IP 
to be born blind, reſtored to his fight, and required to eh 

diſtinguiſh between a globe and cube ſet before him, with- — 

out feeling them. Tis ſurprizing that Mr. Locke's deciſion la, 

1 in this caſe ſhould have paſſed ſo uncontradicted as it 0 * 

f has. That the ſuppoſed perſon would not be able readily or ws 

immediately to ſay, which was one, or which the other, | 4 = 

acknowledge; but it ſeems certain, that he might, with the he 

help of a little reflexion. For, inſtead of the globe or cube, Wk > 0 

let the objects propoſed to him be a /quare and a rectangu- 4 * 

lar parallelagram of unequal ſides. I. both ſenſes the = 

| . ſides of the one would appear equal, an 2 other unequal: 12 
0 5 | 

| itute 


When 
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When I conſider theſe, and ſome other 
things, I cannot help wondering, that, in en- 
uiring into the original of our ideas; the un- 
erſtandipg, which, though not firſt in time, 
s, perhaps, the moſt fruitful and important 
Purce of our ideas, ſhould have been ſo much 
2 dverlooked. It has, indeed, been always conſi- 
ered, as, in general, the ſource of Enouledge: 
Hut it ſhould have been more attended to than 
t has been, that it is the ſource of knowledge, as 
It is the ſource of new ideas, and that it can- 
Pot be the one of theſe without being the o- 
her. The various kinds of agreement, and 
Are. 

PE -therefere could be the impoſſibility, or difficulty of 


is determinng, that what he ſaw with equal ſides was 
he ſquare, and with unequal the oblong? Could he poſſi- 


I; : > Ob 
"oy ly ſuſpect, that ſeeing was ſo fallacious a ſenſe as to re- 
but! preſent as equal, the moſt unequal things, or as one, the 


greateſt number of things; and vice verſa? In the ſame 
manner, he might diſtinguiſh between a ſquare and a circle, 
nd therefore between a globe and a cube, and, in various 
ther inſtances, determine how what he ſaw, would feel, 
ntecedently to experience. — He might alſo be enabled to 
liſtinguiſh between the globe and cube, and, in general, be- 
ween one angle and figure, and another, by conſidering the 
lifferent alterations of direction, which a body muſt receive 
moving along their peripherys, as they appeared to his 


h 
* icht, and comparing this with what he before- hand knew 
gr. dy feeling. Thus might judgment, in theſe caſes, ſupply 
the he want of experience and ſenſation; as in numberleſs 


dther caſes (and particularly in the eſtimates we make of 
agnitudes and diſtances) it corred?s ſenſation, and is ſub- 
ituted in the room of it. 


1 diſ- 


0 
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their objects, denoting ſimple ideas to which 


next, almoſt all things ; the laſt, actions. And] 


diſagreement between our ideas, which, as i: 4 
ſaid, it is its office to diſcover and trace, are ſy 
many new, ſimple ideas, of which it muſt it- 8 
ſelf have been the original. Thus, when 1 
conſiders the two angles made by a right line, 43 
ſtanding 1 in any direction on another, and per- 3 
ceives the agreement between them and two 
right angles; what is this agreement beſides 
their equality? And is not the idea of this i 
equality, a new ſimple idea, obtained from the 
underſtanding, wholly different from that of 
the two angles compared, and repreſenting 
ſelf-evident truth? In much the ſame manner 
in other caſes, knowledge and intuition ſup- 


poſe ſomewhat perceived or diſcovered in 


1 


themſelves originally gave riſe. — This is true 
of our ideas of proportion ; of identity and 
diverſity, exiſtence, connexion, incompatibi- 3 
lity, power, poſſibility, and impoſibility ; and 
let me add, though prematurely, moral right 
and wrong. The firſt concerns quantity; the e 


they comprehend the moſt conſiderable part 
of what we can deſire to know of things, and 
the chief, if not all the objects of our reaſon- 
ings and diſquiſitions [2]. 


[2] We find Socrates, to the like effect, in Thetet, of 
ter obſerving, that it cannot be any of the powers of ſenſe i 


It 
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*Dutward, viſible objects; ſo does the under- 
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It is therefore eſſential to the underſtanding 


V be the fountain of new ideas; on which are 
Founded, and about which are converſant, its 


bſequent improvement and advances. As 


ſight diſcovers to us the qualities of 


anding, which is the eye of the mind, and 


Infinitely more ſubtile and penetrating, diſco- 
Fer to us the qualities of ſpeculative and in- 


Fat compares the objects and perceptions of all the ſen- 
Wes; and apprehends the general affections of things, and 


articularly identity, number, ſimilitude, diſſimilitude, e- 


oality, inequality; to which he adds, yaa xa augy pou ® 


A aſſerting that this power is reaſon, or the ſoul acting by 
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tſelf abſtractly from matter, and independently of any cor- 
poreal impreſſions or paſſions ; and that, conſequently, in 
oppoſition to Protagoras, knowledge is not to be ſought 
or in ſenſe, but in this ſuperior part of the ſoul, by which 
it apprehends abſolute truth. Mos done: — 2d - ervars Tell 
0% TgT0s Opyavov idiev, M awry $f awrns N urn 
& Koa 408 Qaurilar oats maylwy tniokoreav 014ws 
de roc ye mpobeCynauer, we un dur awiny (tmi- 
rum) e aud nge TO ta E WAN e enevw TW 
ovouerly ort wor ee y Xn orav awrn xal aura 
THY ATEVYTUE MECA TH OVTQ. © It ſeems to me, that 
* for the perception of theſe things, a different organ or 
& faculty is not appointed; but that the ſoul itſelf, and 
« in virtue of its own power, obſerves theſe general af- 
&« feCtions of all things. So far we have advanced, as 


„to find, that knowledge is by no means to be ſought 
« in ſenſe; but in that denomination the foul has for 


the part of it employed) * when by itſelf it is converſant 
„ avout things that are.“ 
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tellectual objects, or whatever it is capable of 
being directed to; and thus, in a like ſenſe, 
with the former, becomes the inlet of new 
ideas.—'Tis obvious, that the ideas now meant, 
preſuppoſe certain ſubjects of contemplation, | 
whoſe natures, connexions, and qualities they 
repreſent. I need not, ſurely, ſtay to ſhew, 
that there is no reaſon for denying them to be 
diſtinct and new ideas; or for aſcribing them to 
any operations of the mind about its ideas, 
which can only new modify old ideas. g 

It may, perhaps, be not an improper divi- 
ſion of all our ſimple ideas into original and, 
ſubſequent ones. The former ſuppoſe no o- 
ther ideas as neceſſary to our receiving them, 
but are conveyed to us immediately by our or- 
gans of ſenſe, or our reflexion upon ourſelves. 
The latter preſuppoſe other ideas, and are built 
upon them; or they ariſe from attending to 
their natures and relations. Thus, our original 
ideas derived from external ſenſation and re- 
flexion, lay a foundation-for other ideas deriv- 
ed from internal ſenſation, and from the un- 
derſtanding. | 

But the following diviſion of our ideas, 
though far from perfectly exact and complete, 
will be, on ſeveral accounts, better, 


Fi 
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= Firſt, Into thoſe implying nothing real 
£2 without the mind, or nothing real and true 
beſides its own affections and ſenſations. And, 
S Secondly, Into thoſe, which are images of 
ſomething diſtin& from ſenſation, or which 
imply real, independent exiſtence and truth. 

Each of theſe general claſſes may be again 
ſubdivided : The Firſt, Into thoſe that denote 
the immediate effects of impreſſions on the 
bodily ſenſes, without ſuppoſing any previous 
ideas, as all taſtes, ſmells, colours, &c. and 
thoſe that ariſe upon occaſion only of other 
ideas; as the effects in us of conſidering or- 
der, happineſs, and the beauties of poetry, 
ſculpture, painting, &c. 

The ſecond claſs may be ſubdivided into ſuch 
as denote the real properties of external ob- 
jects; and the actions and paſſions of the mind: 
And thoſe, which I have now repreſented as 
derived immediately from intelligence. By. 
the notices conveyed to the mind through the 
organs of the body, or its obſervation of the 
neceſſary attendants and concomitants of cer- 
tain ſenſations and impreſſions, it perceives the 
figure, extenſion, motion, and other primary 
qualities of material ſubſtances, By contem- 
plating itſelſ, it perceives the properties of ſpi- 
ritual ſubſtances; volition, conſciouſneſs, me- 

| E 4 mory, 
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mory, &c, To all theſe ideas, it is eſſential 
that they have real, certain, invariable arche- 
types actually exiſting, which they repreſent, 
and to which they are referred, and ſuppoſed 
to be conformable [3]. 

After the mind, from whatever poſſible 
ſprings, has been furniſhed with ideas of va- 
rious objects and exiſtences, they become 
themſelves farther objects, or archetypes to u- 
preme, intellective faculty; from whence a- 
riſes a new ſet of ideas, which are the per- 
ceptions of this faculty, and repreſent not the 
mind's own affections, but neceſſary truth. An- 
tecedently to theſe, whatever other ideas we 
may be furniſhed with, nothing is under- 


| floed [4]. Whatever ſeeds, or ſubjects of 


[3] It is a very juſt obſervation of Dr. Hutcheſon's, that 
extenſion, figure, motion, and reſt, are more properly ideas 
accompanying the ſenſations of ſight and touch, than ſen- 
ſations of either of theſe ſenſes. See Treatiſe on the Paſ- 
. ans, Sect. 1. 

[4] It would, I believe, be beſt never to give the name 
of ideas to Genfatiobe themſelves, any more than to actual 
volitions or defires; but to confine this word to the repre- 
ſentation the mind makes to itſelf of paſt ſenſations, or its 
recollection and notice of them. An idea would thus uni- 
verſally imply ſome real, diſtinct exiſtence, which is repre- 
ſented by it, and the object of it, And the proper diviſion 
of our ideas would be, according to their different objects, 
into thoſe which repreſent ſenſations, and the feveral pow- 
ers and faculties of the mind; and into thoſe which re- 


preſent the real qualities of external objects, the general 


knows 
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nowledge may be in the mind, nothing is 
nown. 

It ſhould not be forgotten, that the underſtand- 
ng is greatly concerned in ſupplying us with 
everal of the ideas of the firſt ſort under this 
atter claſs. Its proper objects are truth, 
acts, and real exiſtence. It is the nature 
pf it, as already ſhewn, to apprehend theſe, 
and, from a power and ſagacity innate and 
nlimited, to diſcover, and ſuggeſt them to 
8. 

Of all the different kinds of ideas now 
entioned, the inferior, animal creation 
ſeems poſſeſſed chiefly, if not ſolely, of thoſe 
erived from the external ſenſes. Brutes think, 
nd will, and remember; but are not capable 
of making theſe the objects of a reflex act, ſo 
Ws to obtain ideas of them. They may hear 
all the ſounds in muſic, and ſee all the lines 
Wand colours in a picture; but they perceive 
not harmony, or beauty. All the ideas, there- 
fore, founded on inward reflexion, on a pre- 
vious aſſemblage and compariſon of ideas and 
on intelligence, ſeem, in a great meaſure, pe- 
culiar to ourſelves. 
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affections of all things, and abſolute truth, But it may 


not be eaſy, or nece to keep always, and ſtrictly to 
this uſe dr the word. 2 8 F 
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It is an obſervation very neceſſary to be 
made, tie we leave what vie are now up- 
n; tha! thi e of ideas J have inſiſted 
on, is different from dedudlian, and ought, by 
no means, to be confounded with it. This 
conſiſts in inveſtigating, by proper mediums, 
the relations of proportion, identity, connexion, 
& between certain objects; ideas of which 
mu have been previouſly in the mind, and 
got from ution. That is; it ſuppoſes us 
already to have the ideas we want to trace; 
and therefore cannot give riſe to new ones, 
No mind can be engaged in inveſtigating it 
knows not what; or in endeavouring to find 


out any thing that it has no idea of, concern- | 


ing an object. When; from the view of ſub- 
jects to which they belong ſelf- evidently, we 
have gained ideas of ſuch and ſuch principles, 
or general, abſtract affections of things; we 
employ deduction, or reaſoning, to trace theſe 
farther amongſt other ſubjects, and in other 
inſtances, where they cannot be perceived im- 
mediately. 


( 59) 


. 


Of the Original of our Ideas of Right * and 
Wrong in particular. 


ET us now return to our firſt enquiry, 

and the particular application of the 
foregoing obſervations to our ideas of r:ght 
and wrong in actions. 

'Tis a very neceſſary previous obſerva- 
tion, that right and wrong denote ſimple 
ideas, and are therefore to be aſcribed to 
ſome immediate power of perception in 
the human mind. He that doubts this, need 
only try to enumerate the diſtin, ſimple 
ideas they ſignify ; or to give definitions of 
them when applied, ſuppoſe, to beneficence or 
cruelty, which ſhall amount to more than ſyn- 
onymous expreſſions. From not attending 
to this; from laying down definitions of theſe 
ideas, and attempting to derive them from de- 


* Though the words right and wrong, are very general 
in their ſignification, I have not thought it needful always 
to ſay moral right and wrong, in order better to aſcertain 
my meaning ; becauſe it muſt be obvious to every one, 
that I have nothing elſe in view, or that I treat all along 
only of that ſpecies of right and wrong, which has the ac- 
tions and manners of reaſonable beings for its object. 
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duction, has proceeded a great part of that 
confuſion, and thoſe difficulties, which have 
attended the enquiries into their foundation 
and original. — There are, undoubtedly, ſome 
actions that are ultimately approved, and for 
juſtifying which, no reaſon need, or can be 
aſſigned; as there are ſome ends, which are 
ultimately deſired, and for chuſing which no 
reaſon can be given. Were not this true; 
there would be an infinite ſeries or progreſſion 
of reaſons and ends ſubordinate to one ano- 
ther. There would be nothing at which to 
ſtop, and therefore nothing that could be at all 
approved or deſired. 

Suppoling it then clear, that we have a 
power immediately perceiving right and wrong, 
and that our ideas of them are not to be de- 
rived from deduction ; which, as before ob- 
ſerved, is never the ſource of any new, ori- 
ginal ideas: The point I am now to endeavour 
to eſtabliſh, is, that this power is the Under- 


flanding, agreeably to the aſſertion at the end 


of the fir/t ſection of this chapter. I cannot 
but flatter myſelf, that the main obſtacle to 
the acknowledgment of this, has been already 
removed, by ſhewing, that the underſtanding 


is an immediate power of perception, and a 


ſource of new ideas; nor do I think it poſſible, 
that 
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: : that there ſhould have been ſo many diſputes 
on this ſubject, had theſe two things been, on 


ZE W 5 ͤ . I Can 


Fall hands, conſidered, and agreed to; I mean, 


that our moral ideas are ſimple ideas, and that 
the underſtanding is a ſource of ſuch ideas. 

But, in order more explicitly and diſtinctly 
to evince what I have aſſerted (in the only 
way the nature of the queſtion ſeems capable 
of) let me, 

Firſt, Obſerve, that it implies no abſurdity, 
but evidently may be true. It is undeniable, 
that many of our ideas are gained from the 
underſtanding, or its intuition of truth, and 


W the natures of things: Our moral ideas there- 


fore may be thus gained. It is ſurely pgſible, 


that right and wrong may denote truth, and 


what we underſtand and know concerning cer- 
tain objects, in like manner with proportion 
and diſproportion, connexion and repugnancy, 
and the other ideas before-mentioned. — And 
as this is poſſible, ſo I know of nothing, that 
has ever yet been offered to ſhew the con- 
trary, All that can appear, from the objec- 
tions and reaſonings of the Author of the En- 
quiry into the original of our ideas of beauty and 
virtue; is only, what has been already obſerv- 
ed, and what does not in the leaſt affect the 


point in debate : That we have an immediate 


4 power 


— * 


— 


| 
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power which perceives morality; that the words 


be ſhewn hereafter) there are ſome ends, 
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right and wrong, fit and unfit, expreſs fimple 
ideas; and that much confuſion has ariſen | 
from attempting to define them. But that this | 
power is properly a ſenſe, and not reaſon ; that 
theſe ideas denote nothing true of actions, no- 
thing in the nature of actions, but only effects 
in us; this, I think, has been left entire- 
ly without proof. He appears, indeed, to 
have taken it for granted, that if virtue and 
vice are immediately perceived, or expreſs ſim- 
ple, and therefore undefinable ideas; they 
muſt be perceptions of an implanted ſenſe. 
But what concluſion could have been more 
haſty? For will any one take upon him to 
ſay, that all immediate powers of perception 
muſt be arbitrary, and implanted; and that 
there can be no ſimple ideas denoting truth, 
or any thing beſides the qualities and paſſions 
of the mind? Tis then far from being a point 
ſo well decided, as ſome have repreſented it, 
that virtue is wholly factitious, and to be felt, 
not underſtood. 

As there are ſome propolitions, which, 
when attended to, neceflarily determine all 
minds to Believe them: And as (which will 
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whoſe natures are ſuch, that, when perceived, 
all 
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all beings immediately and neceſſarily defire 
them: So is it very credible, and caſy to be 
admitted, that, in like manner, there are ſome 
actions, whole natures are ſuch, that, when 
obſerved, all rational beings immediately and 
neceſſarily approve them. 

I am not at all concerned what would fol- 
low, were all our ideas to be conſidered, as 
derived from impreſſions, and * copies of impreſ= 
= /ons, or as deducible from ſenſation and reflexion. 
= — The firſt of theſe poſitions, is, I think, 
deſtitute of all proof; ſuppoſes, when applied 
in this, as well as many other caſes, the thing 
in queſtion ; and, when purſued to its conſe- 
quences, ends in the deſtruction of all truth 
and certainty, and the ſubverſion of all our in- 
tellective faculties. The other, wants much 
explication, to render it conſiſtent with any 
tolerable account of the original of our mo- 
ral ideas: Nor does there ſeem. to be any 
thing neceſſary to convince a perſon, that all 
our ideas are not deducible from ſenſation 
and reflexion; except taken in a very large 
and comprehenſive ſenſe, beſides confidering, 
how Mr. Locke derives from them our moral 
ideas. He places them among our ideas of 
relations, and repreſents Rectitude, as ſignify- 
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* See Mr. Hume's Treatiſe of Human Nature, and Phi- 
hſophical E Jays. 


ing 
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ing only the conformity of actions to ſome © 
rule or law; which rules or laws, he ſays, 
are either the will of God, the decrees of the ma- 


giſtrate, or the faſhion of the country: From 


whence it follows, that it is the greateſt ab- 
ſurdity to apply re&itude to rules and laws 
themſelves; to ſuppoſe the divine will is di- 


rected by it; or to conſider it as 14 a rule 
and law. But, it is undoubted, that this great 
man would have deteſted theſe conſequences; 
and, indeed, it is ſufficiently evident, that he 
was ſtrangely embarraſſed, and inconſiſtent in 
his notions on this, as well as ſome other ſub- 

jects. But, : | 
Secondly, I know of no better way of de- 
termining this point, than by referring men 
to their own conſciouſneſs, and putting them 
upon examining and comparing their own 
ideas and perceptions. — Could we ſuppoſe a 
perſon, who, when he perceived an external 
object, was at a loſs to determine, whether he 
perceived it by means of his organs of ſight or 
touch ; what better method could be taken to 
ſatisfy him? The leaſt attention to our own 
ſtate and circumſtances, and an inward, irre- 
ſiſtible conſciouſneſs, take away the poſſibility 
of doubting in all ſuch caſes. And it feems 
not, 


65 
8 not, in any very peculiar degree, harder to de- 
termine in the caſe before us. 
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Were the queſtion ; what that perception 
is, which we have of number, diverſity, cau- 
ſation; proportion, or any of the other general 
principles and affections of things, about which 
reaſoning is converſant ; and whether our ideas 
of them repreſent truth and reality perceived 
by the underſtanding, or particular impreſſions, 
made by the objects to which we aſcribe them, 
on our minds; were, I ſay, this the queſtion z 
would it not be ſufficient to appeal to common 
ſenſe, and to leave it to be determined by every 
perſon's private conſciouſneſs? Theſe ideas ſeem 
to me to have little or no greater pretence to 
be denominated perceptions of the under- 
ſtanding, than right and wrong, 

It is true, ſome impreſſions of pleaſure or 
pain, ſatisfaction or diſguſt, generally, if not 
always, attend our perceptions of virtue and 
vice. But theſe are merely the effects and 
BF concomitants of them; and not the ideas or 
IF things themſelves, which ought no more to be 
confounded with them, than a particular truth 
(as a particular property of a curve or figure) 
ought to be confounded with the pleaſure that 
may attend the diſcovery or conſideration of 


it. Some emotion or other, and ſome altera- 
F tion 


f 


ſenſation, with thoſe ariſing from an intuition 
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tion in the ſtate of the mind, accompany, per- in 
haps, all our perceptions ; but more remark- MF, 
ably our perceptions of right and wrong. And 44 
this, as we ſhall again obſerve in the nekt q 
chapter, is what has led to the miſtake of In 
making them to ſignify nothing but emotions De 
in us; which error ſome have extended, even is 
to all the objects of knowledge; and thus MF. 
have ſunk into the moſt monſtrous ſcepticiſm, ne 

But to return; let any one compare in his Ih. 


mind, the ideas ariſing from our powers of 


of the natures of things, and enquire which 
of them his ideas of right and wrong moſt 
reſemble. On the iflue of ſuch a compariſon 
may we ſafely reſt this queſtion, with all thoſe 8 
whoſe thoughts are yet unprepoſſeſſed in fa- Pi 
vour of any particular ſcheme. — He that can 
impartially attend to the operations of hi: 
mind, and the nature of his own perceptions, 
and determine that, when he perceives grati- 
tude or beneficence, to be right, he perceives i 
nothing true of them, or underſtands nothing, 
but only ſuffers from a ſenſe, muſt have a turn 
of mind to me inconceivable. — Was it poſ- 
ſible for a perſon to queſtion, whether his idea 
of equality was gained from ſenſe or intelli- i; 
gence ; he might ſoon be convinced, by ex- ; 

amining Þ 
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r | mining his own perceptions, and conſidering, 
K 7 whether he does not 4#now, that between cer- 
10 | Fain quantities there exiſts real, ſelf-evident 
Xt 4 -quality, which muſt be perceived by all 
of minds, as ſoon as the objects themſelves are 
ns perceived. — In the ſame manner may we ſa- 
*FMisfy ourſelves concerning the original of the 
idea of right : For have we not like conſciouſ- 


. 4 eſs, that we diſcern the one, as well as the o- 
his ther, in certain objects? Upon what poſſible 
U grounds can we pronounce the one to be ſenſe, 
=_ 3 and the other reaſon ? Would not a being pure- 
ich Wy intelligent, having endleſs happineſs within 
oft huis reach, approve of ſecuring it for himſelf? 
ſon Vould he not think this right; and would it 
oſe Pot he right? When we contemplate the hap- 
fa- Pineſs of a ſpecies, or of a world, and pro- 
can nounce concerning the actions of reaſonable 
his eings which promote it, that they are right; is 


his judging erroneouſly ? Or is it no determi- 
ation of the judgment at all, but a ſpecies of 
ental taſte? — Are not ſuch actions really 
3 ight, and better than the contrary actions? 
or is every apprehenſion of rectitude in ſuch 
ions, falſe and deluſive, juſt as are the like 
apprehenſions concerning colour, ſound, and 
ll the effects of external * internal ſenſation, 
| F 2 when 
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when taken to belong to the cauſes producing 
them ? 

It ſeems beyond contradiQion certain, that 
every being muſt deſire happineſs for himſelf; M1 
and can thoſe natures of things, from whence 
the defire of happineſs, and averſion to miſery, 
neceſſarily ariſe, leave, at the fame time, a ra- * 
tional nature totally indifferent, as to all appro- a 
bation of actions procuring the one, or pre- 4 3 a 
venting the other? Is there nothing that any 
under flanding can perceive to be amiſs in 2 
creature's bringing upon himſelf, or others, ca- 0 
lamities and ruin? Is there nothing 0 
wrong in the abſolute and eternal miſery of an 
innocent being ? It appears wrong to us. And 4 3 
what reaſon can you have for doubting, whe- | 
ther it appears to you what it is? — Should a : 
being, after being flattered with the hopes of 
bliſs, and having his expectations raiſed, 9 
encouragements and promiſes, to the utmoſt; 
find himſelf, notwithſtanding, plunged into 1 
extream, irretrievable torments, would he not 
Jufily complain? Would he want a ſenſe 0 
cauſe the idea of wrong to ariſe in his wind? 
Is it not true, that here would be ſomewhat 9 
that ought not to be? Can goodneſs, G A 
and veracity appear, to any unbiaſſed and} 1 
rightly-informed mind, with the ſame charac-i : 
ters, 9 
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ers, and in the ſame moral view, with cruel- 
8 ty, ingratitude, and treachery? Darkneſs, ſure- 

ly, may as ſoon appear to be light. 
chat | It would, I doubt, be to little purpoſe, to 
elf; plead further here; the natural and univerſal 


ce ſapprehenſions of mankind, that our ideas of 
ery, Fight and wrong belong to the underſtanding, 
ra- nd repreſent real characters of actions; be- 
pro. Lauſe it will be eaſy to reply, that they have a 


Fixe opinion of the ſenſible qualities of bodies; 
nd that nothing is more common or eaſy, 
han for men, except they take particular care 
1 o examine and diſtinguiſh, to miſtake their 
on ſenſations for the properties of the objects 
Producing them; or to apply to the object it- 
elf, what they find always accompanying it, 
Prhenever obſerved. Let it therefore be ob- 
erved, 
3 Thirdly, That if right and wrong denote 
Effects of ſenſation ; it muſt imply the greateſt 
ot; bſurdity, to ſuppoſe them applicable to ac- 
into ions : Or the ideas of right, and wrong, and 
f acbion muſt be incompatible, and eſſentially 
epugnant to one another; as much ſo, as the 
dea of pleaſure and a regular form, or of pain 
nd the colliſions of bodies. — All ſenſations, 
s ſuch, are modes of conſciouſneſs, or feelings 
fa ſentient being, which muſt be of a nature 
1 totally 
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totally different from the particular cauſes 
which produce them. A coloured body, if we 
ſpeak accurately, is the ſame abſurdity and 
impoſſibility, with a ſquare found. We need 
ho arguments or experiments to prove that 
heat, cold, colours, taſtes, &c. are not real qua- 
lities of bodies; becauſe the ideas of matter, 
and of theſe qualities, are incompatible ®*.—Let 
the reader now conſider ; is there indeed any 


ſuch incompatibility between actions and right? 


* It is chiefly from hence; from our own ideas, or the 


reaſon of the thing; irom the uninteliigibleneſs of colour, 


and other ſecondary qualities, when conſidered as modih- 
cations of matter, or the repugnancy to co-exiſtence in 
the ſame ſubject which we perceive between theſe qualitics 
and ſolidity and extenſion ; that we conclude they are not 
properties of matter, but different effects produced in our 
minds by the action of matter upon them. Moſt of the 
experiments and facts alledged in confirmation of this, are 


in themſelves no ſufficient proofs of it, becauſe equally ap- 
plicable, as may be eaſily ſeen, to the real and primary 
qualities of matter. — Tis a remark, I know not how to 
forbear adding here; that, ſenſible qualities being now u- 
niverſally allowed not to be qualities inherent in matter ; 
it is ſtrange, the ſame thing ſhould not be allowed to be e- 
qually evident with reſpect to thought and conſciouſneſs. "2 
Is the notion of conſcrous, thinking, reaſ nable matter, leſs 
abſurd than that of white or red matter? Is there leſs re- 
pugnancy between the ideas? Is it leſo plain, that figure, 
ſolidity, magnitude, motion, and juxta poſition of parts are 
not, and cannot be defire, volition, and judgment; than 
it is that they cannot be cold or four, or that any one thing 


is not, and cannot be another? 
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ſes ls there any ſuch great abſurdity in affirming 
we | the one of the other? Are the ideas of them 
ind as totally different, as the idea of a ſenſation, 
eed and its cauſe ? 

hat On the contrary ; the more we examine, 
ua- 


the more indiſputable, I imagine, it will appear 


& rn * 
% 
1 = 


ter, to us, that we expreſs ſtrict, obvious, neceſſary 
Let truth, when we fay of ſome actions, they are 
any right; and of others, they are wrong. Some 
1! of the wiſeſt men, after the moſt careful en- 
"XZ quiry, have thought thus, and been the moſt 
. perſuaded, that theſe are real diſtinctions be- 
dig. longing to the natures of actions and charac- 
e in 4 ters. Can it be ſo difficult, for attentive and 
r impartial perſons, to diſtinguiſh between the 
; our ideas of ſenſibility and reaſon; between the 
| - 3 intuitions of truth and the paſſions of the mind? 
ap. Is that a ſcheme of morals we can be very fond 
mary of, which makes our perceptions of moral 
„ good and evil, in actions and manners, to be 
ter; all viſion and fancy; juſt as is a great part of 
0 the form and dreſs in which the whole mate- 
e rial world appears to us? Who can help ſee- 
; re- ing, that right and wrong are as abſolutely un- 
my 1 intelligible, and void of ſenſe and meaning, 
than when ſuppoſed to ſignify nothing true of ac- 
thing tions, no eſſential, inherent difference between 


them; as the perceptions of the external and in- 
F 4 ternal 
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ternal ſenſes are, when thought to be proper- 
tics of the objects that produce them ? 


How ſtrange would it be to maintain, that 


there is no poſſibility of iſtabing with reſpet F 
to right and wrong ＋; that the apprehenſions 
of all beings, on this ſubject, are alike juſt, ſince | 


all ſenſation muſt be alike true ſenſation? — - _ 


Is there a greater abſurdity, than to ſuppoſe, | 
that the moral rectitude of an action is nothing 
abſolute and unvarying ; but capable, like all 
the modifications of pleaſure and ſenſation, of 
being intended and remitted, of increafing and. 
leſſening, of riſing and ſinking with the force 
and livelineſs of our feelings? Would it be 
leſs ridiculous to ſuppoſe this of the relations 
between given quantities, of the equality of 
numbers, or the figure of bodies ? 'I 

In the laſt place; let it be conſidered, that 
all actions, undoubtedly, have a nature. That 
is, ſome charafer certainly belongs to them, 
and ſomewhat there is that may be truly af- 
firmed of them. This may be, that ſome of 
them are right, others wrong. But if this is 
not allowed; if no actions are, in themſelves, 


+ Tt will be obſerved preſently, that the antient ſceptics 4 
aſſerted univerſally there could be no ſuch thing as error; 
and for the very reaſon here aſſigned, | | 
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either right or wrong, or any thing of a mo- 
ral and obligatory nature, which can be an ob- 
ject to the underſtanding ; it follows, that, in 
2 themſelves, they are all indifferent. This is 
what is eſſentially true of them, and this is 
what all underſtandings, that perceive right, 
AI mult perceive them to be. But are we not 
2 conſcious, that we perceive the contrary? And 
© have we not as much reaſon to believe the 
2 contrary, as to believe, or truſt at all our own 
= diſcernment ? 

In other words; every thing having a de- 
© termined nature, or eſſence; from whence ſuch 
and ſuch truths concerning it neceſſarily re- 
ſult, which it is the proper province of the 
underſtanding to perceive, and the capacity of 
diſcovering which conſtitutes the idea of it: 
It follows, that nothing whatever can be ex- 
empted from its inſpection and ſentence, 
and that of every thought, ſentiment, 
and ſubject, it is the natural and ultimate 
judge. Actions, therefore, ends and events are 
within its province, Theſe it is capable of 
concerning itſelf about; and of theſe, as well 
as all other things, it belongs to it to judge. 
What now is this judgment? One would 


think it impoſſible for any perſon, without 
ſome heſitation and reluctance, to reply; that 
the 


: 
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really wrong in this, 


ment; incapable of perceiving a difference, in 


ing what he does is; not poſſible to be con- 
exived of, And, do what we will, we ſhall 
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the judgment his underſtanding forms of them 
is this; that they are all eſſentially indifferent, 
and that there is no one thing righrer or better Þ * ju 
to be done than another. If this is judging to 
truly; if, indeed, there is nothing which it is, ar 
in itſelf, right or wrong to do; how obvious 

is it to infer, that it fignifies not what we do; hi 
that there is nothing which, in truth and rea- ol 
lity, we, or any other beings, caught, or ougbt in 
not to do; and that the determination to think U 
otherwiſe, is an impoſition upon rational crea- ar 
tures, which, in ſuperior beings, muſt be ren- at 
dered of no effect by the clear perceptions of It 
reaſon, Why then ſhould they not labour to 
check this in themſelves, and to extirpate, 1 
from their natures, all the deluſive ideas of mo- 
rality, worth, and virtue? What though, from 


CASE $454 +, * | LG 
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ruin of the moral world? There is nothing 3 
A rational agent, void of all moral judg- 4 


reſpect of fitneſs and unfitneſs, to be perform- 
ed, between any actions, however affecting 
himſelf, or others; and acting, from blind 7 

nfions, without any ſentiments concern- 


'» 
. 


3 
* 
5 


1 


2 
7 
| 4 


lal miſery to be equally worthy of his choice, 
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find it out of our power, in earneſt to perſuade 
2 ourſelves, that reaſon can have no concern in 


judging of, and directing our conduct; or 


to exclude from our minds all notions of right 
g and wrong in actions. | 


But what deſerves particular conſideration 


here is this. If all actions, and all diſpoſitions 
of beings, however different or oppoſite, are 
in themſelves indifferent ; the divine all- perſect 
2 Underſtanding, without doubt, perceives this; 
and therefore cannot approve, or diſapprove of 
any of his own, or of his creatures actions: 
It being a contradiction to approve, or diſap- 
prove, where it is known that there is nothing 
moral, nothing right or wrong. — How he 
= governs the world; what ends he purſues 
how he treats his creatures; whether they are 
& happy, or ruined ; whether he is faithful, 
ing juſt, and beneficent, or falſe, unjuſt, and cruel 


appears to him what it is, indifferent. What 


© then can we rationally expect from him? 
Or what foundation is left for his moral per- 


fections? How can we conceive him to pur- 


ſue univerſal happineſs as his end; when, at 


the ſame time, we ſuppoſe pothing in that 
end to engage the choice of any being; -and 
that, as perfectly intelligent, he knows univer- 


and 


- 
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and equally proper and right to be purſued} | 
Is it no derogation to his infinite excellencies, | 
to ſuppoſe him guided by mere unintelligent FR 
inclination, in all his proceedings, without any 
direction from reaſon, or any moral approba. 


tion? | 
In ſhort; it ſeems ſufficient to overthrow 


any ſcheme, that conſequences ſo ſtrange, and 2 


ſo contrary to all reaſon, and our moſt natural 


and neceſſary notions of things, as the fol- 


lowing, ſhould ariſe from it: —That no being 


can judge one end to be better than another, 
or believe excellence in objects, or a real, in- 
herent, moral difference between actions; 
without giving his aſſent to an impoſſibility 
and contradiction; without miſtaking the 


affect ions of his own mind for truth, and ſenſa- 
tion for knowledge. —That there being nothing | 


intrinſecally proper or improper, fit or unfit, 
juſt or unjuſt; there is, therefore, nothing na- 
turally * obligatory ; but all beings enjoy, from 
the reaſons of things, and the natures of 


* Moral right and wrong, and moral obligation or duty, 
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muſt remain, or vaniſh together. They neceſſarily ac- 
company one another, and make indeed but as it were one 
idea. As far as the former are fictitious and imaginary, 
the latter muſt be ſo too. This connexion, or coincidence 
between moral rectitude and obligation, ſo obſervable and 


important, will be at large conſidered hereafter, 


actions, 
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** Actions, real, complete, and everlaſting liberty 
gent P act as they will. E 

any Upon the whole; I find it unavoidable to 
ab. FQonclude, that the point I have endeavoured 
p explain and prove, is as evident as we can 
row | ell defire any point to be. — The following 
and Important corollary ariſes from it: 

rural That morality is eternal and immutable. 

; Right and wrong, it appears, denote what 
ions are. Now whatever any thing is, that it is 


eing 

a ' Pot by will, or decree, or power, but by nature 
in- d neceſſity. Whatever a triangle or circle is; 
ons; Hat it is unchangeably and eternally. It 
ility Pepends upon no will or power, to cauſe the 
the ree angles of a triangle, and two right ones, 
nſa- Mot to be equal; the periphery of a circle, and 
wing F* diameter, not to be incommenſurable ; or 


patter not to be diviſible, moveable, paſſive, 
nd inert. Every object, and every idea of the 


4 Ws D 
n . 
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IK 

EP E nind, as before obſerved, has an indiviſible 

- of Ind invariable eſſence; from whence ariſe its 
* . 3 
Properties, and numberleſs truths concerning it. 

duty, Rad the command, which Omnipotence has 

/ ac- ver things, is not to alter their abſtract na- 

One 

nary, ures; to make them to be what they are not; 

on r deſtroy neceſſary truth; which is contra- 

> an 


Pictory, and would infer the deſtruction of all 
Feaſon, wiſdom, and knowledge, But the true 
idea 
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idea of Omnipotence, is an unlimited com. 
mand over all particular, external exiſtences 
to make, deſtroy, or vary them infinitely and“ 
endleſsly : And even, with reſpect to external“ 
exiſtences, there are truths implied in ther 
general natures, and ariſing from every parti. 
cular ſtate of them, which, while this ſtae? 
continues, cannot, without a contradiction, be/ 
conceived alterable by any power. — The na-. 
tures of things then being immutable ; what. 
ever we ſuppoſe the natures of actions to be, 
that they muſt be immutably. If they are ab 
ſolutely and univerſally indifferent; this indif-* 
ference is itſelf immutable, and there neithet 
is, nor can be any one thing that, in reality, 
we ought to do rather than another. The ſam 


is to be {aid of right and wrong, morality and 4 8 
immorality, as far as they expreſs aa eines { | 


ters of actions. They muſt, immutably and ne- 4 
ceſſarily, belong to thoſe actions of which thei 


are truly affirmed. 


No will, therefore, can render any thin 
good and obligatory, which was not fo ante. 
cedently, and from eternity; or any action 
right, that is not ſo in itſelf; meaning by 4% 
tion, here, not the bare external effect, or even 
produced ; but the ultimate principle or rukſ 
of conduct, or the determination of a reaſon 


able 
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om. able being, conſidered as accompanyd with, 
ices,þ and ariſing from the perception of ſome mo- 
and tives and reaſons, and intended for ſome end. 

nal According to this ſenſe of the word action, 
hen! whenever the principle in conformity to which 
art. we act, or the thing ultimately intended, is dif- 
ſtae ferent, the action is different, though the ſteps 
„ be purſued, or the external effects produced, may 
na- be exactly the fame. If we attend to this, the 
hat. truth and ſenſe of what I have juſt obſerved, 
» be, will be eaſily ſeen. — Put the caſe of any thing 
> ab. whatever, the doing of which is indifferent, or 
dil. attended with no circumſtances of the agent 
ither that render it, on any account, better, or fitter 
ali to be done than omitted. Is it not plain that, 
ſam while all things continue the fame; it is as 
7 and 4 impoſſible for any will or power to make act- 
ar ac: 2 ing right and obligatory here, as it is for them 
Jo make two equal things unequal, without 
producing any change in either? Tis true, 
the doing any indifferent thing may become 


thing 4 obligatory, by being commanded, by a being 
ante poſſeſſed of rightful authority over us: But 


chen it is obvious, that there is a change pro- 
duced in the circumſtances of the agent, and 
chat what nc is obligatory, is not the ſame 
with what before was indifferent. The exter- 
nal effect, or event, or, in other words, the mar- 

| | ter 
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ter of the action is indeed the ſame ; but no- 
thing is plainer, than that actions materially 
the ſame, may be not only different, but op- 
poſite, according to the various ends aimed at, 
or principles of morality with which the mat- Y 4 
ter of them is connected; otherwiſe, cruel and R 
beneficent actions might be the ſame ; as when, 
by the ſame ſteps, a man defignedly ſaves, or In 
ruins his country, - 

When a thing, otherwiſe indifferent, be- In 
comes obligatory, by being made the 22 F u 
of a promiſe; we are not to imagine, in this E 
caſe, that our own will or breath alters the na- 4 ef 
ture of things; or properly makes what is in-, 
different, not ſo. But what was indifferent | 1 
before the promiſe (as, for example, in given 
circumſtances, walking to ſuch a place) is ſtill | 4 
ſo; and it cannot be ſuppoſed, that, àfter the 4 
promiſe, i it becomes obligatory, without a plain 
contradiction. All that the promiſe does, is, 1 
to alter the connexion of a particular effect; 
or to cauſe that to be an inſtance of a ge. 
neral and eternal duty, which was not o 
before. There are few or no effects pro- 
ducible by us, which may not be, in thi i 
manner, variouſly modified, fall under diffe- 
rent principles of morality ; acquire connexiom 
ſometimes with happineſs, and ſometimes wit 
miſeryi 
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no- miſery ; and thus ſtand in different relations to 
ally Ina reaſonable nature. 
op- The ſeeming exceptions, therefore, to EM 
at, * is here aſſerted, taken from poſitive laws, pro- 
aat- miſes, &c. are nothing to the purpoſe. It ap- 
and pears, that when an obligation to particular in- 
len, 5 different things ariſes from the divine com- 
or mand, or poſitive laws; it is by no means to 
be inferred from hence, that obligation is the 
be- mere creature of will, or that the nature of 
ect what is indifferent is changed: Nothing here 
this 3 becoming obligatory, which was not ſo from 
na- eternity; that is, obeying the divine will, and 
in- / authority. And had there been, antece- 
rent N dently, nothing right in this, no determination 
rven Nor inducement, from the natures of things, to 
ſtill obey the divine will; it is certain, it could 
the have induced no obligation, nor at all affected 
lain gan intellectual nature, as ſuch. — Will and 
„ bs, laws fignify nothing, abſtracted from ſomething 
ect; ¶ previous to them, in the nature and circum- 
ge- ſtances of the law-giver, and the ſubject, to 
t ſo give them force, and render diſobedience a 
pro- crime. If mere will ever obliged, what rea- 
this ſon can be given, why the will of one being 
iffe- ſhould oblige, and of another not; why it 


ſhould not oblige alike to every thing it re- 
auires; and why there ſhould be any difference 
G between 


| 
AL 
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between praver and authority. It is eternal 
truth and reaſon, then, that, in all caſes, oblige, 


monk 1 


1 
* 2 1 * N 5 

p * 3 „ "0 
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* 
4 
and not mere will. So far, we ſee, is it from . 
being poſſible, that any will or laws ſhould 
create right; that they can have no effect, but 
in virtue of natural and antecedent right and? 
juſtice. . 
Thus, then, is morality fixed on a ſure a5 2 
immoveable ba/is, and appears not to be, in. 
any ſenſe, fa&itious ; or the arbitrary produc. Av. 
tion of any power human or divine; but 1% 2 
ly everlaſting and neceſſary with all truth ani gn 
reaſon. And this we find to be as evident, à n. 
that right and wrong ſignify a reality * i} 
what is ſo denominated, How much mon 
ſatis factory to our minds, and honourable u ˖ 
virtue, is this, than to make it a mutable wif 0 
precarious thing, entirely dependent on men- e. 
tal taſte, fancy, or poſitive conſtitution; al : FF 
without any ſtandard in truth and nature ? I} F 
I have reaſoned right, this is properly and a ot 
fectually to annibilate I it; becauſe it is ee 
e 
3 vag exo vyuys udev ur ανſũe ve te Ov, we TH : 
re, To chat dg 0109 Th hννö KONG TE A, a yuY ov. © OR 
in Phzd. Sect. 18. 1 20 
5 As much ſo, as it would be to annihilate matter vi 
motion, to make them merely ideas, or modes of ſenſatuſ er 
of our minds. 43 U 
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ernal moving it wholly from the natures of things; 
lige, ſubſtituting abſolute indifference in the room 
from ÞY pf right and wrong in actions, and abſolving 
would PR. 11 beings from all real duty and obligation. 
„ but ut enough has been ſaid to this purpoſe. 


an i 8 1 ſhall put an end to this chapter, with ob- 
Mecving ; that the opinion of thoſe, who main- 


a ain our ideas of morality to be derived from 
enſe, is far from being entirely modern. There 
Poere among the antients, philoſophers ; Pro- 
Foros, in particular, and his followers; who 
WE otertained a like opinion; but extended it 
nuch farther, that is, to all ſcrence ; denied 
l abſolute and immutable truth; and aſſert- 
N cvery thing to be relative to perception. 
ad indeed it ſeems not a very unnatural tranſ- 
oon, from denying abſolute moral truth, to 
cnying / ab/elute truth; from making right 
nd wrong, juſt and unjuſt, relative to per- 
Pepton; to aſſerting the ſame of whatever we 
Memonly rank among the objects of the un- 
Perſtanding. Why may not he, who rejects 
e reality of rightneſs in beneficence, of wrong 
producing needleſs miſery, be led, by the 
me ſteps, to deny the certainty of other ſelf- 
ov ident principles? Why may he not as well 
Meay the reality, for example, of fraitneſs in 
line drawn the ſhorteſt way between two 
G 2 points; 


unfixed and imaginary things; the other hf 1 
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points ; or of aptneſs and unaptneſs, of con- 1 
nexion and proportion between certain objects 
and quantities? He that diſtruſts his reaſon in 
the one caſe, why ſhould he not alſo in the o- 
ther? He that refers the former perceptions to 
a ſenſe; why ſhould he not make all knowledge 
to be 2 as the before- mentioned philoſo- x J 
pher did ? — It may, at leaſt, be ſaid, that con- 
ſequences much worſe, cannot follow from 
making all the principles of knowledge arbi- I 3 
trary and factitious, than from making mora- 3 
lity ſo; from ſuppoſing all that we think we per. 
ceive, of the natures and relations of things, to 1 ; 
be merely affections of our minds, and not te- 4 | I 
ſemblances of any diſtin& and independent re- 
ality in things, than from ſuppoſing this if 
the objects of our moral diſcernment. If 4 E 
the one overthrows, by neceſſary r 
all truth and reaſon, and repreſents them a 


the like effect on that, which is the moſt im- 
portant part of truth, and the nobleſt object 9 
our minds. If the one deſtroys the neceſſanſ 
wiſdom and intelligence of the Deity (the ven ab 
idea of a mind, and of knowledge, being im 8 
poſſible, if there is nothing permanent in ” on 
natures of things, nothing neceſſarily true, aui 
therefore nothing to be known) the oy . 
equa 
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ol ; qually, deſtroys what to us is an equally in- 
ie ol eereſting part of his character, his moral per- 
5 9 ections. 


n in 11 

ry b bone argument which, it ſeems, Protagoras 
made great uſe of in maintaining his opinions, 

ns to 

lede ” ZE that colour and ſound, and the other ſen- 


: Hoble qualities of bodies, are not things really 


loſo- . a: ; : 
Exiting without us when not perceived, or 


© Cn. ati 


* E ; qualities always inherent in bodies ; but ſenſa- 
abi. 4 ons; or certain middle, relative, and ever- 
nora- Frying things begot between the ſenſible ob- 
per 2 ect and organ, or produced by the action of 
as, 1 3 he one on the other : the ſame object, as he 
ot re- IF eaſoned, often appearing to have different qua- 
nt u. ies to different perſons; and no two perſons 


ais c. perhaps having exactly the ſame ideas of any 
- IIe ſenſible quality of any object ® From 
* hence, and from a notion, not very conſiſt- 
nt with it, that conſciouſneſs, and underſtand- 
er has and all things, were to be reſolved into 
41 3 atter and motion ; he concluded, that all 
Wy 4 hings are in a perpetual flux ; and that 


4 
aence, 
em 4 


ceſſaſ * This was rejected by Plato and Aristotle; its being fo 

je ver boſed to ſcepticiſm, and the taking away the natural diſ- 

* im-. mination of good and evil, begetting in the former, as 
r. Cudworth ſays, a prejudice againſt it. Chap. IV. 21. 


in the I T E eg, Ko Wan s Davey Aoyovs &c. I will lay, 


e, ab“ (nor will it be ſaid amiſs) that nothing is any thing in 
othei i | ; 
equal 3 nothing 
f 
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nothing is true or falſe, any more than co. 


loured or ſonorous, in itlelf, but ſeeming- 


& itſeif; and that we never juſtly ſay of any object, that i 
«* is this or that. If we call an object great, it appean 
« alſo little; if heavy, it is alſo light; and fo of all ob. 
« jects; nothing being any one thing more than another, 
«© But all things, of which we wrongly ſay, that they are, 
<« ſpring out of motion, and the mixture and compoſ. 


& tion of things with one another; for nothing ever ab 


& ſolutely is, but is always generated.” «54 wv yap 1 
wor” vd. ac yiyueran. Vid. Plat. in Theet. — oa max 


£160: Pauverau, Torowle ute 25 £1401. oct Js oor Te 
aw co. What a thing appears to me, that it is to me, 
« What it appears to you, that it is to you.“ — a4, 
cis 62% Tv ov de £51V, na artltvdns, we suis 2 
woa, he object of ſenſe is always truth, nor can i 
<« deceive; for it is knowledge. bid. —— It was a f 
mous controverſy among the antient philoſophers ; we 
ther all things ſtood ſtill, or whether all things flowel 
Parmenides held the former; Heraclitus, and, after hin, 
Protagoras, and others, the latter. The meaning of thi 
controverſy (in part at leaſt) was; whether there was, a 
was not any thing permanent and neceſſary in the natut 
of things; or, ** as Ariſtotle declares (Ariſt. Met. Lib. i 
cap. 5.) whether there were any other objects of th 
6 mind, beſides ſingular ſenſibles, that were immutable 
& and, conſequently, whether there was any ſuch thing a 
& ſcience or knowledge that had a firmitude and ftav-W 
« lity in it.” The former denied this, and aller 
Otgoueryy vorar, a Moveable eflence, © The Par men. I 

„ deans and Pythagoreans, on the contrary, maintain 

* that, beſides ſingular ſenſibles, there were other objel 

& of the mind univerſal, eternal, and immutable, whia 

* they called the intelligible ideas, all originally contain 

* in one Archetypal mind or underſtanding. ” Vid. 11 
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tellectual Syſtem by Dr. Cudwerth, p. 387. 2d. Edit. 
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co: I and relatively to the perceiving mind. That 
ning ge applied this particularly to moral good and | 
vil, appears from ſeveral paſſages in Plato's | 
that i PF h-2tetus, where theſe notions of Protago- 


: J 
2 
- . 7 
TE 
| 
4 


all bb 's are at large explained, and confuted. He 
nothe, at would have a fuller view of what is here 
. id, may conlult this Dialogue of Plato's, or 
ver ab Pr. Cudworth's Treatiſe of Immutable and Eter- 
yap / Morality. 

I so much the ſame are men, and their opi- 
to me. ons, in all ages, that the event, in our own 
ade mes, has been conformable to what thus 
r Mappened in Socratess time, and to what was 
TY ſerved to be the natural tendency of the ac- 


wb Punt of morality I have oppoſed: And it is 


_ "2 oniſhing how far ſome, who have embraced 
r hin * 2 

f have extended the ſame opinion to our o- 
was, aer perceptions, and revived, perhaps even 


LY ceeded the wildeſt doctrines of antient ſcep- 
of the F 

utable t Aeye Torwuv Tanv, & c apionct ro ports EINAT AN 
thing IINETAI a ayaleoy xa xoxo. Soc. Tell me, is it your 
d on inion, that nothing ever it, but is made good and virtuous ? 
allerte 2 TY 


tet y A&yt, & rote du,, N, adixois, Ka j 
&vorioig tYeAgow iy veacteFou we uh £51 Puget a 
den vlan faulys xo, KANG To xoivy dota Tvlo 
vilau uni, Tols orav den, ras Goov av d yeovens 
. 1, e. They more eſpecially aſſerted, that nothing is 
or unjuſt, holy or unholy, y and eſſentially, 
t relatively to opinion or ſenſe. ” 


G 4 ticiſm, 


armen. 
ntainei 
object 
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ticiſm. The primary, as well as ſecondary 
qualities of matter, cauſe, effect, connexion, 
extenſion, duration, identity, and almoſt all 
about which knowledge is ' converſant, have 
been repreſented as only qualities of our minds; 
truth itſelf, and belief, or knowledge, repre- | 
ſented as a ſpecies of ſenſation: The idea 
confounded with its object: The % and 
the percipi maintained to be univerſally the 


ſame, and the impoſſibility aſſerted of any 
thing different from impreſſions, or va- 


rious kinds of weak and lively ſenſation. — 4 


Thus, is there neither morality, nor matter, 
* nor Deity, nor truth, nor any kind of exter- 
* nal exiſtence left. All our imagined diſcove- 


< ries, and boaſted knowledge, vaniſh, and the 
* whole univerſe is reduced into a mere ens ra-. 
* tionis, Every fancy of every being is equally il 
* true and juſt. Nothing being preſent to our 
© minds beſides our own ideas, there can be no 3 
* conception of any thing diſtin& from them; 
* no beings but “ ourſeves; no diſtinction be- 4 
* tween paſt and future time; no poſſibility ol 4 


* Nor ourſelves neither; for to exi/?, and to be perceis-Wi 
ed, being the ſame, perceptions themſelves, can have nM 
exiſtence , unlcſs there can be perceptions of perceptions Bl 
in infinitum, Beſides, by this ſyſtem, the only idea of whit 
we call ourſelves, is the contradictory and monſtraus one oi 


ce remen-M 
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lary FS cemembring wrong, or foreſeeing wrong. He 
ion, is the wiſeſt man, who has the moſt lively 
all F and fertile imagination, and in whoſe mind 


1ave BS are aſſociated the greateſt number of ideas and 


nds; FRF ſentiments; for their juſtneſs or correſponden- 

pre- cy to the reality of things, it is the greateſt 
idea BW abſurdity ever to call into queſtion,” When 
and Perſons are got theſe lengths, or avow princi- 
the 


ples directly implying them, it becomes high 
any Wine to leave them to themſelves, 
Va- Xx - | 
= ſcries of ſucceſſive and actually ſeparable percep- 
oons, not one of which continues, that is, exiſis at all; 
ter, nd without any thing that perceives. — It might be 
xter- further remarked ; that the very ſcheme that takes away the 
ove. iſtinction between paſt and future, and admits of no real 
: exiſtence independent of perception, is itſelf derived from, 
d the and founded upon the ſuppoſition of the contrary ; I mean, 
a-. the ſuppoſition that there have been pa/? impreſſions, of 
1 = which all ideas are copies; and that certain objects have 
ua been obſerved to have been conjoined in paſt inſtances, 
) Our and by this means produced that cuſtomary tranſition in the 
be no imagination from one of them to the other, in which rea- 
b oning is ſaid to conſiſt. It would have been abuſing the 


lem; 1 reader to mention theſe extravagancies, had not ſome of 
n be. them been ſtarted by Biſhop Ber#ely ; and his principles 


taken and purſued to a ſyſtem of ſcepticiſm, that plainly 
includes them all, by another writer of the greateſt talents, 
whom J have often had occaſion to refer to. See Treatiſe 


of Human Nature, and Philsſophical Eſſays, by Mr. Hume. 
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C H AP. II. 


Of our Ideas of the Beauty and Defermiy 
of Actions. 


„V. 
C e, 
ö 14 


a G, in the preceding chapter, con- 
ſidered our ideas of right and wrong; | 
come now to conſider the ideas of beaut;,| 
and its contrary, which ariſe in us from the 
obſervation of actions. | 1 
This is the ſecond kind of ſentiment, o 
perception with reſpect to actions, which, I 
have obſerved, we ought carefully to attend u 
and diftinguiſh. Little need be ſaid to ſnew, 
that it is different from the former. We ar 
plainly conſcious of more than the bare dil- 
cernment of right and wrong, or the cool 
judgment and determination of reaſon con- 
cerning the natures of actions. We often ſay of 
ſome actions, not only that they are right, bu 
that they are amiable; and of others, not only 
that they are wrong, but odious, ſhocking, vile. 
Every one muſt ſee, that theſe epithets denote 
the delight; or, on the contrary, the Horror 
and deteſtation felt hy ourſelves ; and, conſe- 
quently, 


1 JF our Ideas, Ce. gr 
Sently, ſignify not any real qualities of actions, 
bit the effetts in us, or the particular plea- 
Fre and pain, attending the contemplation of 
em. To ſay, that actions are in themſelves 
rely or odious; would be no leſs abſurd, than 
ay of any other objects of our obſervation, 
Pat they are in themſelves grateful or ungrate- 
% ͤpleaſant or painful. 

What now is the true account nnd origi- 
ginal of theſe perceptions? Muſt they not 
ariſe entirely from an original, arbitrary 
ſtructure of our own minds, by which cer- 
IF tain objects, when obſerved, are rendered 
it, co the occaſions of certain ſenſations and affec- 
ch, 1 tions? And thus, are we not, here at leaft, 
under a neceſſity of recurring to a ſenſe ? 
Can there be any connexion, except what 
ariſes from poſitive conſtitution, or the good 
pleaſure of our Maker, between any objects 
and particular modifications of pleaſure and 


con pain in the perceiving mind ? ” 

ay of 1 anſwer ; there may be ſuch a connexion ; 
„ but nd, I think, there is ſuch a connexion in ma- 
on) inſtances ; and particularly in that before us. 


Why, or how the impreſſions made by 
W-:ernal cbjefts on our bodily organs, produce 
Ne ſenſations conſtantly attending them, it is 
Mot poſſible for us to diſcover. The ſame is 
true, 


our frame; ſo God has ſeen fit to make u 


we are examining, is; * that ſuch are the uM 
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true, of the ſenſations or affections of mist 
produced by the objects of many of the int. 1 
nal ſenſes. In ſuch inſtances, we can conceit 
of no connexion between the effects in us and 

their apparent cauſes; and the only account 
we can give of the matter is, that * ſuch ;F* 


« and to adapt our faculties and particular ob 
* jects to one another. But this is far fron 
being true uni verſally. There are objects au, 
ideas, which have a natural aptitude to pleaſe 
or diſpleaſe our minds. And thus in the ſpl 
ritual world, the caſe is the ſame, as in th: 
corporeal; where, though there are event | 
which we cannot explain, and numberle; 
cauſes and effects, of which, for want of bein : 
acquainted with the inward ſtructure and con- 
ſtitution of bodies, we know no more tha 
their exiſtence : There are yet cauſes likewik 
the manner of whoſe operation we underſtand 
and events, between which we diſcern a rei 
neceſſary connexion. 7 | 

One account, therefore, of the ſentimeniſ 


© tures of certain actions, that, when perceive! 
ce as they are, by a reaſonable being, then 
© muſt reſult in him certain emotions and a 
« fections. 


4 
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—W @ That there are objects which have a natural 


inter. 

cen titude to pleaſe or offend, or between which 

us Rf 4 d the contemplating mind there is a neceſſa- 
congruity or incongruity, ſeems to me un- 

CCOunts 

uch i jeſtionable. — For, what ſhall we ſay of ſu- 


eme and complete excellence? Are what we 
Wan by theſe only particular modes or ſenſa- 
ns of our minds; or, if real and objective 
ings, can they be contemplated without all 
notion? Is the aid of a ſenſe neceſſary to 
c the character of the Deity appear amia- 
WJ; or, would pure and abſtract reaſon remain 


=? ite unaffected with, and indifferent to this 
berlel bject? What more is neceſſary to cauſe it to 
* bein loved and admired betides knowing it? The 
d core it is known, and the better it is under- 
„ thallf ood, and the more clear from infirmity and 


perfection the intellectual eye is, mult it not 
e more delight? 

Again; a reaſonable being, void of all ſu- 
Peradded determinations or ſenſes, who knows 
early what order and happineſs are, would, I 
ink, unavoidably, receive pleaſure from the 
Survey of a univerſe, where perfect, boundleſs 
Pr dcr prevailed; and the contrary proſpect of 
aniverſal confuſion and miſery, would neceſſa- 
ly offend him. 

But 
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But his own happineſs and miſery are unde. 
niably objects, which no being can contem. 
plate with indifference. Of which in the next 
chapter, 

What is thus true, in theſe and other in- 
ſtances, is particularly evident in the preſent 
caſe. Tis not indeed plainer, that, in any in- 
ſtances, there are correſpondencies and con- 
nexions of things among themſelves ; or that 
one motion has a tendency to produce another; 
than it is, that virtue is naturally adapted to 
pleaſe every obſerving mind, and to promote 
the happineſs of the world ; and vice the con- 
trary. I cannot perceive an action to be 
right, without approving it; or approve it, 
without being conſcious of ſome degree of /a- 
tigfaction and complacency. I cannot perceive 
an action to be wrong, without diJapproving 
it; or diſapprove it, without being dip 
with it. Right actions then, as ſuch, muſt be 
grateful, and wrong ones ungrateful to us, The 
one muſt appear amable, and the other una- 
miable and baſe. — Goodneſs, faithfulneſs, juſ- 
tice, and gratitude, on the one hand ; and cru- 
elty, treachery, injuſtice, and ingratitude on the 
other, are oppoſites, and cannot appear alike, 
or convey like ſentiments to any mind. On 
all who can perceive and compare them, = 

mu 


r an * 46.2 


e 
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muſt have oppoſite effects. The fr/ff muſt be 
liked, the/aft diſliked ; the firſt muſt be lov- 
ed, the laſt hated, Nor can the contrary be 
aſſerted, or theſe ſentimeats ſuppoſed to be re- 
verſed, without a contradiftion. To Sebold 
virtue, is to admire her. To behold her as ſhe 
is, in her intrinfic and complete importance, 
dignity, and excellence, is to poſſeſs ſupreme 
affection for her. On the contrary; to per- 
ceive vice, is the very ſame as to blame and con- 
demn; to perceive it in its naked form and 
malignity, is to dread and deteſt it above all 
things. 

Self-approbation, and ſelf-reproach, are the 
chief ſources of private happineſs and miſery. 


Theſe are connected with, and entirely depen- 


dent upon, our conſciouſneſs of practiſing, or 
not practiſing virtue. Self-approbation cannot 
be ſeparated from the remembrance of having 
done well; nor ſelf-condemnation from the 
remembrance of having done wrong. Nothing 
can be of more conſequence to a being, who 
is obliged to be perpetually reflecting on him- 
ſelf, and his actions, than to be at peace with 
himſelf, and able to bear the ſurvey of his 
actions, Virtue and vice, therefore, from the 
natures f things, are the immediate and prin- 


cipal, 
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cipal, and the moſt conſtant and intimate 
cauſes of private happineſs or miſery. 
It ſhould be minded here, that theſe effects, 
ariſing from the conſideration of virtue and 
vice, muſt be different, and in different de- 
orees in different beings, or in the fame being 
in different periods and circumſtances of his ex- 
iſtence. The pleaſure received from virtuous 
actions, or the ſenſe of beauty in them, muſt 
be varied by numberleſs things, both in the 
circumſtances and natures of the actions, and 
in the underſtandings and conditions of the per- 
cipient beings. One, who has been a frequent 
obſerver of acts of the greateſt virtue, or who 
has ſeen little of the extravagance of vice, 
would be but little moved with the ſame ac- 
tion, which a perſon who has always lived 
among rufhans, and to whom wickedneſs 1s 
become familiar, might obſerve with wonder. 
Pain or ſickneſs, the influence of implanted 
byaſſes and propenſions; many different diſ- 
poſitions of the temper, and aſſociated ideas, 
may leſſen or prevent the effects that would 
otherwiſe follow the perceptions of moral good 
and evil: But ſtill the eſſential tendencies con- 
tinue the ſame; and to every rational mind 
properly diſpoſed, morally good actions muſt 
for ever be acceptable, and can never of them- 
ſelves 
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| : ſelves offend ; and morally evil actions muſt for 


ever be diſagreeable, and can never of them 
= /elves pleaſe. — The effects produced by all 
cauſes depend on the particular circumſtances 
in which they operate, and muſt differ as theſe 
differ. And, agrecably to this general obſer- 
vation, the ſame objects of moral diſcern- 
ment, whatever may be their natural aptitude, 

muſt affect reaſonable beings differently, ac- 


2 cording to the different diſpoſitions they are in, 
and the different clearneſs of their perceptions. 


S Theſe things ſeem to furniſh us with a 
bint concerning the happineſs of the Deity, 
that may deſerve to be juſt mentioned, as we 
go along. Were the foundations of happi- 
© neſs of a nature entirely precarious and facti- 
© tious, it would be impoſſible to conceive, how 
that Being, who is himſelf the cauſe of all 
things, and can derive nothing from any fo- 
reign or precarious ſource, could be happy. 
But it has been ſhewn, that there are percep- 
tions, between which and pleaſure, there is a 
neceſſary connexion. There are objects of 
contemplation naturally productive of delight; 
attributes of being that capacitate for bleſſed- 
Wy nels, and perfections or qualities imply ing it. 
A reaſonable being is capable of greater hap- 


pinels than a being merely ſenſitive, He has, 
in 
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in himſelf, the ſources of ſuperior good. And 
as much more wiſdom and reaſon as any being 
poſſeſſes ; ſo much the higher happineſs he is 
capable of. There is therefore, in the natures 
of things, a ſtable and permanent foundation 
for happineſs. And that of the Deity may, 
reſult neceſſarily and wholly from what he 
7s *; from his poſſeſſing in himſelf all truth, 
all good, all perfection, all that is beatifying, ; 4 

But to return from this digreflion, What 2 


= Ea a 
- 


has been ſaid, is not alone ſufficient, to ac- Sy 
count for all the kinds and degrees of affetion 610 
we feel in our minds, with reſpect to virtue 5 - 
and vice. In ſome ſuperior beings, it is poſſi- 175 
ble, it may be the whole account; but, in us, OO 
the intellectual faculty is yet in its infancy, AP 
The loweſt degrees of it are, indeed, ſuf- * 
ficient to diſcover moral diſtinctions in gene- I] 
ral; becauſe theſe, in their capital branches, upon 
| are ſelf-evident, and neceſſarily connected and 


with, or included in, the very ideas them- 
felves of certain actions and characters. They 
muſt, therefore, appear to all, who are capable 
of making actions, and the natures of things, 


* Oe evdaumwr u £51 Kat uarcteaO, di e dt THI 
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the objects of their reflexion. But the degree 
in which they appear; the clearneſs, accuracy, 
force, and extent with which they are diſcern- 
ed; and, conſequently, their effects and influ- 
= ence, muſt, ſo far as the beings are conſider- 
: ed as purely intelligent, be in proportion to 
the ſtrength and improvement of their rational 
faculties, and their acquaintance with truth, 
and the natures of things. 

From hence, it will be obvious, what occa- 
ſion there is that, in men, the rational prin- 
EY ciple, or the intellectual diſcernment of right 
and wrong, ſhould be aided by ſomewhat in- 
inctive. The dictates of mere reaſon, 
which are always flow, calm, and deliberate, 
would otherwiſe be frequently inſufficient to 
direct them, and much too weak for their go- 
vernment. This will more plainly appear, 
upon conſidering how many ſtrong paffions, 

and merely animal deſires and appetites, the 
condition and circumſtances in which we are 
placed, rendered neceffary for us; but which, 
| from the nature of them, could not but often 
; draw us contrary to reaſon, and interfere with 
its dictates. For theſe paſſions and appetites, 
reaſon alone, tender and imperfect as it yet is 
in us, would not, certainly, be a ſufficient 
match. This is particularly true of our firſt 
| | H 2 | years z 
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years; when our lower powers exert their full . of 
force, and reaſon has ſcarcely unfolded itſclf, {Re ;, 
or wants cultivation and improvement by uſe, , ,, 
inſtruction, and experience. How wiſely then ly 
has our Maker provided ſupplies to its imper- {Kc n. 
fections in our preſent frame, and enforced our g. 


intellectual perceptions by a ſuperadded ſenſe; {Rc in 
ſo that now, what appears worthy and right, þe 
has a poſitive determination of our natures in It 
its favour, and is made the object of defire man 
and delight, beyond what we ſhould have o- {Wits 
therwiſe felt; and wrong, on the contrary, is MWfceli 
made to excite additional ſenſations of averſion the 
and horror in us. Thus are we more effec- Iris 
tually engaged to virtue, and deterred from ¶actec 
vice; a due balance is preſerved between the Wwe 
ſeveral parts of our conſtitution ; weight and of re 
ardor are given to the perceptions of the un- ſupp: 
derſtanding, and its dictates properly ſeconded RW nicio 
and ſupported ; which, elſe, would have been BW prov: 
liable to be overpowered by every appetite and find, 
tendency of animal nature, natur 
the 

Upon the whole; it appears, I think, from MW doub 
what has been ſaid in this, and the preceding WW tione 
chapters, that, © in contemplating the actions 
« and affections of moral agents, we have both 
« a perception of the underſtanding, and a fe 
« / 


i * P 
. Eli. 
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F of tbe bear: ; and that the latter, or the effects 


ein us accompanying our moral perceptions, 
L are deducible from two ſprings. They part- 
F< ly depend on the poſitive conſtitution of our 
W<c natures; But the moſt ſteady and univerſal 
* ground of them is, the eſſential congruity or 


i incongruity between object and faculty, * as 


before explained. 


It may be difficult in this, as well as in 


many other caſes, to determine the preciſe li- 
mits between theſe two ſources of our mental 
feelings; and to ſay, how far the effects of 
the one are blended with thoſe of the other. 
ris undoubted, that we ſhould have felt and 
acted, in almoſt every inſtance, otherwiſe than 
ve nov do, if the deciſions and influence 
of reaſon had been left entirely calm and un- 
WE ſupported ; nor is it eaſy to imagine how per- 
vicious the conſequences of this would have 


proved. For this reaſon, and alſo becauſe we 


WT find, that the ſenſible and animal part of our 
W natures is quite unaffected in few or none of 
che operations of our minds; it cannot be 


doubted, but that both the cauſes I have men- 
tioned, unite their influence: And the great 


* Placet ſuapte natura — virtus. Sen. 


Efiamſi a nullo laudetur, natura eft laudabilt. Tully. 
H 3 Queſ- 
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\_ Queſtion is, not whether implanted determi. Þ 
nations, ſenſes, or inſtincts are, in any way, 
concerned in morality ; but, whether all is to 


be reſolved to them. 


It was, probably, for want of duly conſider. 1 
ing the difference I have infiſted on between 
the honeſlum and pulchrum, the dJixao and / 
rah; or for want of carefully diſtinguiſhing 
between the diſcernment of the mind, and 
the ſenſations attending it in our moral per. 
ceptions ; that the Author of the Enquiry 
into the original of our ideas of beauty an; 
virtue, was led to derive all our ideas of vir- 
tue from an implanted ſenſe, Moral good and 
evil, he every where deſcribes, by the effects in 


us accompanying the perception of them, The 


rectitude of an action is, with him, the ſame 
with its gratefulneſs to the obſerver; and 
wrong the contrary, Were this juſt, it might 
be neceſſary to conclude, that they owe thei 
original, as maintained by him, to a moral 
ſenſe, with which the Author of our minds hal 
been pleaſed to furniſh them. But what can 
be more evident, than that right and pleaſurt, 
wrong and pain, are things totally different! 
As different as a cauſe and its effect; what ö 
underſiad, and what is felt; abſolute truth, and 
its agrecableneſs to the mind, —Let it be grant- 


ed, 
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ed, as undoubtedly it muſt, that ſome degree 
Jof pleaſure is inſeparable from the obſervation 
Jof virtuous actions T. It is juſt as unreaſon- 
able to infer from hence, that the perception 
of virtue is nothing diſtinct from the recep- 
tion of this pleaſure; as it would be to infer, 
with ſome, that ſolidity, extenſion, and figure 
_ are, in like manner, only particular modes of 
2 /er/ation ; becauſe attended, whenever they are 


perceived, with ſome ſenſations of fight or 


touch, and impoſſible to be conceived by the 
imagination without them. 


A well known and able writer on theſe 


| ſubjects, tells us; that, after ſome *® doubts, he 


at laſt ſatisfied himſelf, that all beauty, whe- 
ther natural or moral, is a ſpecies of abſolute 
truth ; as reſulting from, or conſiſting in, the 
neceſſary relations and congruities of ideas, 
'Tis hard to ſay, what the meaning of this is. 
Natural beauty will be conſidered preſently. 
And as to moral beauty, one would think, that 
the only thing meant, muſt be, that it denotes 
a real quality of certain actions. But the word 


t The virtue of an action, Mr. Hume ſays, is its pleaſ- 
ing us after a particular manner. Treatiſe of Human Na- 
ture, Vol. iii. page 10 

* See Mr. Balguy's Trab on the Foundation of Moral 
Goodneſs, P · 61. 
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beauty ſeems always iv refer to the reception my 
of pleaſure; and the beauty, therefore, of an WI 
action or character, muſt ſignify its being ſuch bes 
as pleaſes us; or has an apineſs to pleaſe when thi: 
perceived: Nor can it be juſt to conceive any WE by 
thing in the action itſelf, or to affirm any thing If 
of it, beſides s aptneſs, or that objective gre 
goodneſs or rectitude from which it proceeds. art 
Beauty and lovelineſs are ſynonymous ; but an for 
object /c!f-{cvely can only mean an object, by its WF is 
nature. fitted to produce love, are 
But it may be further worth obſerving, be- ap 
fore we quit this ſubject; that the epithets au- dit 
tiful and amiable are, in common language, are 
confined to actions and characters that pleaſe us Cal 
bighly, from the peculiar degree of moral w! 
worth and virtue apprehended in them. All Tit 
virtuous actions muſt be pleaſing to an intelli- WW th 
gent obſerver; but they do not all pleaſe to co 
the degree neceſſary to entitle them to theſe of 
peculiar denominations, as we generally apply Wi tic 
them. — What is meant by the different de- pc 
grees Of virtue and vice; of the approbation and lic 
difapprobation of actions; requires ſome ex- di 
plication, and will be the ſubject hereafter of re 
a particular enquiry, : 
of 


I wil! row add a few words concerning na- 
fura} beauty; which, though not directly to 
| " 
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my preſent purpoſe, requires ſome notice. 
What has been ſaid of the former ſpecies of 
beauty, is, with a little variation, applicable to 
this. The general ſource of it, as obſerved 
by Dr. Hutcbeſen, is uniformity amidſt variety. 
If we aſk, why this pleaſes? There ſeems no 
greater occaſion here to have recourſe to an 
arbitrary, internal ſenſe, than there was in the 


former caſe. The principal reaſon, I think, 
is the natures of variety and uniformity, which 
are ſuch, that, whenever united they are ad- 
apted to pleaſe every free, unbiaſſed mind that 
diſcerns them. — Some objects, we have ſeen, 
are naturally ſatisfactory to our thoughts, or 
carry in themſelves a power to give pleaſure, 
when ſurveyed; to which, in the preſent caſe, 
it is no objection, any more than it was in 
the former, that this pleaſure may be over- 
come, or prevented, in many circumſtances 
of the mind; as, when under any indiſpoſi- 
tion; when the attention is engaged by more 
powerful and intereſting objects and impreſ- 
lions; or through the influence of aſſociated, 
dilagreeable ideas. And though, for theſe 
reaſons, regular and harmonious forms may not 
always equally gratify, or even may ſometimes 
offend; yet they are incapable of offending, as 


ach, or under the conception of regular and 


harmo- 
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harmonious: That is, in ſtrict and propet 


language, it is not they ever give pain, but 


other cauſe, or connected circumſtance 
and idea. 

The following things may be obſerved con- 
cerning them, which may be corſidered a 
contributing towards producing the mind's 
complacency in them; and on which, in 2 
great meaſure, depends our preference of 
them, | 

Firſt, They are more eaſily comprehended 
by the mind. Every one knows, how much 
more difficult it is to retain, in the memory, a 
multitude of things which are unconnected, 
and lie in confuſion, than of things diſpoſed 
into a regular method and plan; one, or a few 
of which, when conceived, infer all the reſt, 
It is order and uniformity which unite the parts 
of a complicated object, ſo that we can ſur- 
vey it at once with diſtinctneſs and ſatis faction; 
whereas, if it wanted theſe, it would become 
not one, but a multiplicity of objects, our con- 
ceptions of it would be broken and embarraſſed, 
between many different“ parts, which ftood 
in no fixt relations, and had no correſpondence 


* See The Enquiry into the original of our ideas of beauty, 
Sect. viii. 2. 
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to one another, and each of which would re- 
quire a diſtinct idea of itſelf. By regularity 
s variety meaſured and determined, and in- 
finity itſelf, as it were, conquered by the mind 
and brought within its view. The juſtneſs of 
theſe obſervations will appear to any one, by 
conſidering abſtract truths, and general laws of 
nature; or by thinking of the particular in- 
BY ſtance, of a thouſand equal lines, as ranged 
into the*form of a regular Polygon; or, on 


the contrary, as joined to one another, at ad- 
ventures, without obſerving any order. 

Further; order and ſymmetry are what 
give things their ſtability and ſtrength, and 
ſubſerviency to any valuable purpoſe. What 
ſtrength would an army have, or what would 
it be fit for, without order ? Upon what 
depends the health 'of animal bodies, but 
upon the due order and adjuſtments of 
their ſeveral parts? What happineſs could pre- 
vail in the world, if it was a ſcene of confu- 
ſion; a general and perfect chaos? 

Thirdly, Regularity and order evidence 
art and deſign. The objects in which they 
appear bear the impreſſes of mind and intelli- 
gence upon them; and this, perhaps, is one 
of by principal foundations of their agreeable- 
nels, | 


Theſe 
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Theſe things, however, are moſt properly 
effects and coniequences of uniformity and 


order ; and theretore it muſt nut be thought, xhi 
that there is not in the regular fortus them. But 
ſelves, abſtracted from theſe confiderations, true 


ſomething immediately agreeable. 

Diſorder and confuſion denote only the ne- 
gation of regularity and order; or any ar- 
rangement and diſpoſition of things, which are 
not according to a law, rule or plan, and 
prove not deſign. Theſe are not poſitively diſ- 
pleaſing ; except where we previoully expect- 
ed order; or where impotence and want of 
{ſkill appear, and the contriver has either failed 
of his deſign or executed it ill. 

'Tis ſcarcely needful to obſerve, that Brutes 
are evidently incapable of the pleaſures of beau- 
ty, becauſe they proceed from'a compariſon of 
ideas and the diſcernment of analogy, de/ign, 


proportion and the various relations and connex- bea 
ions of the parts of objects, to which their ly . 
faculties dont reach. ing 
There are ſome who aſſert that, if we ex- litt 
cept the pleaſure ariſing from the apprehended | 
art; it is variety alone that pleaſes in beautiful tha 
objects; and the uniformity only as neceſſary to pon 
make it diſtinctly perceivable by the mind. It an 
ra 


might, perhaps, with more reaſon, be _ 
| e 
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ed that it is the uniformity alone that pleaſes, 
End the variety only as requiſite to its being 
E chibited and diſplayed in a greater degree. 
hut neither of theſe aſſertions is exactly 
true. 
Lis alſo aſſerted, as before obſerved, that 
t atural beauty is a real quality of objects. 
He who approves of what has been offered 
on moral beauty, will eaſily apply it here and 
W ſatisfy himſelf. Tis impoſſible for any one 
bo conceive the objects themſelves, to be en- 
dowed with more, than a particular order of 
parts, and with powers, or an affinity to our 
perceptive faculties, thence ariſing ; and, if 
= we call this beauty, then it is an abſolute, in- 
herent quality of certain objects; and equally 
W exiſtent whether there be any mind to diſcern 
W it or not. But, ſurely, order and regularity 


Leauty itſelf. This diſpute after all, when du- 
hy conſidered, muſt be chiefly about the mean- 
W ing of the word beauty ; and therefore deſerves 
little regard. 

I ſhall only obſerve further on this head; 
that it may be worth the reader's attention and 
enquiry, how far the account given of the plea- 
ſures received from the contemplation of mo- 
ral good and of natural objects, may be ap- 
ply'd 
4 


j are, more properly, the cauſes of beauty than 
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ply d to the pleaſures received from many o- 
ther ſources; as the approbation of other,, 


greatneſs of objects, diſcovery of truth and in. 
creaſe of knowledge, 


Having now finiſhed our enquiry into the 
nature and original of our ideas of right and 
wrong ; beauty and deformity ; it comes natu- 
rally in our way, as a proper ſupplement to 
this and the preceding chapters, to take no- 
tice of our general notions of perfection and 
excellency in objects. Some obſervations have 
been before made upon this ſubject, and it coin- 
cides ſo far with the Subjects already treated of, 
that little or nothing peculiar can be aid on it, 
It will, however, be very proper here to engage 
the reader's particular attention to it. 

The ſame perſons who affert that there is 
no diſtinction, in point of real objective ex- 
cellence and worth, between actions and cha- 
racters, may be expected to aſſert, and un- 
doubtedly they will aſſert che ſame of all things; 
and fly to a ſenſe to account for any preference 
we give in our ideas to any objects.“ We have, 

* We have the ideas of greater decency and dignity in 
ſome pleaſures than in others; as in the pleaſures of the ima- 
gination or the underſtanding, than in thoſe of the bodily 


ſenſes. Dr. Hutcheſon, after obſerving this, ſeems uncer- 
tain whether it ought to be aſcribed to a conſtant opinion 


neceſſarily 
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5 neceſſarily, the notion of different degrees of 


perfection in different objects; but, upon this 
ſcheme, this is all zllſion. There is no one 


* thing truly and abſclutely better than another, 


but the whole compaſs and poſſibility of being 
is, to the eye of reaſon, entirely on a level; a- 
like void of all intrinſick difference in point 
of dignity and excellence. Nay, the very no- 
tion of intrinſicłk excellence, ſelf worth or 
different degrees of objective perfection and 
imperfection, implies an impoſſibility and con- 
tradiction. How can it be poſſible to acquieſce 
in ſuch a ſcheme? When we conceive of an in- 
telligent being as a more noble and perfect na- 
ture than a clod of earth; do we then err? 
Or is it owing to an implanted power, that 
we at all make ſuch a diſtinction; or that, in 
particular, we give the preference in our 
eſteem to the divine nature, as ſurpaſſing in- 
finitely in excellence and dignity, all other na- 
tures? The truth is; theſe, like the other i- 
deas already inſiſted on, are ideas of the un- 
derſtanding. They are derived from the 
cognizance it takes of the comparative eſſences 


of innocence in the former pleaſures ; which would reduce 
the preference we give them, as he ſays, to the moral ſenſe; 
or whether there be not in theſe caſes a different ſort of per- 
ceptions to be reckoned another claſs of ſenſations. See 
Treatiſe of the Paſſions, Sect. 1. Art. 1. | 
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of things; and ariſe neceſſarily in the mind, 
upon conſidering certain objects and qualities; 
as denoting what they are. 

There is in nature an infinite vari- 
ety of exiſtences and objects; which we as 
unavoidably conceive endowed with various 
degrees of perfection, as we conceive of them 
at all, or conſider them as different. It is not 
poſſible to contemplate and compare dead 
matter and life ; brutality and reaſon ; miſery 
and happineſs ; virtue and vice ; ignorance and 
knowledge; impotence and power; the deity 
and inferior beings ; without acquiring the 
ideas of better and worſe ; perfect and imperfett; 
noble and ignoble; excellent and baſe. — The firſt 
remove from nothing is unwrought matter, 
Next above this is vegetative life ; from whence 
we aſcend to ſenſitive and animal life, and 
from thence to happy and active intelligence; 
which admits of an infinite variety of degrees, 
and of different orders and claſſes of beings, 
riſing without end, above one another, Every 
ſucceſſive ſtep and advance of our thoughts in 
this gradation, conveys the notion of higher 
and higher excellence and worth ; *till at laſt 
we arrive at uncreated, complete and ſupreme 
excellence. If this is not intellectual percep- 
tion; but /erſation merely; then may all na- 

ture 
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ture as it now appears to us be reverſed ; the 
top placed at the bottom, and the bottom at 
the top; an atom of unconſcious, inactive 
matter may be advanced to the firſt place in 
the ſcale, and conceived to poſſeſs ſupreme 
excellence; and that as juſtly and truly as 
now the contrary is conceived. 

I am pleaſed to find a worthy and excellent 
S writer expreſſing fully my ſentiments on this ſub- 
ect; with whoſe words I ſhall conclude this chap- 
BE © ter. + We cannot, ſays he, avoid obſerving, 
that of things which occur to our thoughts, 
* the idea of ſuperior excellence accompanies 
* ſome upon a compariſon with others. As 
the external ſenſes diſtinguiſh between plea- 
* {ant and painful in their objects, and the in- 
* ternal ſenſe perceives a difference between 
„the beautiful and the deformed; fo the un- 
= © der/tanding not only ſeparates truth from falſ- 
hood, but diſcerns a dignity in ſome beings 
* and ſome qualities beyond others. Tis not 
e poſſible for a man to conſider inanimate na- 
* ture and life, the brutal and the rational 
powers, or virtue and vice, with a perfect in- 
difference, or without preferring one before 


+ See Mr. Abernethy's Sermons, Vol. II. p. 219. 
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* the other in his eſteem. And the idea of 
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*« a difference in the degrees of their perfeQi- 


eon, as neceſſarily ariſes in his mind, as that 55 
* of a diſſerence in their being. I * 
5 ; | 3 WI 
8 - the 
| If 
CHAP III. £4 q 
Of the Original of our Deſires and | II 
: ane 
Ae ectrons. a d ef 
| * Ft 
XJ HAT ſhould next be treated of, ac- {WY .. 
cording to the method which has been SE 
laid down, are our ideas of good and ill-de- * 
ſert. But I chuſe, firſt, to take into conſide- BY 
ration the original of our affections in general, it 
and eſpecially of the two leading ones; ſelf-love 4 


and benevolence. This is a ſubject which has affe 

a near relation to thoſe which have been al- 
ready examined, and to the deſign of this 
Treatiſe, I cannot find a properer place for 
what tis neceſſary I ſhould ſay upon it; and, 
therefore, doubt not, but I ſhall be excuſed, 
for interrupting ſo far the order at firſt propo- 

ſed, as to introduce it here. 

Each of our affections has its particular ob- 
ject and end, which we are led neceſſarily to 
deſite. Thus Self-lgve leads us to defire and 
purſue 
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© purſue private; and Benevolence, publick hap- 


pineſs. Ambition'is the love of fame, power 


and diſtinction; and Curzoſity is the love of 
2 what is new and uncommon, The objects of 
theſe and all our other affections, are deſired 
for their own fakes; and conſtitute ſo many 
© diſtinct ultimate ends and principles of action. 
This is eſſential to an affection or appetite, 
and the very notion of it. What is not at all 
deſired for isſell, but only as a means of ſome- 


thing elſe, cannot, with any propriety, be 


called the object of an affection. So, for ex- 
© ample; if, according to the opinion of ſome, 
ve deſire every thing merely as the means of 
our own good, and with an ultimate view to 
4 it, then in reality we deſire nothing but our 
own good, and have only the one {ſingle 
affection of felf-love. | 


We are, I believe, capable of obtaining a- 


bundant ſatis faction about the original of ſome 
of the tendencies and deſires we feel; and the 


attentive reader, from the nature and drift of 


me preceding reaſonings, may have been al- 
ready led to anticipate what I ſhall ſay. 


As all moral approbationand diſapprobation, 
and our ideas of beauty and deformity, have 
been aſcribed to an internal ſenſe ; meanipg by 
this, not any inward power of perception, 
but an implanted power, different from reaſon ; 

I 2 ſo, 
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ſo, all our defires and affections have, in like 
manner been aſcribed to inſinct, meaning by in- 
inct, not merely the immediate deſire of an ob. 
ject, but the reaſen of this defire or an in- 


planted propenſion. — The former opinion we 


have already at large examined. We are now 
to examine the latter. 

* Is then all deſire to be conſidered as v. 
* ly inſtinctive? Is it, in particular, owing to 
e nothing but an arbitrary principle planted in 
© our natures, or an original bias given them, 
* which they might have either wanted, or 
have received in the contrary direction; 
te that we are at all concerned for our own good, 
* or for that of others?“ 

As far as this enquiry relates to private good, 
we may without heſitation or doubt anſwer 
in the negative. The defire of happineſs for 
ourſelves, certainly ariſes not from inflinf 
in the ſenſe I have given of it, but from the 
natures and neceſſity of things. The full and 
adequate account of it, is, the nature of bappi. 
neſs. Tis impoſſible, but that creatures ca- 
pable of pleaſant and painful ſenſations, ſhould 
| love and chuſe the one, and diſlibe and avoid the 
other. No being, who knows what happinels 
and miſery are, can be ſuppoſed indifferent to 
them, without a plain contradiction, Pain i 

| not 
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not a fofible object of deſire; nor happineſs, 


of aver/ion. No power whatſoever can cauſe'a 
creature in the agonies of torture and miſery 
to be pleaſed with his ſtate, to like it for itſelf, 
or to wiſh to remain ſo. Nor can any power 
cauſe a creature rejoycing in bliſs, to diſlike 
his ſtate, or be id of its continuance. Then 
only can theſe things happen, -when pain can 
be agreeable, and pleaſure diſagreeable; that is, 


when pain can be pleaſure ; and pleaſure, 


ain. 
4 From hence I infer, that it is by no means, 
in general, an abſurd method of explaining 
our affections, to derive them from the natures 
of things and of beings. For thus we ſee 
are we to account for one of the moſt im- 
portant and urgent affections within us. To 
the preference and defire of private happineſs 
by all beings, nothing more is requiſite than 


to know what it is. - And may not this be 


* true, likewiſe, of publick happineſs? May 
e not benevolence in ſome degree be eſſential 
* to intelligent beings, as well as {elf love to 
« ſenfible beings ?” 1 0 

But let us enter into a more diſtinct conſide- 
ration of this point, and try what may be par- 


ticularly offered, to ſhew this to be indeed 


the true foundation of Benevolence. 
I 3 What 
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What we have already ſhewn carries 
weight with it, and ſeems alone ſufficient to 
fatisty us. For, let us, once more, put the 
caſe of a being purely reaſonable. Tis ſuth- 
ciently evident, that (tho' by the ſuppoſition 
void of any implanted byaſſes) he would not 
want all principles of action, and all inclina- 
tions; or be in a ſtate of abſolute; univerſal in. 
dolence and indifference. It has been thewn 
he would perceive virtue and poſſeſs affection 
to it, in proportion to the degree of his know- 
ledge and underſtanding. But, at leaſt, 
the nature of happineſs would engage him to 
chuſe and deſire it for himſelf. And is it 
credible that, at the ſame time, he would be 
totally and neceſſarily indifferent about it for 
. others ? Is there nothing unlikely in the ſup- 
poſition, that it has that in it, which would 
infallibly determine him to ſtudy and ſeek it 
for Hime; and yet nothing in it, which can 
excite him to a fingle thought or. the leaſt ap- 
probation of it for others? Would the nature 
of things, upon this ſuppoſition, be uniform and 
conſiſtent? Would he not be capable of ſeeing, 


that the happineſs of others is to them as im- 


portant as his is to him; and that it is in itſelf the 
ſame; equally good; equally valuable and de- 
ſirable, whoever poſſeſſes it ? — Every one 
will acknowledge it to be impoſſible, that he 

ſhould 
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ſhould defire pleaſure for himſelf, and miſery 


EZ for others. It ſhould ſeem alike impoſſible, 
that he ſhould defire pleaſure for himſelt, but 

not at all for others; however reſembling him; 

EZ however related to him; or of whatever cha- 
racter and dignity. 


In conſidering theſe things, we ſhould ® 


careful to keep in view the ſuppos'd circum- 
ſtances of the being about whom I argue, or 
to conceive of him as left to the exerciſe and 


effects of clear, unbiaſſed reaſon; and under 


no influence from competitions, interfering of 


intereſts, or other cauſes, which might have 


any tendency to prejudice or deccive him. 


Let us again enquire ; would not this being 


aſſent to this propoſition ; happineſs is better 
than miſery? A definition has been afked of the 
word better here, With equal reaſon might a de- 
finition be aſked of the word bigger, when the 


whole is affirmed to be bigger than a part. 
Both denote fimple ideas, and both zrath. 
The one, what happineſs, abſtractly and u- 
niverſally, is, compared with miſery ; and the 
other, what the whole is, compared with a part. 
And a mind that ſhould think happineſs not to 
be better than miſery, would miſtake as groflly, 
as a mind that ſhould believe the whole not to 
be bigger than a part. It cannot therefore be 


reaſonably doubted, but that ſuch a being, 
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contemplating and comparing happineſs and 
miſery, would as unavoidably as he perceives 
their difference, prefer the one to the other; 
and chuſe the one rather than the other, for hi 
fellow-beings, Nor can it, I ſhould think, 
be eaſy for any to bring themſelves to diſpute 
this; and to believe, that there is no being, 
who, as reaſonable, if the everlaſting, infinite 
happineſs or miſery of the whole univerſe de- 
pended on the ſlighteſt action in his power, 
would not be neceſſarily unconcerned what he 
did, and as readily determine for the one a 
the other. This is no further poſſible, nor 
can happineſs and miſery appear any farther 
alike good and eligible to any agent, than he 
conceives them the ſame ; judges the one to be 
the other; believes contradictions true, and 
confounds the eſſences of things. 

If the idea the word better ſtands for, in the 
before-mentioned propoſition, is indeed to be 
referred to a ſenſe, and implies nothing true; 
if to the judgment of right reaſon, happinels 
and miſery are, in themſelves, indifferent, 
and neither preferable to, or better than, the 
other; this muſt be perfectly underſtood by 
the Deity. There can, in him, therefore, be 
no preference of one to the other. There is 
nothing in happineſs to engage or juſtify his 
choice of it. What account, then, is to be 

given 
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Given of his goodneſs ? — Some, I know, will 
4 TE the ſame account that is to be given of 
Bis exiſtence.; that 1s, no account at all. But 
Ihere is, ſurely, an account to be given of his 
xiſtence ; even the ſame with that which is 
Jo be given of all neceſſary truth: And this 
count is fully applicable to his benevolence, as 
he original of it has been here explained. 
Mut were this, univerſally, an implanted and 
Wfactitious principle; it would be unavoidable 
to conclude, that it cannot exiſt in a nature from 
which muſt be excluded every thing of this 
kind, How, therefore, upon this ſuppoſition, 
will our evidences of this attribute, the founda- 
ton of all our comfort and hope, be leſſened? 
can we admit a ſuppoſition which obliges us to 
conceive of him as good, without, nay, contrary 
W to, his intelligence? — This is a ſimilar argu- 
ment to that uſed before in the firſt chapter; and 
it may be further proper to hint, though it can 
ſcarce eſcape obſervation, that, what I have en- 
deavoured to eſtabliſh in that chapter, infers 
and includes what I have ſaid on the preſent 
ſubject; and if either be right, both mult be ſo. 
It is contefled, that, in our inward ſenti- 
ments and approbation, we are determined to 
make a diſtinction between publick happineſs 
and miſery; and to apprehend a preferableneſs 
of the one to the other. But it is aſſerted, 
that 
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that this is owing to our frame; that it ari 
from ſenſes and inſtincts given us, and ny 
from the nature of theſe objects. — But wh 
is this aſſerted? What proof can be given d 
it? — It maybe owing to the latter cauſe. Th 
inſtance of ſelf-love demonſtrates this. — La 
any thing equivalent be offered for the con- 
trary. 
After the ſame manner, in which ſelf. lor 
and benevolence have been accounted for, my 
we account for ſome of our other affectiom 
But theſe being of ſo much leſs importance 
and the conſideration of them not fo much in 
my way, I ſhall only juſt touch upon the lore 
of fame and of knowledge. 0 
Approbation and diſapprobation of ourſely Wl 
and others, as our actions and diſpoſitions, c 
thoſe of others, are obſerved to be right eier 
wrong, are unavoidable, The intelligent n- 
ture therefore, alone, being ſufficient for the 
perception of morality; lays the foundation af 
fame and honour. And it is not much 1k 
evident" that it will, likewiſe, give riſe to the 
deſire and purſuit of them. 
Can a reaſonable being be indifferent about 
his own approbation ? If not about his own; 
why ſhould we think him neceffarily ſo «+ WW 
bout that of others? Is there nothing in the 
good opinion, love, and efteem of his fellow 
being) 
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Sings, or of an obſerving world, which can 
@cline him to prefer and chuſe them, rather 
an their contempt and averfion ? Is it, in par- 
ular, only from inſtinct, that any creature 
Was any concern, abſtracted from its effects, a- 
Ls out the approbation of God? Has 2b:s no- 

ing in itſelf defirable; or which is adapted 
SD excite our wiſhes of it, and kindle ambition? 
The defire of knowledge alſo, and the pre- 
Wrcnce of truth, muſt ariſe in every intelli- 
ent mind. Truth is the proper objet of 
Wind, as light is of the eye, or harmony of 
Whe ear. To this it is, by its nature, fitted, 
Ind upon it depends its dignity, improvement, 
Ind very exiſtence ; there being no idea paſ- 


Poſing ſomething to be undenſtoad. Truth and 
Wcicnce are of infinite extent; and it is incon- 
. &civable, that the underſtanding can be indif- 
erent to them; that it ſhould want inclination 
Wo employ its native ſagacity and powers to 
Wcarch into them; that its progreſs, in the diſ- 
orery of them, ſhould be attended with no 

Iatisfaction; or that, with the proſpe& before 
t, of unbounded ſcope for improvement and 
Wendleſs acquiſitions, it ſhould be capable of be- 

ng equally contented with error, darkneſs, and 
Ignorance, NES 
| Why 


ble of ind, or underſtanding, without ſup- 
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Why, therefore, reaſonable beings | Told 
truth, knowledge, and honour ; is to be ana ho d 
ed in the ſame manner with the enquiry; u nne. 

they love and deſire happineſs * This, we h cv 
ſeen, 1s, and cannot but be deſired for ii 
- and as, to a general reflex ion, it muſt app 
unlikely, that it ſhould be the only object of 
. this kind, we have ſufficient evidence that, ii 
% fact, it is not. 
In the method now thin, we might 
on to give a particular explication of the cauſt 
and grounds of the various ſentiments of hl 
. neration, awe, love, wonder, eſteem, &c. pu 
. duced within us by the contemplation of c 
. tain objects. As ſome objects are adapted ih 
Pleaſe, and as others neceſſarily excite defi 


ſo almoſt every different object has a diffei Mreſe 
effect on our minds, according to its diffei ler 
nature and qualities. And theſe emotions, « ST 
feelings, are almoſt as different and varic or C 


as the objects themſelves of our conſideration 
Why ſhould we ſcruple aſcribing this, to a 
ceſſary correſpondence, in the natures of thing 
between theſe feelings and their reſpective oi 
., ets ? — It cannot, ſurely, be true, that, ant 
. cedently to arbitrary conſtitution, any affectia 
of our minds are equally and indifferently »wM 
plicable to any objects and qualities: . 
wog 
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Puld it be conſiſtent in any one to aſſert this, 

o does not go fo far, as to deny all real 
Wnnexion between things; all real dependence 
events on one another; all proper ſubſer- 
eacy of means to ends, or eſſential aptneſs 


WF things for particular purpoſes; in the mate- 
l and rational world. 

1, hut it muſt not be forgotten, that, in men, 

e ſentiments and tendencies of the intelligent 

it Nature, are, in a great degree, mingled with 


Nee effects of arbitrary conſtitution, It is very 


eceſſary, that this obſervation, before inſiſted 


Wn, ſhould be here called to mind. Mere 
Wtional, diſpafſionate, and general benevolence 
ould, in us, be a principle much too weak; 
nnd utterly inſufficient for the purpoſes of our 
Preſent fate, And the fame is true of our o- 

er rational principles and defires. 
& This, perhaps, will afford us a good reaſon 
Wor diſtinguiſhing between affefions and paſo 
W's. The former, which we apply indiſcri- 
Wninately to all reaſonable beings, may moſt 
properly ſignify the defires and inclinations 
ounded in the reaſonable nature itſelf, and eſ- 
Wential to it; ſuch as ſelf-love, benevolence, 
nd the love of truth. — Theſe, when aided 
and ſtrengthened by additional, inſtinctive de- 
Wtcrminations, take the latter denomination ; 
or 
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or are, properly, paſſions. — Thoſe tendenciz 


ſtinctive, ſuch as hunger and thirſt, and th; 
deſires between the ſexes, we commonly cl 


appetites or paſſions indifferently, but ſeldom q 
never affections. 


I cannot help, in this place, ſtepping afid 


cauſe we previouſly deſired it, or had an . 


feion carrying us immediately to it, and reli- Wl 


ing in it. And, were there no ſuch affections 


the very foundations of private enjoyment and Wi 
happineſs would be deſtroyed. It cannot be 
conceived, that the obtaining what we do nd 


defire, ſhould be the cauſe of pleaſure to us; 


or that what we are perfectly indifferent to, 
| aud 


within us, that are merely arbitrary and i. 


a little, to take more particular notice of a 
opinion already referred to; I mean, that «| 
thoſe, who will allow of no ultimate object of 
deſire, or motive to action, beſides private good, 
What has given riſe to this opinion, has been, 
the not taking care to dinguiſh between de/ir, Wi 
and the pleaſure implied in the gratification of i 
it. The latter is ſubſequent to the former, and 
founded in it: That is, an object, ſuch uM 
fame, knowledge, or the welfare of a friend 
is deſired, not becauſe we foreſee, that, when 
obtained, it will give us pleaſure; but, ua 

verſa ; the obtaining it gives us pleaſure, be: 


W writer has ſo well ſaid on this ſubject. 
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and is not the end of any affection, ſhould, up- 
on being poſſeſſed, be the means of any kind 
of indulgence, or gratification to us*, , 


Beſides, if every object of deſire is conſi- 


dered merely as the cauſe of pleaſure; one 
would think, that, antecedently to experience, 
no one object could be deſired more than ano- 
ther; and that the firſt time we contemplated 
fame, knowledge, or the happineſs of others; 
or had any of the objects of our natural paſ- 


ſions and deſires propoſed to us, we muſt have 


deen abſolutely indifferent to them, and muſt 
bave remained ſo, till, by ſome means, we were 
convinced of the connexion between them and 


pleaſure. 


For further ſatisfaction on this point; no- 


thing can be more proper than to conſider; 


whether, ſuppoſing we could enjoy the ſame 
W pleaſure without the object of our defire, or 


by neglecting it, we would be indifferent to 


© it. Could we enjoy pleaſures equivalent to 
Wy thoſe attending knowledge, or the approbation 


* © The very idea of happineſs or enjoyment, (as Dr. 


2 ſays) is this, an appetite or affection having its 
object.“ See Sermons preached at the RolPs chapel. 
My chief deſign here is to throw together a few obſerva- 


tions, which ſeem to have a tendency to confirm, what this 
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of others, without them, or with infamy and 
ignorance, would we no longer wiſh for the 
one, or be averſe to the other? Would a per- 
fon be indifferent, whether he ſtirred one ſtep 
to ſee the ſtrangeſt ſpectacle, and loſe all curio- 
fity; were he aſſured he ſhould receive equal 
fenſations of pleaſure by ſtaying where he is? 
Did you believe, that the proſperity of your 
neareſt kindred, your friends, or your country, 
would be the means of no greater happineſs 
to you, than their miſery; would you loſe all 
love to them, and all defires of their good? 
Would you not chuſe to enjoy the ſame quan- 
tity of pleaſure with virtue, rather than wit. 
out it? Any one, who would, in this manner, 
examine himſelf, might eaſily find, that all his 
affections and appetites (ſelf- love itſelf except- 
ed) are, in their nature, diſintereſted; and that, 
though the ſubject of them be /e/f, and the ef- 
fect of them the gratification of , their di- 
rect tendency is always to ſome particular ob- 
ject different from private pleaſure, beyond 
which they carry not our view. So far is it 
from being true, that, in following their im- 
pulſes, we aim at nothing but our own inter- 
eſt ; that we continually feel them, drawing 
us aſtray from what we know to be our inter- 
eſt ; and may obſerve men every day, carried 


by 
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vy them to actions and purſuits, which they 
acknowledge to be ruinous to them. 

But to return to where we left off; — Of 
our ſeveral paſſions and appetites, ſome are ub- 
Jordinate to ſelf-love, and given wich a view 
Sto the preſervation and welfare of individuals. 
Others are ſubordinite to benevolence, and 
given in order to ſecure ind promote the hap- 
pineſs of the ſpecies. The occaſion for them 
Wariſes entirely from our preſent deficiencies and 
veakneſſes. Reaſon alone, did we poſle!s it 
Win a higher degree, would anſwer all the ends 
Wof them. — Thus there would be no need of 
the parental aſfection, were all parents ſufficient- 
Wy acquainted with the reaſons for taking upon 
them the guidance and ſupport of thoſe, wham 

Wnature has placed under their care, and were 
chey virtuous enough to be always determined 
by thoſe reaſons. And, in all other inſtances 
Pf particular, implanted principles; it is plain, 
chat there is a certain degree of knowledge and 
We oodneſs, which, if men poſſeſſed, they would 
be rendered ſuperfluous. 

Lis incumbent on thoſe who ſee this, and 
aan thus regard appetite, as, in the defign of 
ature, merely miniſterial, and ſupplemental 
Wto reaſon, and neceſſary only on the account of 
| its ablence or imperfections, to labour to im- 
K prove 
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prove it, and to extend its influence as much 2 
poſſible; to learn more and more, in all in- 
ſtances, to ſubſtitute it in the room of appetite, 
and to diminiſh continually the occaſion for 
inſtinctive principles in themſelves. — All the 
inferior orders of creatures, and men them- 
ſelves, during their firſt years, have no other 
guide than 7n/{zn&, The further men advance 
in exiſtence, and the wiſer and better they 
grow, the more (we plainly ſee) they are 
diſengaged from it. And there may be num- 
+ berleſs orders of ſuperior beings, who are ab- 
ſolutely above it, and under the ſole influence 
and guidance of reaſon. 

We cannot, indeed, conſidering the preſent 
weak and imperfe& ſtate of human reaſon, 
ſufficiently admire the wiſdom and goodnels of 
God, in the proviſion he has made againſt the 
evils which would ariſe from hence, by part 
cular, inſtindtive determinations. As long % 
men have not that wiſdom which would aſcet- 
tain their taking regularly the ſuſtenance ne- 
ceſſary for their ſupport, upon barely knowing 
it to be proper at certain intervals; how kind 
is it to remind them of it, and urge them to it, 
by the uneaſy and conſtantly returning ſollici- 
tations of hunger? As it is probable, they 


would not be ſufficiently engaged to the * 


. 


3 of the miſerable, without the tender ſympathy 
to | and impulſes of compaſſion ; how properly are 
. tbeſe given them? And as, in like manner, if 


leſt to mere reaſon, the care of their offspring 
would be little attended to; how wilely are 


N they tied to them by the parental fondneſs, and 
prevented from neglecting them, without do- 
T ing the moſt unnatural violence to them- 
re ſelves ? | 
1. In general; were we truſted wholly with 
b. the care of ourſelves, and was our benevolence 
1 determined alike to all mankind; or no fur- 
ther, to particular perſons, according to our dif- 
n £ ferent relations to them, than unafliſted reaſon 
1 would determine it; what confuſion would 


2 enſue? What deſolation and miſery would be 
1. ſoon introduced into human affairs? 
How evidently, therefore, do the wiſdom 


A and benevolence of our Maker appear in the 
-. frame of our natures? — Tis true, that theſe 
be. ery principles, the neceſſity of which, to the 
g preſervation and happineſs of the ſpecies, we 
* ſo evidently ſee, often prove, in event, the cauſes 


Wot many grievous evils, and the moſt dreadful 
Wcalamities, But they are plainly intended for 
. good, Theſe evils are the accidental, not the 
Proper and direct conſequences of them. They 
F proceed from the unnatural abuſe and corrup- 
= K2 tion 
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tion of them; and happen entirely through ; 


our own fault and folly, contrary to what ap- 
pears ' to be the will and conſtitution of our 
Maker. It is impoſſible to produce one in- 
ſtance, in which the original and ultimate di. 
rection of nature is to evil; or to any thing 
not, upon the whole, beſt. 


I am not at all ſollicitous, about determin. ® © 


ing nicely, in all caſes, what in our natures i 


to be reſolved to inſtint, and what not. lti Þ 


ſufficient, if it appears, that the moſt impor- 
tant of our deſires and affections are dedutible 
from a leſs precarious and higher original, 


0-H AF IV. 
Of our Ideas of good and ill Defert. 


T is needleſs to ſay any thing to ſhew, that 
the ideas of good and ill deſert, neceflarily 
ariſe in us upon conſidering certain actions and 


characters; or, that we conceive virtue as a- 


ways worthy, and vice as the contrary. Tho 


theſe ideas will be found to be really a ſpecies 


of the ideas of right and wrong; yet, as they i 


are commonly conſidered and applied, there i 


this . 
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this difference between them. The epithets, 
rigbt and wrong are, with ſtrict propriety, ap- 
© plied to actions themſelves; but good and 7// 
7 deſert belong rather to the agent, than his ac- 
tions. 'T's the agent alone, who is the ſub- 
ect of happineſs or miſery ; and, therefore, it 
is he alone that properly can be ſaid to d:/erve 
© theſe. 


I apprehend no great difficulty in determin- 


ing, in general, the nature and original of theſe 
ideas. They plainly ſuppoſe virtue practiſed, 
or neglected, and regard the treatment due to 
beings in conſequence of this. They repre- 
ſent the propriety or fitneſs which we diſcern, 
in making virtuous agents happy, and diicoun- 
tenancing the vicious and corrupt. When we 
ſay, a man deſerves well, we mean, that his 
character is ſuch, that we approve of ſhewing 
him peculiar favour; or that it is right he 
$ ſhould be happier than if he had been of ano- 
ther character. We cannot but love a virtuous 
agent, and deſire his happineſs above that of 
others. Reaſon determines at once, that he 
& ought to be the better for his virtue; that he 
= ought to be treated differently from others, 


and differently from the manner in which he 


| himſelf would have been treated, had he been 
@ guilty, or only barely innocent, —A vicious be- 


K 3 | ing, 
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ing, on the contrary, as ſuch, we cannot but 
hate and condemn. Our concern for his hap- 
pineſs is neceſſarily, ſo far, diminiſhed ; nor 
can any truth appear more clearly and ſelſ- 
evidently to our minds, than that it is wrong 
he ſhould proſper in his wickedneſs, or that 
happineſs ſhould be conferred on him, in the 
{ame manner, and to the ſame degree, as it is 
on others of amiable characters; or as it would 
have been conferred on himſelf, had he been 
righteous and uprizht. 
Different characters require different treat- 
ment. Virtue affords a reaſon for communi- 
cating additional happineſs to the agent; vice 
is a reaſon for withdrawing favour, or for 
puniſhing. — This ſeems to be very intelli- 
gible. But in order further to explain this 
point, it is neceſſary to obſerve particular- 
ly, that the whole foundation of the ſenti- 
ments now menticned, is by no means this; 
* the tendency of virtue to the happineſs of 
« the world, and of vice to its miſery ; or the 
< -publick utility of the one, and inutility of 
© the other,” — We have an immediate ap- 
probation of making the virtuous happy, and 
diſcouraging the vicious, abſtracted from all 
conſequences. Were there but two beings in 
the univerſe, one of whom was virtuous, the 


other 
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other wicked; or, were we to conceive two 
ſuch beings, in other reſpects equal, governed 
4 apart from the reſt of the world, and remov- 
EZ cd for ever from the notice of all other crea- 
ES tures; we ſhould ſtill approve of a different 
treatment of them. That the good being 
= ſhould be leſs happy, or, upon the whole, a 
greater ſufferer than his evii fellow-being, 
would appear wrong to us. 


Suppole a perſon had any particular good or 


benefit to communicate, and that the only 
Ss conſideration left to determine to which of two 
WY competitors it ſhall be given, is their contrary 
moral characters; what room would there be 
here for heſitation ? What wiſe and diſintereſt- 
ed perſon would not immediately determine 
Win favour of the virtuous character? Or will 
any one fay, that he would want all rea- 
ſon for ſuch a determination, and be neceſſa- 
rily indifferent on which he beſtowed the ſup- 
poſed good, if there were no other beings in the 
world; or if he knew that all memory of the 
act would be immediately loſt ; or that, in any 
WT other way, all ill effects of his determination 
Jon the world would be prevented? The vir- 
WE tuous perſon, every one would ſay, is worthy 
Jof the benefit; the other unworthy : That is, 
W their reſpective characters are ſuch, that it is 
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right it ſhould be conferred on the one, rather 
than the other. But, why right ? Not mere- 
ly on account of the effects; (which, in theſe 
inſtances, we are far from taking time always 
to conſider) but immediately and ultimate 
right ; and, for the fame reaſon that beneh- 
cence is right, and that things and relations, in 
general, are what they are. 

The moral worth or Merit of an agent, then, 
s, © his integrity and virtue, conſidered as 
« implying the ſuitableneſs or fitneſs, that good 
* ſhould be communicated to him preferably 
0 to others; and as diſpoſing all obſervers to 
„ cf{tcem, and love him, and ſtudy his happi- 
« nos,” — Virtue naturally, and of itſelf, re- 
commends to favour and happineſs, qualifies 
for them, and renders the being poſſeſſed of 
it, e proper object of encouragement and te- 
ward. Tis, in a like ſenſe, we ſay that 
pci on, who has been a benefactor to another, 
dejorves well of him; that benefits received 
ougbt to be acknowledged and recompenſed; 
and.that the perſon who beſtows them is, pre- 
ferably to others, the proper object of our re- 
gard and benevolence. 

deny not, but that one thing of great im- 
portance, upon which is grounded the fitnels 
of countenancing virtue, and difcountenancing 
vice, 
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r ice, among reaſonable beings, is, the mani- 
& tendency of this to prevent miſery, and 
p preſerve order and happineſs in the world, 
All that I aſſert is, that it is not the only thing 

at renders ſuch a procedure right; but that, 
&tting aſide the conſideration of what a public 
Wtereſt would require, it would till, though 
Pith ſome difference in the degree and man- 
Yer, remain right to make a diſtinction be- 
Pveen the lots and circumſtances of the virtu- 
Ius and vicious. Vice is of eſſential demerit, 
nd virtue in itſelf rewardable. For, once 
Pore, let us imagine an order of reaſonable 
Pings, made to paſs through a particular ſtage 


Inihilated“: Among whom, during the pe- 
od they exiſted, no diſtinction was made on 
ccount of their different characters: Virtue 
as not favoured, nor vice puniſhed : Hap- 
ineſs and miſery were diſtributed promiſcu- 
ouſly; the guilty generally eaſy, proſperous, 
nd flouriſhing ; the good, as generally, afflict- 
, and often robbed of every enjoyment, and 
Prought to untimely ends by their virtue, or 
Dy the oppreſſion and cruelties of their more 
Happy, though wicked fellow-beings : The moſt 


As men are, ſuppoſing no future ſtate, 


wicked, 


If exiſtence, at the end of which they are 
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wicked, generally, the legt ſufferers ; and the 
moſt upright, the e happy. Notwithſtang. 
ing all theſe things, the quantity of pleaſure 
or good enjoyed by the whole order, and by 
every ſingle individual of it, may be conceiy. 
ed greatly to exceed the ill. But will any one 
fay, that, were there no connexion between 
ſuch an order of beings and the reft of the 
univerſe, there would not be any thing in the 
diſpoſition of its events and affairs, that 
would be wrong? It will be ſaid probably, 
for nothing elſe can be ſaid with reaſon, 
t that ſuch a ſtate, or order of things, can- 
* not be approved by us, becauſe there would 
« have been more happineſs in the ſyſtem ſup- 
&« poſed, if every thing in it had happened a. 
ti greeably to the rules of diſtributive juſtice,” 
But is it ſo eaſy and unavoidable to ſee this, 
that every one's diſapprobation muſt be imme- 
diately determined by it? Or is it impoſſible 
that things ſhould have been ſo diſpoſed at 
firſt, and ſuch a ſcheme and courſe of things 
carried on for a time, as that this might not 
have been true? Or, allowing the unreaſona- 
bleneſs of making ſuch a ſuppoſition, do we 
always conceive of God, as obliged, in every 
fingle inſtance, to produce all the happinels 


poſlible, and operate to the utmoſt extent of 
| | his 
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pis power? Is there no greater harm, or o- 
ther kind of wrong, in a ſyſtem of beings ſo 

governed, than in producing a ſmaller quantity 
of happineſs rather than a greater; creating 
an carth, for inſtance, of the ſize of ours, ra- 


ther than one bigger, and, conſequently, ca- 


pable of ſupporting a greater number of inha- 
bPitants? Or, are all things relating to this ſyſ- 
tem, and its affairs, ordered as equitably and 
well, and as much to the ſatisfaction of our 
inds, as if there had been in it, upon the 
hole, the ſame quantity of happineſs, but 


| Piſt ibuted according to the moral characters of 


the beings ? 
In the caſe of a ſingle, ſolitary, evil being, 


Wt may be perhaps very true, that the only 
hing that could juſtify putting him into a ſtate 


df poſitive, abſolute miſery, would be its con- 
Wuciveneſs to his reformation. But then the 
Wcalon why we approve of uling methods to 


# ccompliſh his reformation, is not merely this; 
Wat it is expedient to his happineſs. For were 


Wiis true, we ſhould equally approve the fol- 
: owing things; puniſhing him, and thus bring- 
ing him to a ſenſe of his duty, and, in con- 


equence of this, to happineſs; or ſo origi- 
ally conſtituting his frame, and ordering his 


Wircumſtances of being, as that, though unre- 
| ſtrained 
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ftrained in his vices, he ſhould enjoy, for the 
deſigned period of his exiſtence, the fame 
quantity of pleaſure ; or (ſuppoſing this im. 
poſſible) fo over-ruling, in various ways, the 
effects of his wickedneſs, making ſuch im. 
preſſions upon his mind, granting him ſuch x 


ſucceſſion of agreeable ſenſations, fixing him 


in a fituation of ſo much external afluence 
and delight, and conferring ſo many extraordi- 
nary favours and bleſſings upon him, as ſhall 
make up, or, in any degree, more than make 
up, for any ſufferings, or diminution of hap. 
pineſs, neceſſarily ariſing from his guilt. — |; 
there nothing to chuſe between theſe*methods 
of making a being happy? Suppoſing the 
ſame quantity of happineſs enjoyed, is it in- 
different whether a being enjoys it in a courſe 
of obſtinate, perverſe wickedneſs, or of vir- 
tue? — It would be extravagant to aſſert 
that there is no poſſible method, whereby 
being can, in any degree, eſcape the hurt- 
ful effects of his vices, or loſe the happy 
effects of his virtue. We ſee enough in the 
preſent world to convince us of the con- 
trary. 

There are ſeveral queſtions, which may be 
aſked, on the ſubject of this chapter. Ther 
are many particular caſes and different circum- 

ſtances 
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ſtances of agents and of guilt, in which it 
may be difficult, or impoſſible, for us to de- 
termine what is right to be done, and what is 
not: nor is it at all neceſſary to my preſent 
E purpoſe that 1 ſhould take notice of them. 


'Tis ſufficient, if I have, in general, juſtly 


explained good and ill deſert; and if, from 
the conſiderations propoſed, it appears, that 
virtue is effential! y and neceſſarily a proper 
object of favour, vice of diſcouragement; and 
chat the rewardableneſs of the one, and the de- 
nerit of the other, are inſtances of abſolute 
and eternal rectitude, the ideas of which a- 
ie in us immediately upon the conſideration of 
virtuous and vicious characters, appear al ways 
along with them, and are, by no means, 
ubolly coincident with or reſolvable into views 
of publick xtility and inutility. 


Upon this perception of good and ill deſert, 


is founded the paſſion of reſentment ; the 


hopes unavoidably ſpringing up in every vir- 


W tuous mind; and the prelaging terrors and an- 


ticipations of puniſhment accompanying a Con- 
ſciouſneſs of guilt. 


Let me add; that there is no preception of 


our minds which it becomes us more to attend 


to, than this. It points out to us clearly, the 
way to happineſs and the conditions of it. It 
is 
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is ſecing and knowing, that according to juf 

order and equity, fin is the forfeiture of a| D 
our expectations of good ; and virtue, the 4 
ground of the higheſt hope. — Conſidered, e. 
merely, as a principle of the natures given uy RP": 
by God, or as a ſentiment and determination 
which we find eſſential to our minds, and in. 
ter woven with our frame; it implies a deck. 
ration from the author of our minds, of his 
will and intentions; it acquaints us how be 
will deal with us, and what treatment we may 
expect from him, according to our reſpectie 
characters ; or upon what the exerciſe of hi 
goodneſs to us is ſuſpended. _—— But, conſ- 
dered as a neceſſary perception of reaſon, it 
demonſtrates to us what the ſupreme reaſon wil 
do; what laws and rules it obſerves in carry- 
ing on the happineſs of the univerſe; and 
that it is not ſimply happineſs it has in view, 
but © happineſs enjoyed with virtue *. 


nd 
erf 
Prin 


* Perhaps divine goodneſs, with which, if I miſtake 
© not, we make very free in our ſpeculations, may not 
ebe a bare ſingle diſpoſition to produce happineſs ; but: 
&« diſpoſition to make the good, the faithful, the honel 
„ man happy. Perhaps an infinitely perfect mind ma 
tc be pleaſed, with ſeeing his creatures behave ſuitably to 
& the nature he has given them; to the relations in which 
4 he has placed them to each other; and to that which 
& they ſtand in to himſelf: that relation to himſelf,{which, 
during their exiſtence, is even neceſſary, and we 

Before 
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Hgefore we proceed to the next chapter, I 
Fannot help deſiring the reader, once more, 
o reflect, particularly, on that reverſe of 
Pings and of nature, which is poſſible, and 
rhich might have obtained, if the ſcheme I 
have oppoſed be true, or if the foundation of 
Morals I have eſpouſed be imaginary and im- 
poſſible. Let him try to convince, of the world, 
Ind all our ideas of good, of morality, of F 
Perfection, and of the Deity as inverted ; the 
principal ſubjects of the conlideration of our 
Winds, as not being what they now ſeem to 
Pe, but as perceived by all intelligent beings, 4 
In a manner and ander notions, entirely contra- 
Wy : what is now approved and eſteemed, as 


will E/ . : 
4 ilapproved and hated: all that is now con- 
em plated as ff, as ju, as worthy, as amiable and 


We-cce/lent, appearing eviland baſe : cruelty, impi- 
ey, ingratitude and treachery apprehended to 1 
e virtue; and beneficence, piety, gratitude . 


bie end faithfulneſs, to be wickedneſs: The very 0 
not " 
ut WS 
net WT + the moſt important one of all: perhaps, I ſay, an 


We. infinitely perſect mind may be pleaſed with this moral pi- 
ey of moral agents, in and for itſelf ; as well as upon ac- 
count of its being eſſentially conducive to the happineſs of 
ba creation.“ See Butler's Analogy, Part I. Ch. 2. 


diſpleaſure 


} 
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diſpleaſure and averſion ariſing in us from con: 
ſidering the former, produced by the latter: 

reſpect and love excited by ill offices; contemyt 

and reſentment by acts of kindneſs : miſery, 
private and publick, conveying the ſame {enti Of 
ments which happineſs now conveys ; prevail. 
ing in the ſame degree throughout the world, 
and choſen and purſued with the fame univer. 
ſal approbation and ardour : virtue, conceived 
as having demerit ; and vice, as well deſerving WA 
and rewardable, — Can theſe things be? han 
there nothing in any of them repugnant u pe⸗ 
the natures of things ? wil 
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nature; the Nectitude of our Faculties, 


and the Grounds of Belief. 


ORALITY has been repreſented as 
neceſſary and immutable. There is 


Wan objection to this, which to ſome has ap- 


peared of conſiderable weight, and which it 


will be proper for us to examine. 


It may ſeem *© that this is ſetting up ſome- 


thing diſtin from God, which is indepen- 
dent of him, and equally eternal and neceſ- 
fſary.“ 


It is eaſy to ſee that this difficulty affects 


morality, no more than it does all truth, If 
for this reaſon, we muſt give up the unaltera- 
ble natures of right and wrong, and make 
chem dependent on the divine will; we muſt, 
for the ſame reaſon, deny any thing to be ze- 
We ce/ſarily true, and aſſert the poſſibility of con- 
W tradictions ; that is, the poſſibility of impoſ- 
WF libilities; our only idea of an impoſſibility, 
being; © what implies a contradiction.“ 


What I have have hitherto aimed at has 
L been 


— 
— —ů — = 


ved, that ſome things there certainly are which 
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been, to prove that morality is a branch df 
neceſſary truth, and has the ſame foundation 
with it, If this is allowed, the main point 
will be ſettled, and we may be very well con. 
tented that truth and morality ſhould flani RR 
and fall together. We cannot however pur. | 
ſue this ſubject far enough, or trace morality 
to its ſource, without entering particularly 
into the conſideration of the difficulty now 
propoſed ; which naturally occurs in all enqu- 
ries of this ſort. 


— 


In the firſt place, therefore, let it be obſer. 


we mult allow not to be dependent on the wil 
of God. Such as; this will itſelf ; his own 
exiſtence ; his eternity and immenſity; the 
difference between power and impotence, wil 
dom and folly, truth and falſhood, exiſtence 
and nonexiſtence. To ſuppoſe thefe dependent 
on his will, is ſo extravagant and ſhocking, 
that I dare ſay no one will aſſert it, who vil 


beſtow any thought on the ſubject. It woull 1 
plainly imply, that he is a changeable and KC 
precarious being, and render it impoſſible ot 
form any rational or conſiſtent ideas, of his e- MW 


iſtence, and attributes. But theſe thing 


muſt be the creatures of will, if all truth i 
10 
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* Jo. — There is another view of this notion, 
vin hich alſo ſhews that it overthrows the divine 
on. tributes and exiſtence, For, 
ni Secondly, Mind ſuppoſes truth; and intelli- 
pur ence, ſomething intelligible. Wiſdom ſup- 
alt | poſes certain objects about which it is conver- 
al i Want; and knowledge, knowables. — An eters 
Pal, neceſſary mind ſuppoſes eternal, neceſſary 


1. rub; and infinite knowledge, infinite know- 
bles. If then there were no infinite know- 
les; no eternal, neceſſary, independent * 

Fruths; there could be no infinite, independent, 
i} cceſſary mind or intelligence; becauſe there 
ould be nothing to be certainly and eternally 
aon and underſtood. Juſt as, if there were 


7 : dothing poſſible, there could be no power 3 or, 
wit there were no neceſſary infinity of poſſibles, 


here could be no neceſſary, infinite power; 
ecauſe power ſuppoſes objects, and eternal, ne- 
eſlary, infinite power, an infinity of things 
ernally and neceſſarily poſble. 


In like manner, it may be ſaid, that if there 
vere no moral diſtinctions, there could be no 


9 


ä 


and 0 | 

. » wral attributes in the Deity. If there were 
, _ jothing eternally and unalterably right and 
110g Wong, there could be nothing meant by his 


h be 
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eternal, unalterable rectitude or holineſs.—'T; 


evident, therefore, that annihilating truth, pol. 
fibility, or moral differences, is indeed anni. * 
hilating all mind, all power, all goodnek; * 
and that ſo far as we make the former precs We ＋ 
rious, dependent, or limited; ſo far we mak: 0 
the latter ſo too. i 00 
Hence we fee clearly, that to conceive d % 
truth as depending on the divine will, is u Ir 
conceive of his intelligence and knowledge & (ol 
depending on his will. And is it poſſible, uu en 


any can prefer this to the opinion, that, a 
the contrary, his v, (which, from the natur th 
of it, admits of, and requires ſomething vi D. 
guide and determine it) is dependent on, bu 
regulated by, his under/landing ? W hat can it 
more prepoſterous, than to make the Deity no 
thing but will; and to exalt this, to the ſub 
verſion of all his other attributes ? 

But it may ſtill be urged, that theſe obſe 
vations remove not the propoſed difficulty 
but rather ſtrengthen and fix it. We are yt 
left to conceive of © certain things diſtind 
from God, which are neceſſary and indepet 
% dent; and on which too his exiſtence at6 
attributes are founded; and without which 
we cannot ſo much as form any idea 
« them. 


] at 


the will of God and his nature. 

means follows, becauſe they are independent 
Jof his will, that they are properly diſtinct 
from him, and independent of his nature. 
Fo conceive thus of them, would indeed in- 
Jvolve us in the greateſt abſurdities and incon- 
Iſiſtencies. Wherever, or in whatever objects, 

veceſſity and infinity occur to our thoughts, the 
divine, eternal nature and perfections are to be 

acknowledged; to which nothing of this kind 
can be unallied.— The truth, therefore, is, that 
the objects we are now contemplating, are not 
things detached from, or independent of, the 
PDeity; but different views, modes, or attri- 
wbutes of his nature. 


Wing their nature and extent, 
rroſpect before us, which is, in all reſpects, 
unbounded. Our thoughts are here loſt in an 
Wunfathomable abyſs, where we find room for 

n everlaſting progreſs, and where the very no- 
on of arriving at a point, beyond which there 
nothing further, implies a contradiction. 
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I anſwer; we ought to diſtinguiſh between 
It by no 


We ſhall, I fancy, be more willing to own 


Whis, when we have attentively conſidered 


hat truth and poſſibility are, and how amaz- 
They open a 


here is no end of what is perceivable and 


Wiſcoverable, There is a proper infinity of in- 


L 3 telligible 
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| telligible or ideal eſſences and verities oil} 
to be known; and of ſyſtems, worlds, ani 
ſcenes of being, perception, order, and at, 
wholly inconceivable to finite minds, poſſible v. 


| be diſplayed and exhibited *. This infinity d EF 


| truth and poſſibility we cannot in thought de. # 
| ſtroy. Do what we will, it always retum % 
| upon us. Every thought, and every idea « in 
{ every mind; every kind of agency and powe, 1 it 
and every degree of intellectual improvement pr 
| and pre-eminence amongſt all reaſonable b. ee 
| ings, ſuppoſe and imply its neceſſary, unchange th 


able exiſtence. — Can this be any thing, beſd in. 

the divine, uncteated, infinite reaſon and power, 

from whence all other reaſon and power a: Wi 

. derived, thus offering themſelves to or Wi 
| minds, and forcing us to ſee and acknow- 
ledge them? What is the true concluſion fron 
what has been ſaid, and the whole meanin! 
| of it; but that there is an incomprehenſibl 
| firſt wiſdom, knowledge, and power neceſi 
rily exiſling; which contain in themſelves al 
things, from which all things ſprung, and 


= RT CDS thre 
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* It was, in all probability, ſomething of this kind, ans 
not modern Paniheiſm, or Spinoziſm, that ſome of tit 
antients meant, when they repreſented God, as being: 
Fi things; as the unchangeable and infinite x9 oy and #6 


See Dr. Cudworth*s Intellactual Syſtem, Vol. 1. 


pol 
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Z upon which all things depend? — There is 
nothing fo intimate with us, ſo blended with 
© our thoughts, and one with our natures, as 
Gad. He is included, as appears, in all our 
conceptions, and neceſſary to all the operations 
Jof our minds: Nor could he be neceſſarily ex- 
ihent, were not this true of him. For it is 
4 implied in the idea of neceſſary exiſlence, that 
it is fundamental to all other exiſtence, and 
preſuppoſed in every notion we can frame of 
We cvery thing. — In thort, it ſeems very plain, 
that truth having always a reference to mind; 
infinite, eternal truth implies an infinite, eter- 
nal mind: And that, not being itſelf a fab- 
ance, nor yet nothing, it muſt be a mode of a 


ubſtance ; or the eſſential wiſdom and intelli- 


ence of the one, neceſſary Being. 


Tis worth obferving, that, in this way of 


W conſidering things, we have a kind of intuition 
Hof the unity of God. Infinite, abſtract truth 
eſſentially one. This is no leſs clear of 
truth, than it is of infinite ſpace or duration *. 


* More than one infinite ſpace or duration, no perſon 


1 can think conceivable, or poſſible. Such, likewiſe, will 
WT Ppcar to him, who duly conſiders this ſubject, the con- 


nexion between all the parts of truth, as well as between 
thoſe of ipace, that we cannot conceive of them as ſepa- 
able; or annihilate one abſtract truth, without annihi- 
lating the whole. 


L 4 When 
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When we have fixed our thoughts on univer. 
ſal, infinite truth, and afterwards try to ima- 
vine a ſecond, or another infinity of it; we find 
ourſelves endeavouring abſurdly to imagine 4. 
nother infinity of the ſame truth. It is (elf. 
evident, then, that there can be but one inh- 
nite mind. Infinite truth ſuppoſes, and infers 
the exiſtence of one, infinite eſſence, as its ſeat 
or ſubſtratum, and but one: Were there more, 
they would not be neceſſary. Particular 
truths, contemplated at the ſame time by ma- 
ny different minds, are, on this account, no 
more different, than the preſent moment of 
duration 1s difterent in one place from what it 
is in another; or, than the ſun is different, be- 
cauſe viewed at the ſame time by myriads of 
eyes. —All created minds contemplating truth, 
and enquiring into the natures of things, ate 
to be conſidered as all employed in viewing 
and examining one and the ſame original, on- 
nipotent intelligence, or eternal reaſon. 
Let it be remembered here, that in univer- 
ſal, neceſſary truth, are included the comps 
rative natures' of happineſs and miſery ; the 
right in producing the one, and the wrong in 
producing the other; and, in general, mura 
truth, moral fitneſs and excellence, and all that 
is % tg be done in all caſes, and with fe- 
ſpec 
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pect to all the variety of actual or poſſible 


hings and worlds. This is the neceſſary 
oral diſpoſition, or goodneſs of the divine na- 
2. dure. —It demonſtrates, that, in the divine in- 
H. telligence, abſolute rectitude is included; and 
1h. that the eternal, infinite power and reaſon are 
ers in eſſential conjunction with, and imply com- 
eat plete, moral perfection, and, particularly, infi- 
re, nite Benevolence *. It ſhews us, that whenever 
lar ve tranſgreſs truth and right, or deviate from 
na. goodneſs, we immediately affront that God, 
no ho is truth and goodneſs; and that, on the 
of contrary, whenever we are influenced to action 
t it by theſe, or determine ourſelves agreeably to 
be- them, we pay immediate homage to him. 
. of WE From the whole it is plain, that none have 
ith, any reaſon to be offended, when morality is 
are repreſented as eternal and immutable; for it 
ing appears that it is not aſſerting, that there is any 


thing diſtin from God, which is eternal and 
neceſſary, and independent of him ; but © re- 
“ ſolving all to his nature, founding all ulti- 
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* * Ratio prefecta d rerum natura, & ad refte factendum 
; impellens, & a delichbo avocans : gue non tum denique incipit 

'10 lex efſe, cum ſcripta g, ſed. tum cum orta eft: orta autem 

ral mul eft cum mente divina. Cic. de Leg. Lib. ii. Ita 


princidem legem illam & ultimam, mentem eſſe omnia ratione 
aut cogentis aut vetantis Dei. Ibid. — Aoyw 08m weld} a 
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e mately on this; and aſſerting this only t 
ebe eternal, neceſſary, and independent +,” 

The fame kind of reafoning, with ſome thy 
I have above uſed, has been, by Dr. Clark, ap- 
plied, (and I think juſtly) to fpace and duraticn: 
But theſe ſentiments are more particularly 
countenanced and fupported by Dr. Cudwert), 
who has conſidered the ſame difficulty with 
that now conſidered, and given a like folution 
of it. Yet it would be vain to expect that 
what is here advanced, will be much received: 
One can ſcarce hope, indeed, that the autho- 
rity of theſe great men, (and alfo of the admi. 
rable Plato *, and ſeveral of the wiſeſt of the 


+ The high and ſacred original of virtue is therefore 
God himſelf, who „ is all in all; the ſole fountain of al 
ce that is true, right or perſect.“ The words of Dr. Shar, 
in one of his Letters to Mrs. Cockburn on the foundation of 
Virtue, See the works of the latter, vol. ii. 

* Thoſe who are acquainted with Plate's writings, know 
that he repreſents the ideas, or ahſtract, univerfal, intell:- 
gible eflences of things, as the only ſeat of truth, the only 
objects of knowledge, certainty, and mind, and the only 
things that moſt properly deſerve the name of entity. 
Here only, according to him, can we find unity; it being 
plainly impoſſible to conceive of more than one ſpecies orin- 
telligible idea of a triangle, or of any other object of the un- 
derſtanding. Theſe likewiſe he repreſents as the originals 
and exemplars of all particular, exiſtent things; as eternal 
and incorruptible, above all motion and mutation, and mak- 
ing up together the one, infinite, firſt intelligence, or To ox. 
Particular ſenſible things, on the contrary, he repreſents a 

ancien! 
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® ancient philoſophers, who have delivered ſen- 
timents not very different from theſe) will prove 
ſufficient to ſave it from even the ridicule with 
which, it is likely, ſome will be ready to treat 


it. 


There is, perhaps, no ſubject where more 


muſt be truſted to every perſon's own attentive 
conſideration; where the deficiencies of lan- 


guage are more ſenſible ; or on which it is 


more difficult to write, ſo as to be entirely un- 
der ſtood. Many needleſs diſputes and imper- 
tinent objections would be prevented, on this 
Jas well as on all other ſubjects, would men be 


being nothing fixt, or permanent in themſelves ; but the 
feats of multiplicity, generation, and motion; the objects 
not of knowledge, but of opinion and imagination; and to be 
looked upon as rather ſhadows of things, than as things, en- 
ities or realities. — He ridicules thoſe earth-born men, 
(yu eves, in Sophiſta) as he ſtyles them, who rejecting all 
inviſible, incorporeal eſſences, and abſtract ideas, (voyra, 
Eperaxivilay, arwmatat, was begty adj. Ibid.) allow 
nothing to have any exiſtence beſides the objects of ſenſe 
and fancy, or what they can ſee and handle: and ſays, that 
thoſe who have not learnt to look above all ſenfibles and in- 
dividuals to abſtract truth, and the natures of things, to beau- 
ty or good itſelf; are not to be ranked amongſt true philoſo- 
phers, but among the ignorant, the vulgar, and blind. — 
What he has delivered to this purpoſe, though not free from 
errors, and carried into myſticiſm and jargon by the latter 
Platonifts, contains, I think, one of the profoundeſt parts 
of his philoſophy, and was ſo conſidered by himſelf. See the 
note at the concluſion of the firſt chap. 


ſo 
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ſo candid as always to attend more to what; 
meant, than to the accuracy of the expreſſions 

A great deal might have been added to wha 
has been ſaid, and the whole argument, noy 
very imperfectly touched, explained at large 
and purſued throughout, would, I think, con- 
tain one of the higheſt and nobleſt ſpeculation 
poſſible 


There has been another difficulty ſtarted *, 
in which morality, in common with all other 
ſubjects, is concerned, which will be pro- 
per for our preſent examination, It ha 
been aſked, © whether the truth of all o: 
* knowledge, does not ſuppoſe the true c 


“right make of our faculties ? whether it i 
* not poſſible, that theſe might have been ſo 
* conſtituted, as unavoidably to deceive us n 
« in all our notions ? and how we can know BW 
«« that this is not actually the caſe ?”? gs 

Some may imagine, that theſe enquiries pro- WW - 
poſe difficulties to us which are impoſſible to be 
ſurmounted, and that we are here tied down to 
a ſtate of univerſal and invincible ſcepticiſm, 
For, „how are we to make out the truth of 


*It is probable I ſhould not have taken much notice of this 
difficulty, had I not found it conſidered by Dr. Cudwort 
at the end of his treatiſe of eternal and immutable noro- 
lity, and reſolved, in a manner, I judged not quite cler 
and ſatisfactory. 

© « our 
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e our faculties, but by theſe very ſuſpected 
e faculties themſelves ? and how vain would 
be ſuch an attempt? where could it leave 
ad us but where it found us?“ It may be ob- 
E ſerved, that it is not only us, but the whole 
rational creation, who are thus reduced to 
# everlaſting ſcepticiſm : Nay, that it muſt be 
E impoſſible, God ſhould make any creature, 
who ſhall be able to ſatisfy himſelf concerning 
any thing, or believe ſo much as his own 
# exiſtence, For what ſatisfaction or informa- 
tion can he obtain, in any caſe, but by the in- 
# tervention of his faculties? and how ſhall he 


know that they are not delufive ? — Theſe are 
very ſtrange conſequences ; but let us ſee what 
may be ſaid more directly to the point. 

Firſt, They are our faculties which inform 
us of this difficulty ; and therefore if we do not 
know that there is any regard due to them, 
there can be no regard due to this difficulty. 
It will appear preſently to be a contradiction, 
to ſuppoſe that our faculties can teach us uni- 
verſally to ſuſpect themſelves, 

Secondly, Our natures are ſuch, that whatever 
we ſee, or think we ſee, prevailing evidence 
againſt, we cannot believe. If then there ſhould 
appear to us, on the whole, any evidence 
againſt the ſuppoſition, that our faculties are 


ſo 
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ſo contrived as always to deceive us, we are 
obliged to reject it. Evidence muſt produce 
. conviction proportioned to. the imagined degree 
of it ; and conviction is inconſiſtent with ſu 
ſpicion. It will ſignify nothing to urge tha 
no evidence in this caſe can be regarded, he. 
cauſe diſcovered by our ſuſpected faculties; for, 
we cannot ſuſpect, we cannot in any cafe doubt 
without reaſon, or againſt reaſon, Doubting 
ſuppoſes evidence ; and there cannot, therefore, 
be any ſuch thing as doxbting, whether evi 
dence itſelf is to be regarded. If any Man 
doubts of the veracity of his faculties, it muſ 
be upon their own authority and credit ; that 
is, at the very time, and in the very act of ſuſpet- 
ing them, he truſis them. As nothing is more 
plainly ſelf deſtructive and contradictory, than 
to attempt to prove by reaſon, that reaſon de- 
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ſerves no credit, or to aſſert that we have 7. 
fon for thinking, that there is no ſuch thing u 
reaſon; it is, certainly, no leſs ſo, to pretend 1 
that we have reaſon to doubt, whether reaſon 1s i to 
to be regarded; or, which comes to the ſame, . 
| whether apparent evidence or our faculties ae - 
| to be regarded. And, as far as any will ac: 4 


knowledge they have no reaſon to doubt, ſo fat 
it will be ridiculous for them to pretend to 
to- doubt, 


Theſe 
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Theſe obſervations alone might be ſufficient 


has pn this ſubject, for they ſhew us that the point 
-orce debate is a point we are obliged to take for 
{i {MFranted, and which is not capable of being 
ths gueſtioned. But yet, however trifling and abſurd 
be. t may ſeem after what has been ſaid, it will 
fi, be of ſome uſe to point out more particularly 


She meaning of this enquiry, © may not our 


vs # faculties always deceive us?“ And to ſhew 
fore, hat the evidence really is which we have for 
evi. the contrary, 

Ma Let it be conſidered then further, that it is 
* poſſible what zs not, or (which is all one) 
the what is not true, ſhould be perceived. Now, it 
1. certain, that there are a great variety of 
noeh ings which we think we perceive ; and, the 
thi hole queſtion, conſequently, is, whether we 


ge. WF :a/ly perceive theſe things or not; whether the 
re. aaculty employed in conſidering truth, does in— 
T1 Need ever perceive truth, or is ſo unhappily by- 


end aſſed and blinded, as neceſſarily and univerſally 
o miſtake. 

ume, The exiſtence of abſolute truth is ſuppoſed 
ae in the objection, otherwiſe it would be wholly 
| ac- without ſenſe and meaning. Suſpicion of our 


) far Faculties and fear of being deceived evidently 
| to Ply it; nor can we deny, that it exiſts, with- 

ut contradicting ourſelves ; for it would be 
hel Wi to 
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whether our reaſon is ſo ſituated, as to miſre 
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to aſſert, that it is true, that nothing is true 
The ſame may be ſaid of doubting whethe 
there is any thing true; for doubting denote 
a heſitation or ſuſpence of the mind, about the 
truth or reality of what is doubted of ; and, 
therefore, a tacit acknowledgment that there 
ſomewhat true. Take away this, and ther 
is no idea of it left . So impoſſible is univer. 
ſal ſcepticiſm; and ſo neceſſarily does truth 
remain, even after we have taken it aw, 
There being then truth perceivable, we are un 
avoidably led to believe, that we may, and that 
in many inſtances, we do perceive it; no reaſu 
being aſſignable, for ſuſpecting the contrary, 
But it is moſt to the purpoſe to obſerve, n 
purſuance of what was juſt ſaid, that to doult 
of the rectitude of our faculties, is to doubt, 


preſent every object of ſcience to us; wheth« Wi 
we ever know, or only imagine we know; wht ( 
ther, for example, we actually perceive, or on Wl 
ly fancy that we perceive a circle to be diff 
rent from a triangle, number not to be extet- 
ſion, or the whole bigger than a part. 

As far as we cannot doubt of theſe things 
or find ourſelves forced to think we perce 


Thus ignorance implies ſomething to be known, Wi 
doubting about the way to a place, that there is a = 
them; 


— 
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dem; ſo far we cannot doubt our faculties ; 


far we are forced to think them right. 


appears, therefore, that we have all the rea- 


Þn for believing our faculties, that we have 
pr believing any ſelf- evident truths; or for 
&licving that we have any real perceptions.— 


hatever we perceive, we perceive as it zs 3 
d to perceive nothing as it is, is to perceive 


thing at all, that is, not to exiſt, A mind 
Ennot be without ideas, and ideas it cannot 
Fave without perceiving them; and as far as 


perceives them, it perceives truth ; it being 


Ppoſſible, that it ſhould perceive them to be 
That they are not. It makes no difference 
hat theſe ideas are, for though they repreſent 
Wothing actually exiſting, yet they are till 


qually ſubjects of truth, equally adequate and 


mplete in themſelves, and of perfect and de- 
rmined natures, 


Obſervations of this kind will ſhew us that 


e following things are impoſſible to infinite 


wer, in regard to our faculties and percep- 
ons. 


Firſ, No being can be made who ſhall per- 


| ive falſhood. What is falſe, is nothing. 
Frror is always the effect, not of perception, 
It of the want of it. As far as our percep- 


ens go, they muſt correſpond to the truth of 
n. 
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Secondly, No being can be made who ſhil 
have different ideas, and yet not conceive then 
to be different; for inſtance, who ſhall hay: 
the diſtinct ideas of a triangle and a circle to 
gether in his underſtanding, and yet conſider 
them as the ſame . To have theſe or any othe 
ideas; to contemplate them, to take notice d 
or be conſcious of them in the mind, without 
ſeeing them different, and being conſcious 
their difference; is to have, them and at the 
{ame time not to have them.—From hence 
follows, that there can be no rational being, 
who ſhall not perceive and acknowledge may 
of the truths we call ſelf-evident, and whic 
are included in the ideas themſelves, or tl 
obſerved difference between them. To han 
the ideas of a whole and a part, and to ſe 
the one to be bigger than the other, is the 
ſame ; which is true likewiſe of the idead 
matter, and ſeeing it to be extended, figured ai 


** We may miſname our ideas, or imagine that an ia 
preſent at one time in our minds, is the ſame with or 
different from it, that was preſent at another, and ths 
fall into great miſtakes and confuſion, But no one Wal 
conceive, that a being, contemplating at the ſame time i 
ideas, can then think them not two, but the ſame. it 
cannot contemplate two ideas, without being con/ciou 0 
doing it; and he cannot be conſcious of doing it, withol 
knowing them to be different, and having a complete 9 
and diſcernment of them, as far as they are his ideas. 


I movealll 
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hall Snoveable ; of the ideas of two figures, and an 
hen exact coincidence between them in all their 
hae Parts when laid on one another, and ſeeing 
e to hem to be equal; and ſo on, of other axioms 
der WS. nd principles of human knowledge. Our 
ther Nitis faction about theſe, being thus not depen- 
: q dent on an arbitrary frame of our minds, it 
out 


Pill follow, that the ſame is true, of what we 
= tan make out by demonſtration, which is only 
it | 


ee {elf-evident application of ſelf-evident prin- 
8 1 ples, or a chain of intuitions implying a pro- 


106 WS ofcd truth. And though memory is a good 
7 Wcal depended on in moſt demonſtrations, 
hic 


rhich ſome repreſent as poſſible to be ſo or- 
r ti Pered as to be always fallacious ; yet, in many 
| har Wnitances, little or no uſe of memory is neceſ- 
a N ary, but the whole argumentation may lie 
s tie BWW fore the mind in one view. 

dead ln a word, either there are things, which, 
ed an Witer the fulleſt conſideration, we are forced to 
1 ink that we perceive and know, or there 
ith on 


ind th 


- ert the latter; and declare ſeriouſly, there 
INC 


nothing they find themſelves under any ne- 


ime tw 

jc. ty of believing. Were there any ſuch, they 
oy 4 ould be incapable of being reaſoned with, 
ete mor would it be to any purpoſe to tell them, 
PAS, 


at this very declaration gives itſelf the lye.— 


veable; WW, therefore, there are things, which we, 


e not. There are probably none who will 


M 2 think 
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think we perceive, it is the moſt contemptible J 
abſurdity and inconſiſtency, to pretend, at te 
ſame time, to doubt of the rectitude of our Wi ; 
' underſtandings with reſpe& to theſe things; . 
that is, to doubt whether we perceive them c. 
not.— Thinking we are right, believing, and 5 
thinking our faculties right, are one and the 
ſame. He that ſays, he doubts whether hiseys 
do not always deceive him, cannot without . 
contradicting himſelf, ſay, he believes he eve 
ſees any external objects. If we have a ne. , 
ceſſary determination to believe at all, we h 
a neceſſary determination to believe our facu- e 
ties; and in the degree we believe them, e 
cannot diſiruſt them; unleſs theſe two thing 
are reconcileable ; believing the report of * 
other, and queſtioning whether any credit 4 
due to him; or taking for real what we kW. 
through a teleſcope, and doubting whether ie 
is not ſo conſtructed as to miſrepreſent all dn 
jects to us, or as to ſhew us only viſiona 6 
proſpects. An expreſſion then which has ben 
uſed ſhould be inverted, and inſtead of ſaying b 
upon ſuppoſition my faculties are duly mat / 
© Tam ſure of ſuch and ſuch things;” it ſhowy .. 
be ſaid, © I am ſure of ſuch and ſuch truth; * 
© and, therefore, I am in the ſame degree ſure th 
ve facultiesinform merightly.” On the whole. 3 


appears undeniably, that, to ſuſpect our facultis 
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a the manner and ſenſe now oppoſed, is to 
© ſuſpect, not only w:7hout reaſon, but ag alnſt all 
© reaſon. 


Shall it be ſtill objected; © I have found my- 


F< ſelf miſtaken in many caſes ; and how ſhall I 
know but I may be ſo in all?” — I anſwer ; 
look into yourſelf, examine your own ideas 
Sand conceptions. Clearneſs and diſtinctneſs 
of conception, as you have or want them, are 
what will and mult ſatisfy you, when you are 
right, and when it is poſſible you may be 
& wrong. Do not you really know, that you 
are not deceived, when you think, that when 
BY cquals are taken from equals, the remainder 
will be equal? Can you entertain the leaſt 
doubt, whether the body of the ſun is bigger 
chan it appears to the naked eye? or is it any 
reaſon for queſtioning this, that you once may 
have thought otherwiſe ? Is it reaſonable, be- 
= cauſe you have judged wrong in ſome caſes 
By through ignorance, haſte, prejudice, or par- 
We tial views, to ſuſpect that you judge wrong in 
4 caſes, however clear? Becauſe, through 
W bodily indiſpoſition or other cauſes, our ſenſes 
WW /ometimes miſrepreſent outward objects to us, 


are they for ever to be deſcredited ? Becauſe 


ve ſometimes dream, mult it be doubtful whe- 


ther we are ever awake? Becauſe one man 
impoſed upon_ us, are we to conclude that no 
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faith is due to any human teſtimony? or be. 
cauſe our memories have deceived us with re. 
ſpect to ſome events, muſt we queſtion whe. 
ther we remember right what happened the 
laſt moment ? * 


* 


* Concluſions of this ſort, (as ſtrange as they may ſeem) 
have been actually drawn; and it has been aſſerted, that 
becauſe in adding together a long ſeries of numbers, ve 
are liable to err, we cannot be ſure that we are right in 
the addition of the ſmalleſt numbers; and, therefore, not 
in reckoning twice two, to be four, 

Another ſceptical argument, which has been inſiſted on, 
is this: In every judgment we can form, beſides the un- 
certainty attending the original conſideration of the ſub- 


ject itſelf; there is another derived from the conſideration 


of the fallibility of our faculties, and the paſt inſtances in 
which we have been miſtaken ; to which muſt be added 
a third uncertainty, derived from the poſſibility of error in 
this eſtimation we make of the fidelity of our faculties; 
and to this a fourth of the ſame kind, and fo on in inſ- 
nitum; till at laſt the firſt evidence, by a conſtant diminu- 
tion of it, muſt be reduced to nothing. See Mr. Hunt 
Treatiſe of Human Nature, Vol. I. p. 315, &c. As much 
of this very ſtrange reaſoning as is not above my com- 
prehenſion, proves juſt the reverſe of what was intended by 
it. For let it be acknowledged, that the conſideration of 
the fallibility of our underſtandings, and the inftances in 
Which they have deceived us, neceſſarily diminiſhes our al 
ſurance of the reCtitude of our ſentiments ; the ſubſequent 
reflexion on the uncertainty attending this judgment 
which we make of our faculties, diminiſhes not, but con- 
tributes to reſtore to its firſt ſtrength, our original aſſurance; 
becauſe the more precarious a judgment or probabliit 
unfavourable to another appears, the leſs muſt be its ef 
fect in weakening it. 7 

But 


A 
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be. But let it, for this or any other reaſon, be 
. granted poſſible, that all our recollections are 
the. wrong, all our opinions falſe, and all our 


the knowledge deluſion ; ſtill, there will be 

Fonly a bare poſſibility againſt all ſenſe, rea- 

ſon, evidence, and the whole weight and 
bent of our minds obliging us to think the 
& contrary. Tis not in our power to pay the 
leaſt regard to a ſimple may be, in oppoſition 
to any apparent evidence ꝓ, much leſs in op- 
poſition to the Afrongeſt. — Let it be admitted 
further, that there may be a ſet of rational be- 
lings in a ſtate of neceſſary and total deception, 
or to whom nothing of truth and reality ever 
appears; though this be abſolutely impoſſible, 
che ſame, as I have before obſerved, with 
ſuppoſing them to be void of all intellectual 
perception, and inconſiſtent with the very idea 
of their exiſtence, as thinking and reatonable 
beings; yet, granting this, we cannot help 
W thinking, that it is not the caſe with zs; and 


= + How trifling then is it to alledge againſt any thing, for 
which there appears to be any degree of prevailing evi- 
Vence, that, did we know more of the caſe, perhaps we 
might ſee evidence for the contrary. *Tis always a full 
anſwer to this, to ſay; perhaps not. What we are 
Wy holly unacquainted with, may, for aught we know, 
make as much for any of our opinions, as againſt them. 
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that ſuch beings can by no means think and 


perceive as we do. 

To add no more; what things ſeem to us, 
we muſt take them to be; and whatever ou 
faculties inform us of, we muſt give credit to, 

I have dwelt, I fear, longer on this point 
than was neceſſary. But I could not omi 
taking notice of what ſeemed ſo nearly to af. 
fe the authority and credit of all our ſent. 
ments and concluſions. And, from the ob- 
ſervations which have been made, we may 
perhaps learn, that it deſerves no regard, and 
that much of the ſcepticiſm which has been 
profeſſed and defended, is either mere affect. 
tion or ſelf-deception. 


I ſhall conclude this chapter with a few ob- 
ſervations on the general grounds of belief and 
aſſent. Theſe may be all Ms under 
the three following heads. 

The ir is immediate conſciouſneſs « or feel 
ing. Tis abſurd to aſk a reaſon, why we be 
lieve what we feel. A conſcious, thinking 
reaſonable being muſt neceſſarily have a cap: 
city of diſcovering ſome things this way. A 


things it cannot perceive by the intervention 


of mediums, but ſome it muſt perceive imme- 


diately, and be inwardly conſcious of. 'Ti 
from 
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ani from hence we acquire the knowledge of our 
own exiſtence, and of the ſeveral operations, 


) us, 
out 
it to. 
point 
omit 
0 af- 
enti- 
ob- 
may 
and 
been 
ect 


paſſions, and ſenſations of our minds. 
The ſecond ground of belief is Intuition ; by 
which I mean the mind's ſurvey of its own 
$:deas, and the relations between them, and the 
notice it takes, by its own innate light and in- 
Itellective power, of what abſolutely and ne- 
ceſſarily is or is not true and falſe, conſiſtent 
and inconfiſtent, poſſible and impoſſible in 
che natures of things. It has been already 
treated of in the firſt chapter; and to it we 
muſt aſcribe our belief of all ſelf-evident truths; 
our ideas of the general, abſtract affections and 
eelations of things; our moral ideas, and what- 
ſoever elſe we diſcover, without making uſe 
Jof any proceſs of reaſoning. — It is on this 
power of intuition, eſſential, in ſome degree or 
other, to all rational minds, that the poſſibi- 
ty and every ſtep of all reaſoning are found- 


vob⸗ 
F and 
Inder 


eck. ed. To it the laſt appeal is ever made. 
e be. Many of its perceptions are capable, by due 
king attention, of being rendered clearer and more 
cap ſatisfactory; and many of the truths diſcover- 


All 
ntion 
nme. 

Ti 
from 


ed by it, may be illuſtrated by an advantageous 
repreſentation of them, or by being viewed in 
particular lights; but ſeldom will admit of 
proper proof, — Some things there muſt be, 
* which 
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thing could be proved, or known; in the 
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which can appear only by their own light, and 
which are incapable of proof; otherwiſe no. 


ſame manner as, if there were no letters, there 
could be no words, or if there were no fimple 
and undefinable ideas, there could be no com- 
plex ideas, — I might mention ſome inſtance 
of things, that are diſcernible no other way 
than zntutively, which learned men hau 
ſtrangely confounded and obſcured, by treat- 
ing them as ſubjects of reaſoning and deductin. 
One of the moſt important inſtances, the ſub- 
ject of this treatiſe affords us; and another we 
have, in our notions of the neceſſity of a cau| 
of whatever begins to exiſt, or our general idea 
of power and connexion *: And, ſometimes, rea 
ſoning has been ridiculouſly employed to prov: 
even our own exiſtence, 

The third ground of belief is Argumentatin 
or Deduftion. This we have recourſe to when 
Intuition fails us; and it is, as juſt now hint- 
ed, highly neceſſary, that we carefully diſtin- 
ouiſh between theſe two, mark their diffe- 
rences and limits, and obſerve what we ow: 
to the one, or the other of them. — Our ides 
are ſuch, that, by comparing them among 


* See the ſecond ſection of the firſt chapter, p. 33, & 
them- 
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dhemſelves, we can find out numberleſs truths 
Toncerning them, and, conſequently, concern- 
Ing actually exiſtent things, as far as correſ- 
Sondent to them, which would be otherwiſe 
ndiſcoverable. Thus, a particular relation 
between two ideas, which cannot be diſ- 
S&crned by any immediate compariſon, or conſi- 
Weration of them, may appear, to the greateſt 
Jatisfaction, by the help of a proper, inter- 
Wnecdiate idea, whoſe relation to each is either 
elf. evident, or made out by ſome precedent 
Egcaſoning. — It is very agreeable here to con- 
der, how one truth infers another, and that 
Wnother, without end; and what vaſt acceſſi- 
ns of knowledge may ariſe from the addi- 
Wion of but one new idea, by ſupplying us 
With a proper medium for diſcovering the re- 
ations and properties of thoſe we before had; 
Which diſcoveries might themſelves help to 
Wurcther diſcoveries, and theſe to yet further, 
nd fo on.— If one new idea may have this ef- 
ect; what inconceivable improvements may we 
yppoſe poſſible to ariſe, from the unfolding of 
ae new ſenſe, or latent faculty? How great is 
; he dignity, and how boundleſs the capacities, 
End poſſible progreſs and acquiſitions, of an 
Intellectual nature? | 


It 
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It would be needleſs to give any inſtance 
of knowledge derived from Argumentatiq, 
All is to be aſcribed to it, which we have ng 
received from either of the preceding ſource, 
It is the original of the greateſt part of ou 
preſent information and knowledge, and lays the 
foundation of preſent improvement, to which 
we can ſet no limits. We ſhall, hereafter, he 
more capable of employing it, and it will, i 
all probability, be vaſtly more uſeful to us; 
though all we now diſcover by it ſhould he 
then perfectly intuitive to us. We have n 
reaſon to think, that the proportion of ou 
intuitive to our other knowledge, in any futur 
period of our beings, will be greater than iti 
now. The contrary ſeems rather to be like 
ly. All is intuition only to the Deity. 

It ſhould be obſerved, that all we belien 
from any one of theſe ſources, is not equal 
evident to us. This is obvious with reſpec 
to the laſt, which ſupplies us with all the de 
grees of evidence, from that producing ful 
certainty, to the loweſt probability. Intuitin, 
likewiſe, is found in very various degrees. II 
ſometimes clear and perfect, and ſometims 
faint and wavering. Several propoſitions i 
geometry would appear very likely to it, thougl 
we had no demonſtrations of them. But th 

word 
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aun Lord is moſt frequently applied to what we 
e Fiſtinctly, immediately, and certainly perceive, 
© Fichout the poſſibility of any heſitation, —Nei- 
Pa; Sher do feeling and reflexion on ourſelves, e- 
Ws + Hually convince us of every thing. They give 
Js tk us the utmoſt aſſurance of our own exiſtence ; 
* Put not ſo much of many things that paſs 


Pithin us, of the ſprings of our actions; and 
he particular nature, ends, tendencies, and 
Srorkings of our paſſions and affections, which 


Il, in 
) Us; 


4 is ſufficiently proved by the diſputes on theſe 
. 1 ubjects. 

uu It may be alſo worth mentioning, that ſome 
i things we diſcover only in one of theſe ways, 


and ſome in more, or in all of them, All 
that we now prove by Reaſoning, might be ſtill 
equally thus proved, though it were in the 
© ſame degree intuitive to us, that it may be to 
beings above us. Intuition is not always in- 
compatible with argumentation, though, when 
perfect, it always ſuperſedes it; and, when 
imperfect, is often incapable of receiving any 
aid from it; aud therefore, in ſuch caſes, ought 
to be reſted entirely on its own evidence. 
Every proceſs of reaſoning is compoſed of in- 
tuitions, and all the ſeveral ſteps in it are fo 
many diſtinct intuitions; which, when clear 
and unqueſtionable, produce demonſiration and 
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certainfy ; when otherwiſe, give riſe to opinin 
and probability. Nothing would be of great 
advantage to us, in the ſearch of truth, tha 
to take time often to reſolve our reaſonings in- 
to their conſtituent intuitions; and to obſerie 
carefully, what light and evidence attend each, 
and in what manner, and with what degree 
of force, they infer the concluſion, Such a 
cuſtom of analyſing our ſentiments, and tr. 
cing them to their elements and principle 
would prevent much error and confuſion, and 
ſhew us what degree of aſſent is due to the con- 
cluſions we receive, and on what foundation 
our opinions really ſtand, 

An inſtance of what is diſcovered in all the 
ways above-named, is the exiſtence of mat 
ter, and an external world. Immediate fell 
ing diſcovers to us our own organs, and the 
modifications of them. Some things the ſoul 
may ſurely perceive by being preſent witl 
them. — We have the ideas of matter, of ih 
various properties, textures, and combinations, 
and of a material world; and we, therefore, 
ſee intuitively the poſſibility of their exiſtence; 
for poſſibility of exiſting is implied in the ide! 
of every object; what is impoſſible being no- 
thing, and no object of reflexion. — We ar 
conſcious of certain impreſſions made upon u 


3 
5 
and 
4 
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Ind of certain notices tranſmitted to us from 
&ithout, and know they are produced by ſome 
Forcign cauſe, Theſe impreſſions and notices, 


It is poſſible, may take their riſe from external 


em. We touch a ſolid ſubſtance, and feel 
Feliſtance, We ſee certain impreſſions made, 


egt 

= pr images drawn, on our organs of fight, and 
now they are ated upon by ſomething. The 
iples eſiſtance made may be owing to a reſiſting 
nd body; and the ſcenes painted before us may be 
con. Verived from a correſpondent, external ſcene, 


matter, in the only way which the nature of 


1 the he thing admits of. And the pgſſibility of theſe 
mat: hings is, in this caſe, attended with the Higbeſt 
fed. rebability of their reality. Suppoſing an ex- 
| the eernal world, in what better manner could the 


beo aformation of it be communicated to us? 
with What more obviouſly incredible, than that all 
of its Wave notices conveyed to us by our ſenſes, and 
tions all the impreſſions made upon them, correſ- 


J ponding in all reſpe&s fo exactly, and, as far 
. as could poſſibly be antecedently expected, to 

the ſuppoſition of an external world, follow- 
ling one another in ſuch order, and confirming 
one another in ſo many ways, ſhould be en- 
| 2 deluſive and viſionary ? 
| It 


Phjects actually exiſting, and be produced by 


Wiſcovering itſelf to us by means of intermediate 
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It is, I own, ſtill poffible, that matix 
may not exiſt; and that all theſe appearance 
and notices may be derived immediately and 
ſolely from the regular and conſtant action of 
the Deity, or of ſome other inviſible and intel. 
gent cauſe, upon our minds. So alſo is it pol. 
ſible, that the ſame face of a die may be 
thrown a thouſand times together ; that the 
planets may not be inhabited, though ever n 
particle of matter on the earth abounds with 
inhabitants ; that gravity may not be the power 
that keeps them in their orbits, though it be 
certainly the power that keeps the moon in its 
orbit; and that we may be the only beings u 
the world, and the only effects of divine pow- Wi 
er, though the greateſt reaſon to conclude the 
contrary offers itſelf to us, from the conſide- 
ration barely of our own exiſtence, and the 
conſequent, intuitive poſſibility and likelihood d 
the exiſtence of numberleſs other beings. 4. 
nalogy and intuition, in theſe caſes, imme. 
diately inform us what is fact, and produce 
conviction, which we cannot reſiſt, —— In 
ſhort, it is ſelf-evident, that a material vor 
anſwerable to our ideas, and to what we fel 
and ſee, is poſſible, We have no reaſon 9 
think that it does not exiſt. Every thing ap- 
pears as if it did exiſt; and againſt the = 
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Pf its exiſtence there is nothing but a bare 


Vater 
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and 
on of 


Poſſibility, againſt actual feeling, and all the 
evidence, which our circumſtances and condi- 
ion, as embodied ſpirits, ſeem capable of. 


elli- It is well known, what controverſies have 
pol. pf late been raiſed on this ſubject; ſome de- 
y Pying the exiſtence of a material world; while 
t the N thers, not finding it poſſible ſeriouſly to doubt 
eren n this caſe, reſolve their conviction into a 
with lind determination given them to believe, 
ower Ew ich cannot be accounted for. Indeed, the 
it be ature and grounds of our conviction in this 
in it nſtance, have not, perhaps, been yet ſufficiently 
gs in WE plained, It would take me too much out of 
pow. y way to ſay much more of them than I have 
e the id; and, therefore, I ſhall only further ob- 
ide rwe, that the fame principles on which the 
| the riſtence of matter is oppoſed, lead us equally 
od of deny the exiſtence of ſpiritual beings. And 
„oc, who reject the one, while they believe 
nme- Wc other, ſhould tell us, “ for what particu- 
oduct lar reaſons they believe there exiſt any other 
— | men, or any beings whatſoever beſides 
world, themſelves, ” ; 
e fel e This diſpute, after all, turns chiefly on the 
on to WWucltion; whether matter, conſidered as ſome- 


ing actually exiſting without the mind, and in- 
' N dependent 
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dependent of its perceptions, be poſſible, or nt! 
For there are few, probably, who, after any 
conſideration, will deny its exiſtence upon ay 
other pretence, than the impoſſibility of it, i 
any other ſenſe, than as an idea, mode, or con. 
ception of the mind. — It would be waſtin 
time to ſpend any of it in refuting this. Why 
is indiſputable, if it be not ſo, that whater 
is conceivable, cannot be impoſſible? What pre 
tence can there be for aſſerting, that the ide 
of figure, motion, and ſolid extenſion repreſent 
ſenſations, which cannot, any more than culur 
and ſound, have any real exiſtence without tl 
mind, that will not imply the ſame of ew 
object of perception, and of all external, aiſiin6 
and continued exiſlence? — But it is time h 
put an end to this chapter, and to proceed 
what has a nearer relation to the deſign of tl 
treatiſe. 
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Df Hineſe, and moral Obligation, and 
the various Forms of Expreſſion, which 


explaining Morality. 


8A FTER the account that has been 
| given, of the nature and original of 
ur ideas of morality ; it will be eaſy to per- 
Peire the meaning of ſeveral terms and phraſes, 
Which are uſed in ſpeaking and writing on this 
bject. 8 

Fitneſs and unfitneſs moſt frequently denote 


he congruity or incongruity, aptitude or in- 


n end. But when applied to actions, they 


Penerally ſignify the ſame with rigbt and 


Prong; nor is it often hard to determine in 
hich of theſe ſenſes, the relative or the 


ſolute, theſe words are to be underſtood. 
J Tis worth obſerving, that fitneſs, in the for- 


Wer ſenſe, is equally undefinable with fitneſs 
In the latter; or, that it is as impoſſible to 


Expreſs, in any other than ſynonymous words, 
| N 2 what 


have been uſed by different Writers in 
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what we mean by it, when we ſay, * . 
“ jets have a fitneſs to one another; ſon; 
* things are ft to produce certain effec 
„ or to anſwer certain purpoſes, ” as it; 
when we ſay, © reverence to the Deity is ft, 
* benelicence is t to be practiſed. In the fri 
of theſe inſtances, few will be able to ae 
owning the abſurdity of recurring to an ail. 
trary ſenſe, for the fource of the idea of f. 
nefs, and of concluding that it ſignifies nothin 
true, nothing real in the objects, and that u 
one thing is or can be properly the mens d 
another. In both caſes the term fit, ſignife 
a {imple perception of the underſtanding ; nu 
does this ſeem to be much clearer, or clogged 
with much greater difficulties, in the one cal; 
than 1n the other. 

Morally good and evil, reaſonable and unres 
fenable, are epithets allo commonly applied u 
actions, evidently meaning the ſame with 71g! 
and wrong, fit and unfit. 

Approving an action is the ſame with di- 
cerning it to be right; as afſenting to a props 
ſition is the ſame with diſcerning it to be u 
Tis, however, to be remembered, that tit 
word approbation conveys likewiſe, particula- 
ly, an idea of the pleaſure and ſati faction 5 
neralh 
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Inerally accompanying the diſcernment of 
J right. 

But Obligation is what is moſt neceſſary to 
be here inſiſted on; and to the explication 


of it, the beſt part of this chapter ſhall be 


ic f devoted. — Tis ſtrange this ſhould have puz- 
mol ed and perplexed ſo many writers. Obliga- 
1 ab. on to action, and righine/s of action, are plain- 
of fe iy coincident or identical; fo far ſo, that we 
othin cannot form a notion of the one, without tak- 
hat a Wing in the other. This may appear to any 
215 done, upon conſidering, what difference he can 
gif point out between what is right, meet or fit 
5 to be done, and what og to be done *. It 
:Opprt is not indeed plainer, that figure implies ſome- 


e cal ching figured, ſolidity reſiſtance, or an effect a 

Cauſe, than it is that righ/neſs implies oughtneſs 
if 1 may be allowed this word) or obligatv- 
lied t» rineſs. And as eatily can we conceive of fi- 


h rig aure without extenſion, motion without a 
change of place, or any the greateſt abſur- 
th d. dity; as that it can be fit for us to do a 
Prof” ching, and yet that it may not be what we 
be tri 
nat tte Obligatory anſwers to oportet, decet, debitum, in Latin; 
ticula . and to det, Jeov £515 geuiror, xalyer, dt, in Greek. 
Lon oe Fr Who can ſuppoſe that the origin of the To dh is different 


om that of the #@9yxor, or of juſtice and fitneſs ? 
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ſhould do, what it is our duty to do, or what 
we are under an obligation to do. — Right, ft 
ought, ſhould, duty, obligation (very common 
words) convey, then, ideas neceſſarily implying 
or including one another. From hence it fol. 
lows, 

Fir/t, That virtue, as ſuch, has a real, ful, 
obligatory power antecedently to all poſitie 
laws or ſanctions, and independently of al 
will and power; for obligation, we ſee, is in- 
volved in the very nature of it. To affirm, 
that the performance of that, which, to omit, 
would be wrong, 1s not obligatory, unleſs con- 
ducive to private good, or enjoined by a ſufe. 
rior power, is a manifeſt contradiction. I 
to ſay, that it is not true, that a thing is whit 
it is; what is juſt, juſt ; or that we are c 
to do what we cught to do; unleſs it be the 
object of a command, or, in ſome manner, 
privately uſeful. — If there are any things ft 
to be done by an agent, beſides ſuch as tend 
to his own happineſs, or independently of thei 
influence on it; theſe things, by the terms, art 
likewiſe chligatory, independently of their is. 
fluence on his happineſs. — Whatever aCuo! 
attended with certain conſequences, it is wroly 
to do, that action it is our duty not to © 


whatever theſe conſequences are, and wht 
| ther 
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*"n enjoined or not by any poſitive law *,—It 
appears, therefore, that thoſe who maintain, 
that all obligation is to be deduced from poſi- 
tive laws, the divine will, or ſelf- love, aſſert 
what (if they mean any thing contrary to what 
is here ſaid) evidently implies, that the words 
#rizbt and juſt ſtand for no real and diſtinct 
characters of actions; but ſignify merely what 
is willed and commanded, or conducive to pri- 
vate advantage, whatever that be; ſo that any 
thing may be both right and wrong, morally 
good and evil, at the ſame time, and in any 
circumſtances, as it may be commanded or 
forbidden by different laws and wills; and any 
the moſt pernicious and horrible effects will 
become juſt, and fit to be produced by any be- 
Ting, if but the minuteſt degree of clear ad- 
vantage or pleaſure may reſult to him from 
them. 
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Thoſe who ſay, nothing can oblige but 


ö the will of God, generally reſolve the power 
Jof this to oblige, to the annexed rewards and 


* It is obvious, that this is very different from ſaying 


4 (what it would be plainly abſurd to ſay) that every ac- 
von, the performance of which, in certain circumſtances, 
Wrong, will continue wrong, let the circumſtances be 


ever ſo much altered, or by whatever authority it is com- 
manded. * 
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184 Of meral obligation, and the 
puniſhments. And thus, in reality, they ſub. 
vert entirely the diſtinct and independent na. 
tures of moral good and evil; and are forced 
ij 0 maintain, that nothing can oblige, but the 
I it proſpect of pleaſure to be obtained, cr pain 
to be avoided, If this is true, it follows that 
vice is, properly, no more than 7mpruderice; 
that nothing is right or wrong, juſt or unjuſ, 
| any further than it affects ſelf-intereſt; and 
that a being, indepencently and completely 


i happy, cannot have any moral perceptions, or 
| 0 | any guide of his actions. The juſtneſs of 
1882 theſe inferences cannot eafily be denied by 


| one, who will attend to the coincidence be- 
6 tween obligation and virtue here inſiſted on, 
or who will conſider, that as far as a being i; 
not chliged to a thing, ſo far it is not incumbem 
upon him ; or that what is the only ſource of 
moral obligation, muſt be alſo the only ſource 
of moral duty, or of moral right and wrong. 
But to purſue this matter further; let it 
be confidered, would a perſon, who either 
believes there is no God, or that he does not 
concern himſelf with human affairs, be un- 
der no moral obligations, and therefore not at all 
accountable ? Would one, who ſhould happen 
not to be convinced, that virtue tends to hi 
happineſs here or hercafter, be releaſed from 
| ever) 
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very bend of duty and morality? Or, would 
| if he believed no future ſtate, and that, 
any inſtance, virtue was againſt his preſent 
Itereſt, be truly ob/iged, in theſe inſtances, to 
de wicked? — Theſe things muſt follow, if 
bligation depends entirely on the knowledge 
f the will of a ſuperior, or on the connexion 
between actions and private intereſt. — But, 
Indeed, the very expreſſion, virtue tends to our 
aß bineſe, and the ſuppoſition, that, in certain 
T:lcs, it may be inconſiſtent with our happi- 
ci, imply it to be ſomewhat that may exiſt 
ndependently of any connexion with private 
Happineſs ; and would have no ſenſe, if it ſig- 
Þificd only the relation of actions to this. For 
ben, to ſuppoſe virtue to be inconſiſtent with 
por happineſs, would be the ſame with ſup- 
olg, that what is advantageous to us, may 
Pe diſadvantagecus to us; and ſaying, that vir- 
ac tcnds to promote our happineſs, would be 
W:ying, that actions, which are conducive to 
ur happineſs, tend to make us happy. 
Lis ſtrange to find, thoſe who plead for 
intereſt, as the only original and ground 
Wo! moral obligation, aſſerting, that, when vir- 
uc ſtands in the way of our temporal intereſt, 
] or Claſhes with preſent enjoyments, all motives 
Wo It ceaſe, ſuppoſing no future ſtate, For, 
Þppon their principles, the truth is not, that all 
tives 
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tions to private good) would be altered; whit 
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motives to practiſe virtue, would, in the 
circumſtances, ceaſe, but that virtue it{ 
would ceaſe; nay, would be changed ini 
vice; and what would otherwiſe have been 
fit and juſt, become unlawful and wrong: 
For, being under an obligation in theſe cir 
cumſtances, not to do what appeared t 
us fit, it could not in reality be fit; we 
could not do it without violating our di. 
ty, and therefore, certainly, not without do- 
ing wrong. Thus, all who find not their pre- 
ſent account in virtue, would, upon theſe prin- 
ciples, ſetting aſide another world, be under 
an obligation to be wicked, Or, to ſpeak 
more properly, the ſubje&t-matter of virtue 
and vice (that is, the relation of particular ac 
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was before wickedneſs would become wv1rtut 
and what was before virtue would become 
wickedneſs. — It ſhould be carefully minded 
that, as far as another world creates ob/igatim, 
it creates virtue; for, ſurely, it is an abſurdity 
too groſs to be maintained, that a man may al 
contrary to his obligations, and yet act virtuoul): 
Another obſervation worthy our notice Ut 
this place, is, that rewards and puniſhment 
ſuppoſe, in the very idea of them, moral obi. 
gation, and are founded upon it: They & 
not make it, but enforce it, or furniſh addition 
mot 
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motives to comply with it. They are the 
$n4ions of virtue, and therefore not its i- 
Sents. A reward ſuppoſes ſomething done to 
&-ſerve it, or a conformity to obligations ſub- 
Ving previouſly to it; and puniſhment is al- 
Foays inflicted on account of ſome breach of 
Wiigation, Were we under no obligations, 
tecedently to the propoſal of rewards and 
Suniſhments, and independently of them, it 


pould be very abſurd to propoſe them, and a 
ETontradiction to ſuppoſe us. ſubjects capable of 
em. — A perſon without any light, beſides 


hat of nature, and ſuppoſed ignorant of a 
Yuture ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, and 
he will of the Deity, might diſcover theſe by 
Feaſoning from his natural notions of right and 
grrong, morality and duty. But were the lat- 
er dependent on the former, and not vice 
Perſa; this could not be ſaid, nor ſhould! we 
ue any medium, or any principles left, from 


BF hich to gather what the Deity required, or 


Phat the conditions are of his favour to us. 

Secendly, From the account given of obli- 
Notion, it follows that rectitude is a law, as 
Pell as a rule to us; that it not only direcłs, 


ut bind, all, as far as it is perceived. With 
ecpect to its being a rule, we may obſerve; 
lat a rule of action ſignifying ſome meaſure 


or 
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or ſtandard, to which we are to conform 
actions, or ſome information we poſſeſs co. 
cerning what we ought to do, there can, j 
this ſenſe, be no other rule of action; all h. 
fides, to which this name can be propech 
given, implying it, or ſignifying only helps 
the diſcovery of it. To perceive or to be in. 
formed how it is right, how it is /uft, or by 
to act, is the very notion of a direction to if 
And it is to be added, that it is ſuch a directia 
as implies authority, and which we cannot dil. 
regard or negle&t without remorſe and pain, 
Reaſon is the guide, the natural and authoi- 
tative guide of a rational being, Where h 
has no diſcernment of right and wrong, ther, 
and there only, is he (morally ſpeaking) fre. 
But where he has this diſcernment, when 
moral good appears to him, and he cannot + 
void pronouncing concerning an action, thati 
is fit to be done, and evil to omit it; here be 
is tied in the moſt ſtrict and abſolute manner, 
in bonds that no power in nature can diffolie, 
and from which he can at no time, or in a 
ſingle inſtance, break looſe, without doing tit 
moſt unnatural violence to himſelf; with 
out making an inroad into his own foul, 
and immediately pronouncing his own {et 
tence, 


That 
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m « That is properly a /aw to us, which we al- 
ſs con- ays and unavoidably feel and own ourſelves 
an, i MW Jobliged to obey ; and which, as we obey or 
all b. diſobey it, is attended with the immediate ſanc- 
pech ions of inward triumph and ſelf- applauſe, or 
elps of inward ſhame and ſelf-reproach, together 


be in- vith the ſecret apprehenſions of the favour or 


or H iſpleaſure of a ſuperior righteous power, and 
to the neceſſary anticipations of future rewards 
rect and puniſhments.— That has proper authority 
ot dil. over us, whole precepts are unalterably bind- 
| pain ing, and to which to deny our. ſubmiſſion is 
thor. to tranſgreſs our duty, to incur guilt, and to 
ere be render ourſelves obnoxious to puniſhment and 
ther, WWwiſery. All this is certainly true of our mo- 
) nal judgment, and contained in the idea of it. 
whe RES Rectitude then or virtue is a /aw®*, And it 
not + R's the fir? and ſupreme law, to which all other 
that i Favs owe their force, on which they depend, 
ere be and in virtue of which alone they oblige. It 
anne, is an uni verſal Jaw, The whole creation is 
Cole, ruled by it: under it men and all rational be- 


in 207 ings ſubſiſt. It is the ſource and guide of 
ng the all the actions of the Deity himſelf, and on it 


wit} his throne and government are founded. It 
ſoul s an wnalterable and indiſpenſable law. The 
1 ſen repeal, ſuſpenſion, or even relaxation of it, 
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once for a moment, in any part of the u 
niverſe, cannot be conceived without a con. 
tradiction, Other laws have had a Gat, 
a time when they were enacted, and becane 
of force. They are confined to particuly 
places, reſt on precarious foundations, ma 
loſe their vigour, grow obſolete with time, aul 
become uſeleſs and neglected. None of thek 
things are true of this law. -It has no date; 
was never made or enacted ; is prior to {l 
things, and governs all things; is ſelf-valid and 
ſelf- originated; ſtands on immoveable four- 
dations; and can never loſe its vigour or uſeful 
neſs, but muſt for ever retain them, without 
the poſſibility of diminution or abatement, 
It is coeval with eternity; as unalterable as ne- 
ceſſary, everlaſting truth; as independent s 
the exiſtence of God; and as ſacred, venerabl, 
and awful as his nature and perfections.— 
The authority it is inveſted with, is native and 
eſſential to it, underived and abſolute, ſuperir 
to all other authority, and the bafis and. parent 
of all other authority, It is indeed ſelt-ev 
dent, that, properly ſpeaking, there is no othe 
authority; nothing elſe that can claim ou 
obedience, or that out to guide and rut 
heaven and earth.— It is, in ſhort, the one au- 
thority in nature, the ſame in all times and 


al 
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the i Il places; or, in one word, the divine autho- 
A Con. | ty. 

date, 3 Thirdly, From the account given of obliga- 
ecane MW Hon, it appears how abſurd it is to enquire, - 
ticuls Frhat obliges us to practiſe virtue? as if ob- 
, mf figation was no part of the idea of virtue, but 
e, i Ppmething adventitious and foreign to it; that 
f the Ws, as if what was due, might not be our duty, 
date; er what was worong, wnlawful ; or as if it might 
to i bot be true, that what it is it? to do, we ought to 
id and o, and that what we cuglt to do, we are obliged 
foun- ho do. To aſk, why we are chliged to practiſe vir- 
aſeful. zue, to abſtain from what is wicked, or perform 
thou Wy hat is juſt, is the very ſame as to aſk, why we 
emen. re 0b:ged to do what we are obliged to do? it is 
as ne- Not poſſible to avoid wondering at thoſe, who 
ent 3 have ſo unaccountably perplexed and embar- 
erable, aſſed themſelves, on a ſubject that one would 
o Pins was attended with ſo little difficulty; and 
ve a ho, becauſe they cannot find any thing in 
pelle N irtue and duty themſelves, which can induce 
parent and oblige us to pay a regard to them in our 
Lew practiſe, fly to ſelf- love, and maintain, that 
) othe from hence alone are derived all inducement 
m ou and obligation. 
d ne Fourtbly, From what has been obſerved, it 
ne av may appear, in what ſenſe obligation is aſcrib- 
and n ed to God. It is no more than aſcribing to 


al E him 
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him the perception of rectitude, or ſaying, thy 
there are certain ends, and certain meaſures in 
the adminiſtration of the world, which he ap: 
proves, and which are better to be purſued than 
others. Great care, however, ſhould be 
taken, what language we here uſe. Obligatin 
is a word to which many perſons have affixe 
ſeveral ideas, which ſhould by no means be 
retained when we ſpeak of God. Our lar 
guage and our conceptions, whenever he i 
the ſubject of them, are always extremely de 
fective and inadequate, and ten very errone- 
ous. There are many, who think it abſurd 
and ſhocking to attribute any thing of oblige 
tion or law, to a being of whom nothing cn 
be independent, and to whom nothing can be 
prior or ſuperior. How, I conceive, we ares 
frame our apprehenſions on this ſubject, ha 
already, in ſome meaſure, appeared, It ſhould 
methinks, be enough to ſatisfy ſuch perſons 
that the obligations aſcribed to the Deity, ai 
entirely from and exiſt in his own nature ; and 
that the eternal, unchangeable law, by which 
it has been ſaid, he is directed in all his action 
is no other than himſelf, his own infinite, etern, 
all perfect underſtanding. 

Fifthly, What has been faid alſo ſhews d, 


on what the obligations of religion and tis 
divine 
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Wivine will are founded. They are plainly 
pranches of univerſal rectitude. Our obliga- 
hon to obey the divine will, means nothing, 
Pat that obedience is due to it, or that it is 
&:7ht and fit to comply with it. What an ab- 
Wurdity is it then, to make obligation ſubſequent 


Jo the divine will, and the creature of it? 


For why, upon this ſuppoſition, does not all 
Frifl oblige equally? If there be any thing 
Frhich gives the preference to one will above 
Pnother; that, by the terms, is moral rectitude. 
What would any laws or will of any being 
Wcnity, what influence could they have on 
We determinations of a moral agent, was there 


s good reafon for complying with them, no 


Pbligation to regard them, no antecedent right 
Pf command ?— To affirm that we are Hi 
Wn any caſe, but not in virtue of reaſon and right, 
to lay, that in that caſe we are not obliged 


Wt :!!.— Beſides, nothing could be ever com- 


Wanded by God, was there no prior reaſ.n for 
Wommanding it. To which add, that one 


1 


ound of our obligation to obey the divine 


ill, is this, its being under the dice tion of 
eaon, or always a wiſe, righteous, and good 


ill. Thus, therefore, on all accounts, and in 
very view of things, do will and law preſup- 
Pole reaſon and right. And it is, upon the 
O whole, 
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whole, unqueſtionable, that if we take awy 
the latter, the former loſe all ſupport and eff 
cy; and that were there nothing in itſelf, god 
and obligatory, nothing eſſentially juſt and uy. 
juſt, fit and unfit, nothing could be made þ, 
by law, will, commands, compacts, or any o. 
ther means whatever. See obſervations ty 
the ſame purpoſe, Chap. I. at the concluficn, 
One cannot but obſerve on this occaſion, 
how the ideas of right and wrong force them- 
teives upon us, and in ſome form or other 
always remain, even when we think we har 
annihilated them. Thus, after we have ſup 
poſed all actions and ends to be in themlſeive 
indifferent, it is natural to conceive, that ther- 
fore it is right to give ourſelves up to the gu- 
dance of unreſtrained inclination, and wrong v 
be careful of our actions, or to give ourſens Wl 
any trouble in purſuing any ends. Or, if wii 
lobbs and the orator in Plato's Gorgias, We 
ſuppoſe that the ſtrongeſt may oppreſs tit 
veeakeſt, and take to themſelves whatever the 
can ſeize ; or, that unlimited power confen 
an unlimited right; this plainly ſtill leaves u 
in poſſeſſion of the idea of right, and onh 
eſtabliſhes another ſpecies of it. In like mai. 
ner, when we ſuppoſe all the obligations d 
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acts; we, at the ſame time, find ourſelves 
Ioder a neceſſity of ſuppoſing ſomething be- 
Hire them, not abſolutely indifferent in reſpect 
f choice; ſomething good and evil, right and 
Prong, which gave riſe to them and occaſion 
Tor them; and which, after they are made, 


akes them regarded. 

But to return to the matter under conſidera- 
jon; the abſolute and neceſſary perfections of 
he Deity ; the infinite excellencies of his na- 
ure, as the fountain of reaſon and wiſdom ; 


Whe entire dependence of all beings upon him, 
Ind their deriving from his bounty exiſtence 
Ind all its bleſſings and hopes; from hence, 


Ind not merely from his almighty power, 
Priſes his ſovereign authority. Tis theſe ren- 
Wer him the proper object of our eternal 
Pomage, conſtitute his right of government, 
Welt him with univerſal and juſt dominion, and 
Wake it the firſt and ſupreme duty, of the 


Whole reaſonable world, to obey, to pleaſe, to 


: egard, and honour him in all they think and 


Wo. — Thoſe who will allow of no other motive 
* oregard the Deity, no other meaning of the ob- 


; igation to obey him, beſides what is implied 1 in 
is power to make us happy or miſerable, main- 


Nin what it is wonderful how any human mind 


an ſeriouſly embrace. They maintain, that ſup- 
O 2 poſing 
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poſing we had nothing to hope or fear from 
him, we ſhould not have the leaſt defire of hi; 
approbation, or the leaſt concern about his ex. 
pectations from us, or any reaſon for payiny 
him any kind of regard; that, ſetting a fide 
the conſideration of our own intereſt, i 
is entirely indifferent what our diſpoſition 
and behaviour are with reſpect to him; tht 
his nature, attributes and benefits, howerer 
glorious and inconceivable, are in themſelve, 
incapable of having any effect upon any rati 
onal nature; and that though (retaining power 
we were ever ſo much to change or reverk 
his character, yet he would ſtill equally deſert 
our religious ſubmiſſion and homage, i 
would ſtill, in the ſame ſenſe and degre 
be incumbent upon us to obey him, to req 
our wills to his, and to endeavour to recon 
mend and approve ourſelves to him. 
Further, what has been ſaid will ſhew uz 
what judgment to form concerning ſeveral 
counts and definitions, which have been give 
of obligation. It is eaſy here to perceive tle 
perplexity ariſing, from attempting to define 
ſimple and uncompounded perceptions of tit 
mind. — An ingenious and able writer + be 
fore taken notice of, defines obligation to 


+ Ar. Balouy, See his tracts on the foundation of mk 
goodneſs and the law of truth, 
a ſit 
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perceiving a reaſon for action. 
Efnition be ſubſtituted wherever the words 
duty, ſhould, obliged, occur; and it will ſoon be 
ſeen, how improper and defective it is. The 
meaning of it is plainly, that obligation denotes 
that attraction or excitement, which the mind 
feels upon perceiving right and wrong. But 
this is the ect of obligation perceived, rather 
than obligation itſelf. Beſides, it is proper to 
ſay, that the duty or obligation to act, is a rea- 
n for acting; and then this definition will 
ſtand thus: 
into which it is brought by perceiving obliga- 
tion to act. — This author divides obligation 
Winto external and internal; by the former, 
meaning, the excitement we feel to purſue 
pleaſure as ſen/ible agents; and, by the latter, 
the excitement we feel to purſue virtue as rea- 
aable and moral agents. 
F ible beings, we are incapable of obligation; 
F otherwiſe, it might be properly applied to 
brutes, which, 1 think, it never is. 
| in theſe inſtances, 
che not diſtinguiſhing between perception 
Wand the effect of it; between obligation 
. and a motive. 
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. ate of the mind into which it is brought by 


Let this de- 


Obligation is a flate of the mind, 


But, as merely ſen- 


W hat, 
produces confuſion, 1s, 


All motives are not obli- 


5 gations; though the contrary be true, that 
1 wherever there is obligation, there is alſo a 
O 3 motive 
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motive to action. — Some perhaps, by «|. 
gation, may only mean ſuch a motive 9 
act, as ſhall have the greateſt influence cn 
men, or be moſt likely actually to determine 
and prevail with them; and as far as this 
all that is intended, it may be allowed, that the 
obligation to practiſe virtue depends greatly, 
as mankind are now ſituated, on its connexion | 
with private intereſt, and the views of future 
rewards and puniſhments. | 

Obligation has, by ſeveral writers, been ſtyled, 
the neceſſity of doing a thing in order to be buf- 


fy *. I have already taken ſufficient not | 


«« The whole force of obligation (ſays Biſhop Cur: 
« beriand, in his treatiſe of the laws of nature, chap. 1, 
« fect. ii.) is this, that the legiſlator hath annexed to tle 
„ obtcrvance of his laws, good, to the tranſgreſſion evi; 
„and thoſe natural: In proſpect whereof men are more 
< to perform actions, rather agreeing than diſagreeing with 
& the laws.” —lvid, ſcct. 27. I think that moral obi. 
e gation may be thus univerſally and properly defnel 
« Obligation is that act of a legiſlator, by which he & 
e <ares that actions conformable to his law are necelian 
« to thoſe for whom the law is made, An action | 
©« then underſtood to be neceſlary to a rational agent, 
© when it is certainly one of the cauſes neceſlari 
required to that happineſs, which he naturally a 
« con/equently neceſſarily deſires.” — Again, ſect. 3 
„ caanot conceive any thing which could bind tit 
mind of man with any neceſſity (in which Juffimar' 
definition places the force of obligation) except ag 
«© ments proving, that good or evil will proceed from ci 
c actions.“ —T he remarks which Mr. Maxtwvell, the trank 
Jator, makes on theſe paſſages, are ſo good, that 1 1 
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of the opinion from which this definition is 
derired; and therefore ſhall here only aſk, 


help tranſcribing ſome of them. — If, ſays he, this 
(chat is, the neceſſity of the obſervance of the Jaw as a 
means of our happineſs) <* be the whole of the law's obli- 
© «+ cation, the tranſgreflion of the Jaw is not unrighteorfneſs, 
in and crime, but only tmprudence and infelicity, ſor the 
„ ſanction of the law importeth no other evil. But the 
obligation or bond of the law is the jural reſtraiut 
© © which is expreſſed by, nc /icet, you may not do it; but 
„ bccauſe a bare non licet or prohibition is not ſuftcient to 
W << enforce the law, thercfore the / and prnfpment, the 
precept and the ſanctian both concur, to make the ju 


« reffraint, which muſt be thus fully expretied, nn cet 


8 ©© impure, you may not ds it with impunity. But though 


ſin and puniſhment are cloſely connected, yet the obli- 


“ gation of un licet, it may not be done, is diitinct from the 
obligation of non impune, not with impunity, as fin and 
puniſhment are of diſtinct conſderation. But a man is 


bund, both when he cannot do a thing without ſin, and 
* when he cannot do a thing without prentfoment ; and botb 
* theſe obligations are in every law, and both concur to 
* make the obligation of it. But becauſe the obligation of 
* nnn licet, is antecedent to the obligation of non impune, 
* the preccpt to the ſanction, and the ſin is made by the 
law, the law hath ſo much obligation, as to make the 
ſin before the penalty is enaRed ; therefore, the law hath 
an obligation antecedently to the ſanction of it. For 
every one is bound to avoid what is fin, becauſe none 
can have a right to do what is unrighteous. — No inge- 
nuous man looks upon himſelf as ovliged to be grateful 


* to his benefactors, to love his wife and children, or to 
* love and honour his God and Saviour, merely by the 
8 ſanction of rewards and puniſhments. Is there no obli- 
** gation on men from right and wrong, due and undue, 
7 lanctity and fin, righteouſneſs and wickedneſs, honeil y 
and diſhoneſtv, conſcience or crime, virtue or villainy, 


O 4 what, 
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what, if this be the only ſenſe of obligation, i 
meant when we ſay, a man is ob/rged, or that 


he ought to ſtudy his own happineſs ? 
not obvious that c ged, 


ls it 
in this propoſition, 


fignifes, not the neccility. of doing a thing in 
order to be happy, which would make it nd. 
culcus ; but only, that it is 77g4f to ſtudy ou 
own happineſs, and <orong to neglect it? 


A very learned author + 


maintains, that 


moral obligation always denotes ſome objed 


but merely from a prudent regard to their own happine! 
The vulgar ſay, I am bound in duty, in juſtice, in grati- 


cc 
«c 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


?r:de ; inu the ſchools ſay, that the obligation of the lau 


J 


nature 14 a bond of conſcience. — It is not poſſible to de- 
duce a conſcientious obligation, merely from a politic 
and prudential regard to our own happineſs. — The legiſa. 


tor annexes to his law the ſanction of the good 


i 


lea ſure, tor the ſake of the good of virtue, which tle 
law enjoyneth; this therefore, is the principal in theelt 
mation of the Iawgiver ; whoſe will, if it be made known, 
is, without a ſanction, a bond or obligation upon Us; 


for we owe obedience thereto, and every one is bound 
pay what he oweth,”” 


10 


See the Appendix to Cu 


beriand”, treatiſe of the laws of nature, page 55. — 1 
virtuous practice (ſays the ſame writer, page 83.) 5 
in the nature and reaſon of the thing, indiſpenſably it 
quiſite in all intelligent agents, and is to them matte 
of lato and obligation. For law or obligation (in a latgh 


cc 
cc 
cc 


* 
* 


but very proper ſenſe) is nothing elſe, but a non licet, u 
a boundary to licence.” 


+ See Dr, Warburin's divine legation, Val. J. page 50. 
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pf will and law, or implies ſome ciger. Were 
this true; it would be mere jargon ever to 
mention our being ob/iged to obey the divine 


ill; and yet, this 1s as proper language as 


any we can uſe. But his meaning ſeems to be, 
that the word eb/:gation ſignifies only the par- 
ricular fitneſs of obeying the divine will, and 
cannot properly be applied to any other fitneſs; 
which is, ſurely, reſtraining the ſenſe of the 
word, in a manner which the common uſe of 

Fit by no means warrants, | 


The ſenſe of obligation given by Dr. Hut- 


© cheſon , agrees, in ſome meaſure, with the ac- 
count here given of it. 

en is obliged to an action, when every ſpectator, 

er be bimſelf, upon reflexton, muſt appreve his 
action, and diſapprove omitting it. 
count, however, is not perfectly accurate; for 
though obligation to act, and reflex approba- 
tion and diſapprobation do, in one ＋ ſenſe, al- 


Then, he ſays, a per- 


This ac- 


* Illuſtrations on the Moral Senſe, Sect. 1. 
＋ The reaſon of adding this reſtriction is this. A man 


may, through involuntary error, approve of doing what he 
WS 925 not to do, or think that to be his duty, which is really 
= contrary to it; and yet it is too, in this caſe, really his du- 
do act agreeably to his judgment. — There are then 

wo views of obligation, which, if not attended to, will be 
pt to produce confuſion.— In one ſenſe, a man's being obliged 
Wy £2 act ina particular manner, depends on his knowing it; and 


ways 
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ways accompany and imply one another ; yet 
they ſeem as different as an act and an chject of 
the mind, or as perception and the truth per- 
ceived. It is not exactly the ſame to ſay, it is 
right, or our duty to do a thing; and to ſay, 
we approve of doing it. The one is the qua- 
lity of the action, the other the diſcernment of 
this quality. Vet, ſuch is the connexion be- 
tween theſe, that it is not very neceſſary to 
diſtinguiſh them; and, in common language, 
the term obligation often ſtands, for the ſenſe 
and judgment of the mind concerning what 
is right and wrong, meet or unmeet, to be done. 
It would, nevertheleſs, I imagine, prevent ſome 
confuſion, and keep our ideas more diſtin 
and clear, to remember, that a man's con- 
ſciouſneſs that an action ought to be done, the 
judgment concerning obligation, and inducing or 
inferring it, cannot, properly ſpeaking, be o- 
bligation itſelf; and that, however variouſly 
and looſely this word may be uſed, its prima- 


in another ſenſe, it does not. Was not the former true, we 
might be contracting guilt, when acting with the fulleſt and 
ſincereſt conſent and approbation of our conſciences : And 
was not the latter true, it would not be ſenſe, ever to ſpeak 
of ſbewing another what his obligations are, or how it is 
incumbent upon him to act. — This entirely coincides with 


the diſtinction of virtue into abſolute and relative, hereafter 


to be explained, Chap, VIII, 


iy 
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ry and original ſignification coincides with rec- 


titude. 1 


+ I obſerve that Mr. Adams, inan excellent Sermon on the 
Nature and Obligation of Virtue, publiſhed fince I had writ 
the above, and almoſt finiſhed this work, agrees with me 
in the account he gives of obligation. — To the queſtion, 
in what does the obligation to virtue and right action con- 
fiſt ? he anſwers, that right implies duty in its idea; that 
« to perceive an action to be right, is to ſce a reaſon for 
« doing it in the action itſelf, abſtracted from all other 
« conſiderations whatſoever ; and that this perception, this 
« acknowledged rectitude in the action, is the very eſſence 
« of obligation, that which commands the approbation 
« and choice, and binds the conſcience of every rational 
« being, ” page 11. — © Nothing (he ſays, p. 14.) can 
« bring us under an obligation to do what appears to our 
moral judgment wrong. It may be fuppoſed our inte- 
« reſt to do this; but it cannot be ſuppoſed our duty: For, 
« I atk, if fome power, which we are unable to reſiſt, 
c ſhould aſſume the command over us, and give us laws 
« which are unrighteous and unjuſt; ſhould we be under 
« an obligation to obey him? Should we not rather be 
« obliged to ſhake off the yoke, and to reſiſt ſuch uſur- 
« pation, if it were in our power? However then we 
« might be ſwayed by hope or fear; it is plain, that we 
« are under an obligation to right, which is antecedent, 
« and, in order and nature, ſuperior to all other. Power 
may compel, intereſt may bribe, pleaſure may perſuade ; 
4e but reaſun only can oblige. This is the only authority 
* which rational beings can own, and to which they owe 
„ obedience, ** — The coincidence which, in other inſtan- 
ces, | have found between the ſentiments of this moſt ju- 
dicious writer, on the ſubje& of virtue, and thoſe delivered 
in this treatiſe, has very agreeably ſurprized me, and given 
me a degree of confidence in ſome things I have aſſerted, 
which I ſhould otherwiſe have wanted, 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall leave the reader to judge how fer 
theſe remarks are applicable to what Dr. Clay; 
ſays on this head, who gives much the fame 
account of obligation with that laſt mentioned, 
and ſome of whoſe words it may not be amiſs 
to quote. See his Evidences of Natural and 
Revealed Religion, page 43, 6th Edit. The 
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judgment and conſcience of a man's own 
mind, concerning the reaſonableneſs and 
fitneſs of the thing, that his actions ſhould 
be conformed to ſuch or ſuch a rule or law, 
is the trueſt and formalleſt obligation, even 
more properly and ſtrictly ſo, than any opi- 
nion whatſoever, of the authority of the 
giver of a law, or any regard he may have 
to its ſanctions by rewards and punithments; 
for whoever acts contrary to this ſenſe and 
conſcience of his own mind, is neceſſarily 
elf- condemned; and the greateſt and 
ſtrongeſt of all obligations, is that which a 
man cannot break through without con- 
demning himſelf, — The original obliga- 
tion of all, is the eternal reaſon of things; 
that reaſon which God himſelf, who has 
no ſuperior to direct him, and to whoſe 
happineſs nothing can be added, nor any 
thing diminiſhed from it, yet conſtantly 0- 


bliges himſelf to govern the world by. 
ED 80 
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« o far, therefore, as men are conſcious of 
« what is right and wrong, ſo far they are 
« under an obligation to act accordingly ; and, 
« conſequently, that eternal rule of right, 
« which I have been hitherto deſcribing, it is 
« evident, ought as indiſpenſably to govern 
© men's actions, as it cannot but neceflarily 
determine their aſſent.“ Page 51, be ſays, 
« The minds of men cannot but acknowledge 
« the reaſonableneſs and fitneſs of their go- 
« verning all their actions by the rule of right 
« or equity: And this aſſent is a formal obli- 
e gation upon every man actually and con- 
« ſtantly to conform himſelf to that rule. 

Dr. Butler, likewiſe, in his Sermons on Hu- 
man Nature, and the explanatory remarks 
upon them, in the Preface, inſiſts ſtrongly 
on the obligation implied in reflex approba- 
tion ; the ſupremacy belonging to the prin- 
ciple of reflexion within us, and the authority 
and right of ſuperintendency, which are con- 
ſtituent parts of the idea of it. From this in- 
comparable writer, I beg leave to borrow one 
obſervation more on this ſubje&, of conſider- 
able importance. 

Every being endowed with reaſon, and 
conſcious of right and wrong, is, as ſuch, ne- 
celiarily a law to himſelf *: It follows, there- 


* I have not here copied Dr. Butler, but given the ſenſe 
| fore 
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fore, that the greateſt degree of ignorance « 
ſcepticiſm poſſible, with reſpect to the tenden. 
cies of virtue, the authority of the Deity, : 
future ſtate, and the rewards and puniſhment 
to be expected in it, leaves us ſtill truly and 
fully accountable, guilty, and puniſhable, if 
we tranſgreſs this law; and will, by no means, 
exempt us from juſtice, or be of any avail to 
excuſe or ſave us, ſhould it prove true, that 
ſuch authority and future ſtate really exiſt, 
For what makes an agent ill-deſerving, is not 
any opinion he may have about a ſuperior 
power, or poſitive ſanctions, but his doing 
wrong, and acting contrary to the conviction 
of his mind. © What renders obnoxious to 
“ puniſhment, is not the fore-knowledge of 
«« it, but merely violating a known oblige- 
«< tion.” 


There is an objection to what has been 
now ſaid of obligation, which deſerves to be 
conſidered “. — It may be aſked, © Are there 
© not many actions, of which it cannot be 
« ſaid, that we are bound to perform them, 


of his obſervation in other words, See the Preface to his 
Sermons, p. 20. 

+ See E//ays on the Principles of Morality and Natural 
Religion, Part I. Eſſay ii. Chap. 3. 
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t that yet are right to be performed; and the 
n. actual performance of which appears to us 
" « even more amiable, than if they had been 
nts WT firictly our duty; ſuch as requital of good 
nd « for evil, and acts of generoſity and kind- 
if « nels? * 

ns, I anſwer, that allowing this, the moſt 
to that can follow from it is, not that rectitude 
hat does not imply obligation, but that it does not 


imply it abſolutely and univerſally, or fo far as 
that there is no ſenſe, in which actions can be 
denominated right, that does not carry in it 


ng e %gation. The nature of rectitude may vary, 
on according to the objects or actions to which it 
to ss alcribed. All right actions are not ſo in 
t preciſely the ſame ſenſe; and it might, with 


little prejudice to what is above aſſerted, be 
granted, that ſome things are right, in ſuch a 
lenſe as yet not to be our indiſpenſable duty. 
but then let the following things be remem- 


be bered. 
ere Hit, That it holds univerſally and incon- 
he teltably, that whatſoever is right in ſuch a 


ſenſe, as that the omiſſion of it would be 
wrong, 1s always, and indiſpenſably obligatory. 
And, in the next place, that though the idea 
of rightneſs may be more general than that of 
neſs, duty, or obligation; ſo that there may 

be 
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be inſtances, to which we apply the one, hy 
not the other; yet this cannot be ſaid of rag. 
The idea of this, and of obligation, are ce. 
tainly of the ſame extent; I mean, that though 
there may be caſes, in which it cannot be aid 
that what we approve as right, ought to have 
been done; yet there are no caſcs in which it 
cannot be ſaid, that what is wrong to be done, 
or omitted, ought not to be done or omitted, 
Theſe things appear to me ſelf-evident, and 
they are ſufficient for my purpoſe, 

But, upon a careful enquiry, it will be 
found, that this objection does not require any 
ſuch reſtrictions of what has been advanced, 
as ſome may think neceſſary; and the follow- 
ing obſervations will, perhaps, ſhew this. 

In the i, place, Beneficence, in general, i 
undoubtedly a duty; and it is only with reſpet 
to the particular acts and inſtances of it, that 
we are at liberty. A certain perſon, ſuppoſe, 
performs an act of kindneſs to another: We 
ſay, he might not have done it, or he was not 
obliged to do it; that is, he was not obliged 
to do this particular kind act. But to be 
kind in ſome inſtances or other ; to do all the 
good he properly can to his fellow- creatures 
every one is obliged ; and we neceſſarily look 
upon him, as blame-worthy and guilty, who 

aims 
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aims not at all at this; but contents himſelf with 
barely abſtaining from injury and miſchief. 
A certain part of our fortunes and labour we 

que to thoſe about us, and ſhould employ in do- 
ing good ; but the particular objects and me- 
thods of beneficence are not abſolutely fixed. 
Here we are left to our own choice, and may 
not be in any ſenſe bound ; that is, there may 
be nothing in any particular objects or methods 
of beneficence, which render it fit and right 
they ſhould be choſen rather than others. If a 
man endeavours to do all the good which is 
ſuitable to his ftation and abilities, we never 
condemn him for not doing it in a particular 
way, or for rejecting particular objects that are 
oftered to him ; except this way and theſe ob- 
jects are ſuch, that it is right he ſhould prefer 
them, As far as this happens, ſo far, even 
here, duty takes place. Thus, c@teris paribus, 
tis right, friends, relations, and benefaQors 
ſhould be preferred to ſtrangers ; and, who- 

ever does otherwiſe, acts contrary to his duty. 
Again; the preciſe limits of ſome general 
cuties cannot be determined by us. No one 
can tell exactiy to what degree he ought to be 
beneficent, and how far he is obliged to ex- 
ert himſelf for the benefit of other men. 
Thus, in particular, no perſon can determine 
*:. 
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accurately, how far, in many caſes, his own 
good- ought to give way to that of another, 
what determinate number of diſtreſſed perſons 
he ought to relieve, or what portion preciſe 
of his fortune he ought to lay out in charity, 
or of his time and labour in direct endeavours 
to ſerve the publick. 

In order to form a judgment in theſe caſes, 
there are ſo many things to be conſidered in our 
own circumſtances and abilities, and in the 
ſtate of men and the world, that we cannot but 
be in ſome uncertainty. There are indeed de- 
grees of eiu engt and exceſs, which we eaſily 
and certainly fee to be wrong : But there is a 
great variety of intermediate degrees, concern- 
ing which we cannot abſolutely pronounce, that 
one of them rather than another ought to be 
choſen. — The ſame thing 1s true of the ge- 
neral duty of worſhipping God. Many of the 
particular circumſtances attending it, and the 
preciſe degree of frequency with which it 
ſhould be performed, are not diſtinctly deter- 
mined and marked out to us. In this as well 
as the preceding inſtance, our conſciences, 
within certain limits, are free 5, and for a very 


*The latitude here taken notice of is one thing 
that allows ſo much room and ſcope for unfairneſs and 
diſ ingenuity; and that renders it generally certain, that 
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good reaſon ; namely, becauſe we have na 
diſtinct apprehenſions of re&71de to guide us. 
To the ſame degree and extent, that we ſee 
this, we are bound, in theſe as much as in any 
other caſes, Whenever any degree of bene- 
ficcace, or any particular circumſtances and 
| frequency of divine worſhip, or any behaviour 
in any poſſible inſtances, appear, a/l things con- 
| ſidered, beſt; they become obligatory. It is 
impoſſible to put a caſe, in which we ſhall not 
be obliged to conform ourſelves to the right of 
it, whatever that is. Even what, at any time, 
or in any circumſtances, is, upon the whole, 
only more proper to be done, oyght then to be 
done ; and to ſuppoſe the contrary, would be 
to take away the whole ſenſe and meaning of 
ſuch an aſſertion. 

In ſhort, the following general reaſoning - 
will hold univerſaly. Let any particular be- 
ing be ſuppoſed to have under his confidera- 
tion, any action propoſed to be performed by 
him. The performance of it, muſt be either 
right, or wrong, or indifferent. Now, it is ſelf- 
evident, that, if it isnot the laſt, it muſt be one 
of the other two, and that obligation will enſue: 


a backward unwilling heart, that'is not ſtrongly attached to 
virtue ,and poſlefſed with an inward reliſh for it, and thorow 
love of God and men, will err on the deficient fide, 
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For what can be plainer, than that it is , 
contradiction to ſay, we may act as we will 
when it is not indifferent how we act ?— If it 
is Wrong, obligation to forbear is implied.— If 
right, this may be true only of ſuch kind af 
actions, as relieving the miſerable, or worſhip 
ping the Deity in general ; and then, it is only 
theſe general duties that are obligatory, which 
may be conſiſtent with complete liberty and 
perfect indifference, in regard to the particular 
action in view.— Or, it may be true of this 
particular action, and then it is no longer in- 
different; yet ſtill, there may be liberty and in- 
difference as to the time and manner of doing 
it. But if even the time and manner are not 
indifferent, or, if it is right the agent ſhould do 
this particular action at this time, and in one per. 
ticular manner; then is he alſo as to theſe obl:gcd, 
% What now ſhall we ſay, to the greater 
amiableneſs of the actions we are examining! 
How can there be greater virtue, or any 
victue at all, in doing particular things which 
© beforehand were indifferent, and which 
«© without any blame we might have omitted? 
The anſwer is very eaſy, What denominates at 
agent virtuous, and entitles him to praiſe, is bi 
acting from a regard to goodneſs and right. 


Now, the performance of particular inſtance 
of 


«c 
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of duty, or the production of particular effects 
which have nothing in them that requires our 

| preference, may, as much as any actions what- 
ſever, proceed from this regard. Relieving 
a miſerable object is virtue, though there may 
be no reaſon that obliges a perſon to ſelect this 
object in particular out of many others, 


Worſhipping God may ariſe from a general 


ſenſe of duty, though it is known that the par- 
ticular times and manner in which it is done, 
have nothing morally better in them. And 
as to the greater merit we apprehend in ma- 
ny actions of this kind; as, in many 1n- 
ſtances of generoſity, kindneſs, charity, and 
forgiveneſs of injuries; it is plainly to be ac- 
counted for, in the following manner. — As 
every action of an agent is in him ſo far virtuous, 
as he was determined to it by a regard to vir- 
tue; ſo the more of this regard it diſcovers, 
the more we muſt admire it. And it is plain, 
it is more diſcovered, and a ſtronger virtuous 
principle proved, by fixing (in caſes where the 
limits of duty are not exactly defined) upon 
the greater rather than the leſs. A perſon acts 
more apparently from good motives, and ſhews 
a greater degree of benevolence, and is there- 
fore deſervedly more applauded, who chuſes to 


devote more of his fortune, his time and his 


4 labour 
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labour, to promote the happineſs of his fellow: 
creatures, or to ſerve his neighbours or his coun. | 
try, when he knows not but that if he had 
devoted leſs, he would have come off with in- 
nocence, fulfilled the whole part in reaſon in- 
cumbent upon him, and deſerved juſt com- 
mendation. And even where there is over- 
doing, and a perſon is led to viſible extremes, 
and an undue neglect of his private concerns, 
we always approve, except we ſuſpect the in- 
fluence of ſome wrong or indirect motives and 
cauſes, ſuch as affectation, inattention, weakneſs, 
or ſuperſtition, Some of theſe things will be 
again more particularly infiſted on, when we 
come to conſider the difference which they im- 
ply and require us to keep in view, between the 
virtue of the a&:0n, and the virtue of the agent, 

I ſhall only ſay further on this ſubject, that 
it appears to be ſo far from being true, that the 
performance of mere duty produces no love ct 
friendſhip to the agent, (which is what has been 
aſſerted) that, on the contrary, he who, how- 
ever tempted and oppoſed, diſcharges his whole 
duty, and endeavours faithfully and uniformly, 
to be and do in all reſpects juſt what he ought 
to be and do, is the object of our higheſt love 
and friendſhip: To aim at acting beyond obli- 
gation, being the ſame with aiming at acting 
: | , contrary 
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contrary to obligation; and doing more than is 
reaſonable and fit to be done, the ſame with 


doing wrong. 


Having now given, what appears to me, the 
true and full account of the nature and founda- 
tion of moral good and evil, and of moral obli- 
cation, I ſhall beg leave to conclude this chap- 
ter with an examination of ſome of the forms 
of expreſſion, which ſeveral eminent writers 
have uſed on this ſubject, 

The meaning, original and deſign of theſe ex- 
preſſions will appear, after conſidering, that all 
actions being neceſlarily right, indifferent, or 
wrong; what determines which of theſe an action 


ſhould be accounted, is the truth of the caſe ; or 


the relations and circumſtances of the agent and 
the objects. In certain relations, there is a 
certain conduct right; there are certain man- 
ners of behaviour, Which we unavoidably ap- 
prove as ſoon as theſe relations are known. 
Change the relations and a different manner of 
behaviour becomes right. Nothing is clearer 
than that what is due or undue, proper or im- 
proper to be done, muſt vary according to the 
different natures of things and the various ſtates 
and circumſtances of beings. If a particular 
ireatment of one nature is right; it is impoſſible, 
that the ſame treatment of a different nature, 
or of all natures, ſhould be right.— In a ſenſe 


P 4 ſome- 
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ſomewhat ſimilar to this, many of the particy. 
lar properties of lines and figures are determin- 
ed by their poſition, and the manner of their 
deſcription : Nor would it be a greater abſur- 
dity to aſſert of lines and figures, that however 
drawn, or however fituated, they will retain 
the ſame properties, or the ſame proportions to 
one another; than to aſſert of actions (which 
are nothing abſtracted from their objects and 
ends) that they would retain the ſame moral 
qualities, whatever their objects and ends are, 
or however caſes and circumſtances may alter, 

Now, from hence, aroſe the expreſſions, 
atting ſuitably to the natures of things ; treating 
things as they are; conformity to truth; agree- 
ment and diſagreement, congruity and incongrui- 
ty between actions and relations. Theſe exprel- 
ſions are of no uſe, and have little meaning, 
if conſidered as intended to define virtue; for 
they evidently preſuppoſe it. Treating a thing 
as being what 17 7s, is treating it as 'tZis right 
ſuch a thing ſhould be treated. Conforming 
ourſelves to truth, means the ſame with con- 
forming ourſelves to the true ſtate and relations 
we are in; which is the ſame with doing what 
ſuch a ſtate and relations require, or what 
is right in them, In given circumſtances, 


there is ſomething peculiar and _— 
| F 
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beſt to be done; which, when theſe circum- 
{tances ceaſe, ceaſes with them, and other o- 


| bligations of conduct ariſe, This naturally 


leads us to ſpeak of ſuiting actions to circum- 
ſtances, natures, and characters; and of the 
agreement and repugnancy between them. Nor, 
when thus conſidered, is there any thing in 
ſuch ways of ſpeaking, not proper and intelli- 
gible. But, at the ſame time, it is very ob- 
vious, that they are only different phraſes for 
right and wrong; and 'tis a pity that thoſe, 
who have made ſo much uſe of them, did not 
more attend to this, and avoid the ambiguity 
and confuſion ariſing, from ſeeming to deny 
an immediate perception- of morality, without 
any deductions of reaſoning, and from at- 
tempting to give definitions of words, which 
admit not of them, and where they can an- 
ſwer no end, except to perplex and miſ-lead. 
Were any one to define pleaſure, to be the 
agreement between a faculty and its object 
what light or inſtruction would ſuch a defini- 
tion convey, or what end would it anſwer ? 
Would it be amiſs to aſk, what this agree- 
ment is; and whether any thing be meant by 
it, different from the pleaſure itſelf, which the 


object is fitted to produce by its influence on the 


organ or faculty ? 


'Tis 
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"Tis well known that Mr. Wollaſton, in a 
work which has obtained great and juſt repy- 
tation, places the whole notion of moral good 
and evil in ſignifying and denying truth. Sup. 
poſing his meaning to be, that all virtue and 
vice may be reduced to theſe particular inſlan- 
ces of them; nothing can be more plain, than 
that it leaves the nature and original of our ideas 
of them, as much as ever undetermined: For 
it acquaints us not, whence our ideas of right 
in oblerving truth, and wrong in violating it, 
ariſe; but ſuppoſes theſe to be ſelf-evident 
principles or truths, as indeed they are ; but 
not more ſo, than all the other principles of 
morality. — The evil of ingratitude and cruel- 
ty is not the ſame, with that of denying truth, 
or affirming a lie: Nor can the formal ratio 
and notion of it, be juſtly ſaid to conſiſt in this; 
becauſe there may be no intention to deny any 
thing true, or to produce in obſervers an aſſent 
to any thing falſe. Ingratitude and cruelty 
would be in the ſame manner wrong, though 
there were no rational creatures in the world 
beſides the agent, and though he had and 
could have no deſign to declare a falſhood ; 
which is a quite diſtin ſpecies of evil. — A 
perſon, who neglects the homage and worſhip 
due to God, may have no thought of denying 
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his exiſtence, or of conveying any ſuch opinion 
to others. It is true, he acts as if he did not 
exiſt, that is, in a manner which nothing elſe 
can juſtify, or which, upon any other ſuppoſi- 
tion, is wrong and inexcuſable; and therefore, 
figuratively ſpeaking, may be ſaid to contradict 
truth, and to declare himſelf to be ſelf-origi- 
nated, independent, and ſelf-ſufficient F. Tis 
probable, this eminent writer meant in reality, 
but little more than this; and the language he 
has introduced, I would not, by any means, be 
thought abſolutely to condemn. All I aim at, 
is to guard againſt miſunderſtanding it, and 
making a wrong application of it, 

With the ſame view I muſt add, that when 
virtue is ſaid to conſiſt in conformity to the re- 


lations + of perſons and things ; this muſt not be 


+ How plain is it here, that the very thing that gives 
ground for the application of this language in this inſtance, 
is our perceiving, antecedently to this application, that ſuch 
a manner of acting, in ſuch circumſtances, is wrong? I he 
ſame is true in all other inſtances: Nor, independently of 
this perception, could we ever know when to ſay, that ag 
action affirms or denies truth. How then does ſuch lan- 
baute explain and define right and wrong, or virtue and 
vice 

Dr. Clark, and other writers, ſometimes uſe the phraſe, 
ETERNAL RELATIONS OF THINGS. Thoſe who think 
this a ſtrange phraſe, will, I ſuppoſe, think it ſtill ſtranger to 
be told, that it means what remains of relations and things, 
alter the cealipg of their agual exiſtence ; that js, their 


con- 
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conſidered as a definition of virtue, or as intend. 
ed to aſſign a reaſon juſtifying the practice of it, 
Nothing can be gained by ſuch forms of ex. 
preſſion, when uſed with theſe intentions: 
And, if we will conſider, why it is right to 
conform ourſelves to the relations in which 
perſons and things ſtand to us; we ſhall find 
ourſelves obliged to terminate our views in a 
Junple, immediate perception, or in ſomething 
ultimately approved, and for which no juſtifying 
reaſon can be aſſigned, — Explaining virtue, 
by ſaying, that it is the conformity of our ac- 
tions to reaſon, is yet leſs proper ; for this con- 
formity ſignifying only, that our actions are 
ſuch as reaſon dictates, approves, or diſcerns 
to be right; it will be no more than ſaying, 
that virtue is doing right, * 


poſſible exiſtence, their ideas, their abſtraQ and intelligible 
ellences ; which, with whatever is true or knowable of 
them, are neceſlary, eternal, and always the ſame. 

* To the ſame purpoſe Mr. Adams has obſerved, 
&© That when virtue is ſaid to conſiſt in a conformity to 
« truth; in acting agreeably to the truth of the caſe; to 
<« the reaſon, truth, or fitneſs of things; there is, if not im- 
cc propriety, ſomething of obſcurity, or inaccuracy in the 
« expreſſion; and that the only meaning of ſuch expreſ- 
& ſions will, in all caſes, be found to be this; acting ac- 
* cording to what reaſon, in the preſent circumſtances of 
<< the agent, and the relations he ſtands in to the objects 
<< before him, pronounces to be right.” See his Sermon 
before quoted, p. 55, 58, —— “ Truth (as he elſewhere 


It 
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It ſhould be further conſidered, that neither 
do theſe forms of expreſſion direct us to pro- 
per criteria, by which we may be enabled to 
judge in all caſes, what is morally good or 
evil, For if, after weighing the ſtate and cir- 
cumſtances of a caſe, we do not perceive how 
it is proper to act; it would be trifling to di- 
rect us, for this end, to conſider what is agree- 
able to them. When, in given circumſtances, 
we cannot determine what is right, we muſt 
be alſo equally unable to determine what is 
ſaitable to thoſe circumſtances and to the truth 
of things. Tis indeed very proper and juſt, 


ſays) © is a term of wider extent than right. The cha- 
* racter of wiſdom or prudence, of {kill in any art or 
« profeſſion, are, as well as virtue, founded in a regard 
« to truth, and imply the acting agreeably to the nature 
« and reaſon of things; yet are theſe ideas certainly di- 
« ſtint from that of goodneſs, or moral rectitude. The 
* man, who builds according to the principles of geome- 
« try, acts as agreeably to truth; and he who ſhould 
e tranſgreſs the rules of architecture, as much violates 
* truth, as he who acts agreeably to the duty of grati- 
e tude, or contrary to it. But, in the former of theſe 
* inſtances, the conformity to truth is not virtue but 
„ {kill ; the deflection from it is not vice, but ignorance 
or folly,” p. 29. — To theſe obſervations may be ad- 
ded, that to act agreeably to the character of a vicious man, 
or to the relation of an enemy, an oppreſſor, or tyrant, is, 
in no improper ſenſe, to act viciouſly; to injure, to 
hurt, and deſtroy. So general, vague, and looſe is this 
ro tg: ſpeaking, and ſo liable to objections, when uſed to 
define and explain virtue. 


to 
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to direct us, in order to judge of an action, tg 
endeavour to diſcover the Whole truth with 
reſpect to its probable or poſſible conſequences, 
the circumſtances and qualifications of the ob- 
ject, and the relations of the agent; for theſe 
are the things, as was before ſaid, which de- 
termine and aſcertain its moral nature; and no 
more can be intended, by reprefenting truth 
and relations as criteria of virtue. 

The language we are conſidering then, 
te expreſſing neither definitions nor proper cri- 
©« feria of virtue, of what uſe is it? and 
* what is deſigned by it?“ I anſwer, that it is 
evidently deſigned to ſhew, that morality i 
folded on truth and reaſon, or that it is equal- 
ly neceſſary and immutable, and perceived by 
the ſame power, with the natural proportions 
and eſſential differences of things. 

Rut what, it may be again aſked, is it more 
* than bare aſſertion? What proof of this does 
&« it convey? In reply to this, one might ob- 
ſerve, that objections of the ſame nature might 
be made to what has been ſaid by thoſe who 
have maintained the contrary. There is not, 
I think, on the other ſide any more than mere 
aſſertion; and it is highly neceſſary that this 
ſubject ſhould be better examined, and ſome- 
what more ſaid upon it than has been ſaid, be- 

fore 
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tyre we confider it as a ſettled and decided 
point, that our ideas of morality are derived 
from an arbitrary fenſe, and not ideas of the 
underſtanding. 

The agreement of proportion between cer- 
tain quantities, is real and neceſſary, and per- 
ccived by the underſtanding. Why ſhould we 
doubt, whether the agreement of jitne/s alſo 
between certain actions and relations, is real 
and neceflary, and perceived by the ſame fa- 
culty? From the different natures, properties, 
and poſitions of different objects, reſult neceſ- 
farily different relative fitneſſes and unfitneſſes; 
different productive powers ; different aptitudes 
to different ends, and agreements or diſ- 
agreements of them amongſt themſelves. 
What is there abſurd or exceptionable in ſay- 
ing, likewiſe, that from the various relations 
of beings and objects, there reſult different ma- 
ral fitneſſes and unfitneſſes of action; different 
chl gations of conduct; which are equally real 
and unalterable with the former, and equally 
independent of our ideas and opinions? For 
any particular natural objects to exiſt at all, 
and for them to exiſt with ſuch and ſuch mu- 
tual proportions, is the ſame. And, in like 
manner, for reaſonable beings, of particular 
natures and capacities, to exiſt at all in ſuch 
and ſuch circumſtances and relations, and for 

5 8 ſuch 
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ſuch and ſuch things to be fit or proper fo 
them to do, is the ſame. And as the author 
of nature, in creating the former, willed the 
proportions and truths implied in them to ex. 
iſt; ſo alfo, by the very act of creating the lt. 
ter, and placing them in their reſpective rela. 
lations to one another, and to . himſelf, he 
willed that ſuch and ſuch things ſhould be 
done, and ſuch and ſuch condu and duties 
obſerved. —When we compare innocence and 
eternal, abſolute miſery, the idea of unſuita- 
bleneſs between them ariſes in our minds, 
And from comparing together many natu- 
ral objects and beings, an idea of unſuitable- 
neſs, likewiſe, but of a totally different kind, 
ariſes within us; that is, we perceive ſuch : 
repugnancy between them, that the one cannot 
be made to correſpond to the other; or, that 
their different properties cannot co- exiſt in the 
ſame ſubject; or, that they are not capable of 


jointly ſubſerving one end, or of producing 


ſuch and ſuch particular effects on one another. 
Why ſhould one of theſe be taken to be lels 
real than the other? No one can avoid own- 
ing that he has the idea of wunſuitableneſs, or 1 
ſentiment of wrong, in the application of ab- 
folute and eternal miſery to innocence. Lt 
him, if he can, find out one reaſon for deny- 

ing 
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ing it to be a ſentiment of his underſtanding; 
or the perception of truth. What character, 
what mark of this does it want? 

To this purpoſe have the advocates for fit- 
neſs, as the foundation of morality, argued ; 
and this has been the drift and intention of 
their aſſertions and reaſonings. It muſt, how- 
ever, I think, be allowed, that though many 
of them have writ excellently on this ſubject ; 
they have yet, by too lax a uſe of words, by 
neglecting the neceſſary preciſion, and often 


only, in different language, afirming, when 


they deſigned to prove, given occaſion for the 
objections of thoſe, who have embraced and 
defended a different ſcheme. 

It would not be difficult to ſhew, how the 
like diſpute might be raiſed about the original 
of our ideas of power and connexion, the like 
objections ſtarted, and the fame embarraſiment 
produced. 

But it will better help to illuſtrate ſome of 
theſe remarks, and give a clearer view of the 
ſtate of this controverſy, if, inſtead of moral 
good and evil, we ſubſtitute equality and ines 


quality, and ſuppoſe the enquiry to be con- 


cerning the original and foundation of theſe. 
He that ſhould derive our ideas of them from 
a ſenſe, would be undoubtedly miſtaken, if he 

meant 
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meant any thing more, than that they were 
immediately perceived. And another, who, in 
oppoſition to this, ſhould aſſert them to be 


reſpetts and proportions of things; and to de- 
note conformity to reaſon, or the agreement and 
diſagreement, correſpondency and repugnancy be- 
tween different objects or quantities; would 
as plainly aſſert the truth; though, poſſibly, 
in language liable to be miſunderſtood, and 
really trifling, when conſidered as deſigned to 
ſet aſide an immediate power, or, independently 


ꝙ—ͤ—ꝓ 


of it, to define and explain equality and ine- If 

quality: Nor, in this view of ſuch language, 
would any thing be more natural, than to ob- th 
ſerve, how much more proper and determi- ac 

nate it is to ſay, that the agreement between 
two quantities is their equality, than that their de 
equality is the agreement between them, But ra 
how unreaſonable would it be to conclude, of 
as in the paralle] caſe has been done, that W. 

therefore equality and inequality are perceived 
by an implanted ſenſe, and not at all objects of of 
knowledge, or of the underſtanding? p 
Nt 
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of the StubjeF-matter of V. irtue, or its 
principal Heads and Diviſſons. 


THERE remain yet three things to be 
conſidered in relation to virtue. 


Firſt, To what particular courſe of action 


we give this name, or what are the chief 
heads of it. 

Secondly, What is the true principle or mo- 
tive, from which a virtuous agent, as ſuch; 
acts. | | 

Thirdly; What is meant by the different 
degrees of virtue, in different actions and cha- 
racters, and how we eſtimate them. — Each 
of theſe ſhall be examined in the order in 
which they are here propoſed. 

There would be lefs occaſion for the firſt 
of theſe enquiries, if ſeveral writers had not 
maintained, that the whole of virtue conſiſts in 
denevolence, or the ſtudy of publick good. 
Nothing better can be offered on this point, 
than what is ſaid under the fifth obſervation, 
in the Diſſertation on the nature of Virtue, an- 
Q 2 — "mend 
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nexed to Dr. Butlers Analegy. 


From 


hence, therefore, I ſhall borrow the fol- 
lowing paſſage : — Benevolence, and the 
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want of it, ſingly conſidered, are in no fort 
the whole of virtue and vice; for, if this 
were the caſe, in the review of one's own 
character, or that of others, our moral un- 
derſtanding, and moral ſenſe, would be in- 
different to every thing, but the degrees in 
which benevolence prevailed, and the de- 
grees in which it was wanting : That is, we 
ſhould neither approve of benevolence to 
ſome perſons rather than to others, nor dil- 
approve injuſtice and falſhood upon any 0- 
ther account, than merely as an over-balance 
of happineſs was foreſeen likely to be pro- 
duced by the firſt, and of miſery by the 
laſt. But now, on the contrary, ſuppoſe 
two men competitors for any thing whatever, 
which would be of equal advantage to ei- 
ther of them. Though nothing indeed 
would be more impertinent, than for a ſtran- 
ger to buſy himſelf to get one of them pre- 
terred to the other; yet ſuch endeavour 
would be virtue in- behalf of a friend, or be- 
nefactor, abſtracted from all conſideration 
of diſtant conſequences; as, that examples of 


gratitude, and the cultivation of friendſhip, 
cc « would 


de 
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« would be of general good to the world, — 
« Apain, ſuppoſe one man ſhould, by fraud 
« or violence, take from another the fruit of 
« his labour, with intent to give it to a third, 
« who, he thought, would have as much plea- 
« ſure from it, as would balance the pleaſure 
« which the firſt poſſeſſor would have had in 
« the enjoyment, and his vexation in the loſs 
« of it; ſuppoſe again, that no bad conſequen- 
« ces would follow, yet ſuch an action would 
% ſurely be vicious. 

The caſes here put, are clear and deciſive, 
nor is it eaſy to conceive what can be ſaid in 
reply to them. Many other caſes, facts, and 
oblervations, to the ſame purpoſe, might be 
mentioned, It cannot ſurely be true, for in- 
ſtance, that promiſes and engagements are not 
in any caſe binding upon any one, any further 
than he thinks the obſervance of them will be 
productive of good to particular perſons, or to 
lociety ; or, that we are releaſed from all obli- 
gation to regard them, as ſoon as we believe, 
that violating them will not hurt the perſon to 
whom they have been made, or that, if detri- 
mental to him, will be equally beneficial to 
ourſelves, or, in any other way, will be at- 
tended with advantages equivalent to the fore- 
ſeen harm. He would be looked upon by all, 
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as having acted baſely, who, having any thing 
to beſtow or diſpoſe of, which he had engaged 
to give to one perſon, ſhould give it ano- 
ther ; nor would it be regarded as any vindi- 
cation of his conduct to alledge, that he knew 
this other would reap equal profit from it, 
Many particular actions, or omiſſions of action, 
become, in conſequence of promiſes and en- 
gagements, highly evil, which otherwiſe would 
have been entirely innocent ; and the degree of 
vice, in any harm done, 1s always greatly in- 
creaſed, when it is done by means of deceit 
and treachery, — To treat a party of rebels, or 
publick robbers, after they had - ſurrendered 
themſelves upon certain terms and articles ſti- 
pulated with them, in the ſame manner as if 
they had been reduced by force, would be ge- 
nerally diſapproved : And yet it would be hard 
to ſhew, that the conſequences would be very 
detrimental to the publick, were no faith ever 
kept with perſons in theſe circumſtances. — A 
general would be univerſally condemned, 
who, by means of any treacherous con- 
trivance, ſhould engage his enemies to truſt 
themſelves in his power; and then deſtroy 
them. How different are our ideas of this, 
from thoſe we have of the ſame thing ef- 
feed by open and fair conqueſt ? 
DEN | * Would 
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Would it be indifferent whether a perſon, 
ſuppoſed to be juſt returned from ſome un- 
known country or new world, gave a true or a 
falſe account of what he had ſeen ? Is there a 
man in the world who, in fuch a caſe, would 
not think it better to tell truth than needleſly 
and wantonly to deceive? Is it poſſible any 
one can think, he may innocently, to fave him- 
ſelf or another from ſome {mall inconvenience, 
which he can full as well prevent by other 
means, tell any lyes or make any falſe proteſ- 
tations, if he knows they will never be found 
out? If he may thus impoſe upon his fel- 
low-creatures by declaring one falſhood, why 
may he not in like circumſtances declare any 
number of falſhoods, and with any poſſible 
circumſtances of ſolemnity ? Why, is he not 
at liberty, to make any declarations, however 
deceitful, however blaſphemous, to practiſe 
any kinds of diſſimulation and commit any 
perjuries, whenever he believes they are likely 
to hurt no one, and will be the means of in- 
troducing him to any degree of greater cate or 
uſefulneſs in life? — Can we, when we con- 
ſider theſe things, avoid pronouncing, that 
there is intrin/ick refitude in keeping faith and 


Q 4 ſincerity, 
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ſincerity, and intrinſicł evil in the contrary *; 
and that it is by no means true, that veracity 
and falſhood appear in themſelves, and excluſive 
of 1beir conſequences, wholly indifferent to our 
moral judgment? Is it a notion capable of 
being ſeriouſly embraced and defended, or even 
born by an ingenuous mind, that the goodne( 
of the end always conſecrates the means; or 
that, ceteris paribus, it is as innocent and lau- 
dable to accompliſh our purpoles by lyes, pre- 
varication and perjury, as by faithful and open 
dealing and honeſt labour? wherein, upon ſuch 
ſentiments, would conſiſt the wickedneſs of 
pious frauds, and why are they ſo much con- 
demned and deteſted ? 

No worſe miſtake, indeed, can be well con- 
ceived than this, which I am now conſidering : 
for, as the excellent author before cited ob- 
ſerves, © it is certain, that ſome of the molt 


<« ſhocking inſtances of injuſtice +, adultery, 


* The univerſal admiration with which the ſtory of 
Aitilius Regulus has been received and repeated, I conſidet 
as à good proof, that this is the natural ſenſe of mankind. 
His conduct upon other principles would appear extravagant 
and ridiculous. 

+ Is a man warranted to deſtroy himſelf, as ſoon as he 
believes his life is become uſcleſs or burdenſome to thoſe 
about him, and miſerable to himſelf? How ſhocking in 
many circumſtacces would the moſt private aſſaſſination be 
of a perſon whoſe death all may wiſh for, and conſider a8 4 


ce © murder, 
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murder, perjury, and even perſecution, may 
« in many ſuppoſable caſes, not have the ap- 
« pearance of being likely to produce an overba- 
te lance of miſery in the preſent ſtate; perhaps, 
« ſometimes, may have a contrary appearance,” 

A diſapprobation in the human mind of in- 
gratitude, injuſtice, and deceit, none deny. The 
point under examination is, the ground of this 
diſapprobation; whether it ariſes ſolely from 
views of inconvenience to others and confuſion 
in ſociety occaſioned by them; or whether there 
be not alſo immediate wrong apprehended in 
them, independently of their effects. The in- 
ſtances and conſiderations here produced ſeem 
ſufficiently to determine this. It appears, that 
they are diſapproved when productive of no 


harm, and even when in ſomedegree beneficial. 


* Shall it be ſtill urged, that in caſes of this 
* kind, our diſapprobation is owing to the idea 


*« of a plan or ſyſtem of common utility eſta- 
e bliſhed by cuſtom in the mind with which 


benefit to himſelf and to the world? Who would not ſeverely 
reproach himſelf for reſerving to himſelf the property of an- 
other which had been loſt, and which he had accidentally 
found, however ſecretly he might do this, and whatever 
reaſon he might have for thinking that it would be of 
greater uſe to him than to the proprietor? There would 
be no end of mentioning caſes of this ſort, but I have choſe 
to inſtance particularly in veracity. 

11 <« theſe 
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of our actions. In the caſes which have been 


worthy for renouncing his religion, blaſphem- 
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e theſe vices are apprehended to be incon. 
* ſiſtent ; or to a habit acquired of conſidering 
*© them as of general pernicious tendency, 
* by which we are inſenſibly influenced, 
* whenever, in any particular circumſtance 
or inſtances, we contemplate them ?” _. 
But why muſt we have recourſe to the 
influence of habits and affociations in this 
caſe? This has been the refuge of thoſe, 
who would reſolve all our moral perceptions 
into views of private advantage, and may ſerve 
to evade almoſt any evidence, which can be de. 
rived from experience, or from an obſervation 
of the workings of our minds and the motives 


mentioned, we may remove entirely the idea of 
a publick, and ſuppoſe no perſons exiſting be- 
ſides thoſe immediately concerned, or none 
whoſe ſtate they can at all influence ; or, we 
may ſuppoſe all memory of the action to be 
for ever loſt as ſoon as done, and the agent to 
foreſee this; and yet, the ſame ideas of the in- 
gratitude, injuſtice, or violation of truth wil 
remain.— If the whole reaſon for regarding 
truth aroſe from its influence on ſociety, where- 
in would a primitive Chriſtian have been blame- 


ing Chriſt, and acknowledging and worſhip- 
| ping 
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ping the Pagan gods (all which is no more 
than denying truth) whenever he could pur- 
| chaſe his life by theſe means, and at the ſame time 
avoid a diſcovery, and thus prevent the pre- 
judice that might ariſe from his conduct to 
Chriſtians and Pagans ?— Peter, ſurely, would 
not have been innocent in denying his Maſter 
with oaths and imprecations, though he had . 
known that he ſhould never be detected. A 
ſtranger, in a Pagan country, would not do 
right to comply with its ſuperſtitions, to wor- 
ſhip and profeſs contrary to his real ſentiments, 
and abjure his faith, in order to ſecure his quiet 
or life, provided he judged the deceit would 
not be known, that he could do no good by a 
different conduct, or that his hypocriſy and 
compliances had no tendency to eſtabliſn and 
perpetuate idolatry. Moſt perſons probably 
will think they would be very criminal, tho 
ſuppoſed to have a contrary tendency. 

It is further to be obſerved on this argument, 
that in theſe caſes it does not appear that man- 
kind in general much attend to diſtant conſe- 
quences, Children particularly cannot be 
ſuppoſed to confider theſe, or to have fixed 
any ideas of a publick or community ; 
and yet, we obſerve in them the ſame aver- 
lon to falſhood, and reliſh for truth, as 
in the reſt of mankind, There is indeed 

no 
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no leſs evidence, that in the caſes ſpecified, we 
approve and diſapprove immediately, than there 
is that we do ſo, when we conſider benevo- 
lence or cruelty. It has been urged againſt thoſe 
who derive all our defires and actions from 
ſelf-love, that they find out views and reaſon- 
ings for men, which never entered the mind; 
of moſt of them; and which, in all probabj. 
lity, none attend to and are actually influenced 
by in the common and natural courſe of their 
thoughts and purſuits, — The ſame may be 
urged againſt thoſe, who derive all our 
ſentiments of moral good and evil from 
our approbation of benevolence and diſappro- 
bation of the want of it; and both, in 
my opinion, have undertaken tafks almoſt 
equally impraCticable, Any perſon, one 
would imagine, who will impartially exa- 
mine of his own mind, may feel ſome- 
thing different in his diſlike of ſeveral vices 
from the apprehenſion of their diminiſh- 
ing happineſs or producing miſery, and eaſily 
obſerve that it is not merely under theſe no- 
tions, that he always cenſures and condemns, 
It is true, this apprehenſion, when it occurs, al- 
ways greatly heightens our diſapprobation. 
Falſhood, ingratitude, and injuſtice undermine 
the foundations of all ſocial intercourſe and 
| happinel, 
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happineſs, and the conſequences of them, were 
| they to become univerſal, would ('tis evident) 
be terrible. For this reaſon, ſuppoſing mora- 
li founded on an arbitrary ſtructure of our 
minds, there would be a neceſſity for diſtinct 
ſenſes immediately condemning and forbidding 
them. Leaving them to the influence of a 
general diſapprobation of all actions evidencing 
a neglect of publick good, or without any par- 
ticular determination againſt them, any farther 
than by every man they ſhould be thought 
likely to produce more miſery than happineſs, 
would be attended with the worſt effects. It 
would not in all likelihood, by any means be 
ſufficient, tolerably to ſecure the peace and or- 
der of human ſociety ; eſpecially conſidering 
how many amongſt mankind there are, who 
are incapable of enlarged reflexions, and whoſe 
thoughts are confined within the narroweſt li- 
mits, and how little prone all men naturally 
are, to be affected with or to regard remote 
events, as well as how liable they are to take 
up the wrongeſt opinions of the tendencies of 
their actions, and the good or ill to the world 
which they may cccaſion. 

Perhaps, he who ſhould maintain, that we 
have no affection properly reſting in ourſelves, 
but that all our deſires and averſions ariſe from 

a proſpect 
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a proſpect of advantage or detriment to other, 
would not aſſert what would be much leſs de. 
fenſible or more unreaſonable than what thoſe 
aſſert who maintain the reverſe of this, and de. 
ny all diſintereſted benevolence. — In like manner, 
to aſſert that our approbation of beneficenceis to 
be reſolved into our approbation of veracity, or 
that the whole of morality conſiſts in /ignifying 
and denying truth, would not be much more 
unreaſonable than the contrary aſſertion, that 
our approbation of veracity, and of all that i 
denominated virtue, is reſolvable into the ap- 
probation of beneficence, But why muſt 
there be in the human mind, . approbation only 
of one ſort of actions? Why muſt all moral 
good be reduced to one particular ſpecies of 
of it, and kind affections with the actions flow. 
ing from them, be repreſented, as what alone 
can appear to our moral faculty virtucui! 
Why may we not as well have an immediate 
reliſh alſo for truth, for candour, ſincerity, piety, 
gratitude, and many other modes and principles 
of conduct? = Admitting all our ideas of mo- 
rality to be derived from implanted ſenſes and 


determinations ; the latter of theſe determina- X'S 
tions is equally poſſible with the other; and yu, 
what has been above hinted ſhews that there 5 quipy 


the greateſt occaſion for them to ſecure the & 
I nere 
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neral welfare, and that therefore it might ante- 
cedently be expected that a good being would 
give them to us *. 

What ſtrange love of uniformity and fimpli- 
city is it, that inclines men thus to ſeek them 
where it is ſo difficult to find them? It is this 
that, on other ſubjects, has often led men ſadly 
aſtray. What miſtakes and extravagances in 
natural philoſophy have been produced, by 
the defire of diſcovering one principle which 
ſhall account for every thing, and into which 
every thing may be reduced? I deny not but 
that inthe human mind, as well as in the cor- 
poreal world and all the works of nature, the 
moſt wonderful fimplicity takes place ; but we 
ought to learn to wait, till we can by careful 


Dr. Hucheſon, however he may in general have expreſſed 
himſelf, as if he thought the only object of the moral ſenſe, 
and the whole of virtue, was benevolence, yet appears to. 
have been convinced of the neceſſity of allowing a diſtinct 
ſenſe, recommending to us faithfulneſs and veracity, See 
Philoſophie moralis inſtitutio compendiaria, Chap. IX. lib. ii: 
Facultatis hujus, five orationis, comes eft et moderator ſenſus 
qudam ſubtilior, ex veri etiam cognoſcendi appetitione natura- 
non parum confirmatus, quo vera. omnia, ſimplicia, fidelia 
tomprobamus ; falſa, fifta, fallacia odimus, —Lib. ii. Chap. 
X. Senſu enim cujuſque proxime commendatur is ſermonis 
uſus, quem communis exigit utilitas,—Hec vero flabile conſili- 
um eo tantum utendi ſermone, qui cum animi ſententia congruit, 
quque altos non decipit, comprobant et animi ſenſus per ſe, et 
utilitatis communis ratio, 
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obſervation and enquiry, find out what this is, 
and wherein it conſiſts ; and not ſuffer ourſelyes 
raſhly to determine any thing concerning 
it, or to receive and aſſert any general cauſes 
and principles, which are either inconſiſtent 
with or not well ſupported by experience and 
fact. 

If the account of morality I have given is 
Juſt, it is not to be conceived, that promoting 
the happineſs of others ſhould comprehend the 
whole of our duty, or that the conſideration 
of publick good ſhould be that alone in al! cir 
cumſtances which can have any influence or 
concern in determining what is right or wrong. 
It has been obſerved, that every different ſitu- 
ation of a reaſonable creature requires a diffe- 
rent manner of acting, and that concerning all 
things propoſed to be done, ſomething is to be 


affirmed or denied, which, when known, ne- 


ceſſarily implies a direction to the agent in re- 
gard to his behaviour. 3 
Having premiſed theſe things, I ſhall now 
proceed to enumerate ſome of the moſt im- 
portant Branches of virtue, or heads of abjolutt 
rectitude and duty. | 
What requires the firſt place is our puTY 70 
God, or the whole of that regard, ſubjection and 
homage we owe him, Theſe ſupply us with 
4 unqueſtionable 
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unqueſtionable inſtances of objects of moral 
diſcernment, which are independent of all 
conſiderations of utility. They are approv- 
ed, and conceived as indiſpenſably obliga- 
tory, and yet the principle upon which they 
are practiſed, cannot be the view of natural 
good, or an intention, in any manner, to be 
profitable or ſerviceable to the object of them. 
Thoſe perſons muſt be uncommonly weak and 
ignorant, who mean, by their worſhip and 
homage, to make an addition to the happineſs 
of the Deity, or who entertain any apprehen- 
fions, that it 1s on his own account, and to ad- 
vance his own benefit, he expects their grati- 
tude and prayers. I know, indeed, that ſome 
writers of great worth have expreſſed them- 
ſelves, as if they doubted, whether the ſecret 
ſpring of all obedience to him, and concur- 
rence with his ends, is not ſome deſign to 
contribute towards his ſatisfaction and de- 
light. It would be an affront to moſt readers, 
to employ much time, in repreſenting the pro- 
digious abſurdity of ſuch an opinion. What 
embarraſſments muſt attend the ſcheme, from 
which this follows as a neceſſary conſequence, 
and which obliges us to maintain what ſeems 
ſo unreaſonable ? f 
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Let any pious man, of plain ſenſe and free 
irom groſs ſuperſtition, be appealed to, and 


alked, whether he approves of picty to 


God, az 


proceeding from a view to his felicity? whether 
he ſubmits to his will, and worſhips and prays 
co him, from an opinion that theſe, in the liter] 
ſenſe, pleaſe or gratify him? He would un- 


doubtedly at once, and with abhorren 


ce, dil- 


claim any ſuch ſentiments and motives. Up- 


on a little conſideration he might ſay, 


& he o- 


e beyed and worſhipped God, becauſe it was 
ce right, becauſe he apprehended it his duty. 
Should he be atked, why he thought obed:- 


ence and devotion to God his duty ? 


the re- 


ply that would firſt and moſt naturally occur 


to him, would be; ©* becauſe God was 
* ator, governor, and benefactor 
<< whole world, and particularly was 


the cre- 
of the 


his cre- 


« ator, governor, and benefactor. But 


ſhould he be once more aſked, why he 
it his duty to honour and worſhip his 
benefactor, and governor ? he would 


thought 
maker, 
(as well 


he might) wonder at the queſtion, as much 
as if he had been aſked, why twenty was 


„bigger than two? — Why ſhould we 


not ad- 


mit here, the natural and unperverted ſenti- 
ments of men, and acknowledge, what leaves 


no difficulty, and ſeems ſo evident, t 


hat ſub- 
miſſion 
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miſſion, reverence, and devotion to ſuch a be- 
ing as God, are, as much as any behaviour to 
our fellow-men, inſtances of 7mmediate duty 
intuitively perceived ; the ſenſe of which, e- 
qually with kind affections, is a ſpring and 
motive of aCtion. 

Should it be granted, that in men, through 
unavoidable imperfections of nature and ſenti- 
ment, ſome notion of giving ſatisfaction, and 
| preventing diſguſt to the Deity, cannot be ea- 
fily ſeparated from their religious ſervices ; 
this cannot be ſuppoſed of ſuperior beings ; nor 
therefore can their more perfect ſervices, and 
more abſolute reſignation, have any ſuch ſpring. 
That the ſtate and happineſs of the Deity, 
cannot be affected by any thing we, or any o- 
ther beings, can do, no one ſurely, upon ma- 
ture conſideration, will deny. But let it be 
only ſuppoſed, that this is the caſe; what al- 
terations will follow, as to our duty to him? 
Would no behaviour, on this ſuppoſition, ter- 
minating ſolely in him as its object and end, 
remain proper? Would it have any effect in 
releafing the rational creation from their pre- 
nt obligations, and rendering impiety and diſ- 
obedience leſs ſhocking ? | 

Tis true, all the pious and good are actuated 
by love to God, which implies joy in his happi- 
nels; but this would never produce any acts of 
R 2 acknowledge- 
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acknowledgement and obedience, or any ſtudy 
of the good of others, in compliance with his 
intentions ; while there is no apprehenſion that 
they can affect his happineſs ; and, at the ſame 
time, no perception of fitneſs in theni inde. 
pendent of this. 

What has been now ſaid, is, in ſome de— 
gree, applicable to ſuperiors and benefactors a. 
mong inferior beings ; and the grounds of du- 
ty, and principles of behaviour to them, are, 
in their general nature, the ſame with thoſe o. 
our duty and behaviour to the Deity. 4 
fellow-man may be raiſed ſo much above us 
in ſtation and character, and ſo little withir 
the reach of any effects of what we can do, 
that the reaſon of the reſpect and ſubmitiion 
we pay him, and of our general behaviour to 
him, cannot be any view to his benefit, but 
principally, or (where private and publick good 
are not regarded) ſolely the ſenſe of what is in 
itſelf right, decent, or becoming. — To all 
beings, according to their reſpective natures, 
characters, abilities, dignity, and relations to us 
there are ſuitable affections and manners of be- 
haviour owing, which, as long as their charadtcs 
and relations contifine the ſame, are as invariable 
as the proportion between any particular geo. 


metrical figures or quantities. — The hight! 
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the rank of any being is, the more perfect his 
nature, the more excellent his character, the 
more near and intimate his connexions with us, 
and the greater our obligations to him; the 
more ſtrict and indiſpenſable duty, or the great- 
er degree of regard, affection, and ſubmiſſion 
we owe him. 

This laſt obſervation ſhews us, what ideas 
we ougnt to entertain of the importance of the 
duty owing to God, and of the place it holds 
amongſt our other duties. There can, cer- 
tainly, be no proportion between what is due 
from us to creatures and to the Creator ; be- 
tween the regard and deference we owe to be- 
1925 of precarious, derived, and limited good- 
nels, and to him who poſſeſſes original, ne- 
ceſſary, everlaſting, infinite fulneſs of all that 
is amiable, As much as this Being ſurpaſſes 
other beings in perfection and excellence, ſo 
much is he the worthier object of our venera- 
tion and love. As much as we are more de- 
pendent upon him, and indebted to him, ſo 
much the more abſolute ſubjection, and ardent 
gratitude may he claim from us. — The whole 
univerſe, compared with God, is nothing in 
itſelf, nothing to us. He ought then to be a/l 
to us; his will our unalterable guide ; his good- 
neſs the object of our conſtant praiſe and truſt ; 
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the conſideration of his all- directing providence 
our higheſt joy; the ſecuring his favour our 
utmoſt ambition, and the imitation of his righ- 
teouinels, the great end and aim of all our ac. 
tions. He is the fountain of all power and 
Juriſdiction, the cauſe of all cauſes, the dil. 
poſer of the lots and circumſtances of all be- 
ings, the life and informing principle of all 
nature; from whoſe never-cealing influence 
every thing derives its capacity of giving us 
pleaſure; and in whom, as their ſource and 
centre, are united all the degrees of beauty 
and good that we can obſerve in the creation, 
On him then ought our ſtrongeſt affection and 
admiration to be fixed, and to him ought our 
minds to be continually directed. How ſhame- 
ful would it be to forget this Being amidſt ſha- 
dows and vanities, to attend to his works more 
than himſelf, or to regard any thing equally 
with him ? — It is here, undoubtedly, virtue 
ought to begin: From hence it ſhould take its 
riſe. A regard to God, as our firſt and ſovereign 
principle of conduct, ſhould always poſſeſs us, 
accompany us in the diſcharge of all private 
and ſocial duties, and govern our whole lite. 
Inferior authority we ought to ſubmit to ; but 
at the ſame time ultimately viewing that au- 
thority, which is the ground of all other, and 

ſupreme 
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ſupreme in nature. Inferior benefactors we 
ſhould be grateful to, in proportion to our o- 
bligations to them, and dependence upon them; 
but yet conlidering them as only inſtruments 
of his goodneſs, and reſerving our firſt and 
chief gratitude to our firſt and chief benefac- 
tor. The gifts of his bounty, the objects to 
which he has adapted our faculties, and the 
means of happinels he has provided for us, we 
mould accept and enjoy; but it would be diſ- 
ingenuous and baſe to do it, with little conſi- 
:ration of the giver, or with hearts void of 
emotion towards him. Every degree of real 
worth we obſerve among inferior beings 
Hould be properly acknowledged, and eſteem- 
ed; but yet as being no more than rays from 
his glory, and faint reſemblances of his per- 
fections. Created excellence and beauty we 
may and mult admire ; but it would be inex- 
culable to be ſo much taken up with theſe, as 
to overlook him, who is the root of every 
thing good and lovely, and before whom all 
other excellence vaniſhes. To him through 
all inferior cauſes we ought to look ; and his 
hand, it becomes us to own and adore, in all 
the phænomena of nature, and in every event. 
The conſideration of his preſence with us, 
ſhould affect us more, and be an unſpeakably 

R 4 ſtronger 
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ſtronger guard and check upon our behaviour, 
than if we knew we were every moment ex- 
poſed to the view of the whole creation. We 
ovght to love him above all things, to throw 
open our minds, as much as poſſible, to his in- 
fluence, and keep up a conſtant intercourſ: 
with him, by prayer and unaffected devotion, 
We ought to refer ourſelves abſolutely to hi; 
management, rely implicitely on his care, 
commit, with boundleſs hope, our whole be- 
ings to him in well-diing, and wiſh for no- 
thing, at any time, but what is moſt accey- 
table to his wiſdom and goodneſs. — In ſhort, 
he cught to have, in all reſpe&s, the ſupte- 
macy in our minds ; every action and deſięn 
ſhould be ſacred to him; reverence, admira- 
tion, hope, joy, defire of approbation, and 
all the affections ſuited to ſuch an object, 
ſhould diſcover and exert themſelves within us, 
in the higheſt degree we are capable of them, 
An union to him, by a reſemblance and part- 
cipation of his perfections, we ſhould aſpire to, 
as our complete dignity and happineſs, be- 
yond which there can be nothing worthy 
the concern of any being. No rebellious in- 
clination ſhould be once indulged ; no mur- 
mur, in any events, ſhew itſelf, in our minds; 
and no defire or thought ever entertained by 

| us, 
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as which is inconſiſtent withehearful allegiance, 
n zcalous attachment, and an inviolable loyalty 
of heart to his government. 
| Theſe are ſome of the chief particulars of 
| our duty to the Deity; and it naturally here 
offers itſelf to our obſervation, how extremely 
delective the characters of thoſe perſons are, 
who, whatever they may be in other reſpects, 
live in the neglect of God. Nothing, indeed, 
can be more melancholy, than to fee ſo many 
of mankind, capable of maintaining a good o- 
pinion of themſelves, though they know them- 
{elves habitually regardleſs of devotion and pie- 
ty, inattentive to the Author of all good, and 
little under the power of his fear and love. 
Can any one ſeriouſly think, that a miſbeha- 
viour of this kind is not as truly inconſiſt- 
ent with goodneſs of temper and ſound 
virtue, and in the ſame manner deſtructive of 
the foundations of hope and bliſs, as any other 
miſbehaviour? Do negle& and ingratitude, 
when men are the objects of them, argue 
great evil of temper, but nne when the go- 
vernor of the world is their objet? Why 
ſhould impiety be leſs criminal than diſhoneſty? 
The former of theſe, tis true, is not gener ally 
looked upon with the ſame averſion and diſ- 
guſt as the latter ; nor does it caule an equal 
for- 


. 
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forfeiture of credit and reputation in the world, 
This may be owing, partly, to the more im- 
mediate and pernicious influence of the latter 
on our own intereſt, and that of others; but it 
is, perhaps, chiefly to be accounted for, from a 
more ſtrong inſlinctive averſion wrought into 
our frame againſt the latter. Tis obvious, 
this was neceſſary to preſerve the peace and 
happineſs of ſociety: For had men no greater 
horror at ijuſtice and fraud, and nothing more 
in their natures and circumſtances to deter 
them from them, than they have with reſpe& 
to irreligion, they would become equally pre- 
valent, and the moſt fatal effects follow.—But 
when we confider theſe vices in themſelves, 
and as they appear to the eye of cool and un- 
biaſſed reaſon, we cannot think that there is 
leſs abſolute evil in the latter than in the for- 
mer. 

Every man, as far as he diſchages private 
and ſocial duties, is to be loved and valued, 
nor can any thing be ſaid that ought in reaſon 
to diſcourage him. Whatever good any per- 
ſon does, or whatever degree of real virtue he 
poſſeſſes, he is ſure, in ſome way or other, to be 
the better for. Though it ſhould not be ſuch 
as can avail to his happineſs at laſt, or ſave him 


from juſt condemnation ; yet it will, at leaſt, 
2 render 
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render him ſo much the leſs guilty and un- 
happy. — But, in truth, as long as men conti- 
| nue void of religion and piety, there is great 
| reaſon to apprehend they are deſtitute of the 
genuine principle of virtue, and poſſeſs but little 
true moral worth and goodneſs, Their good 
behaviour in other inſtances, may probably 
| fow more from the influence of inſtin&t and 
natural temper, or from the love of diſtinction, 
credit, and private advantages, than from a 
fincere regard to what is reaſonable and fit as 
ſuch, Were this the principle that chiefly in- 
fluenced them, they would have an equal re- 
gard to all duty ; they could not be eaſy in the 
omiſſion of any thing they know to be right, 
and eſpecially not in the habitual neglect of 
him, with whom they have infinitely more to 
do, than with all the world. — He that forgets 
God and his government, preſence and laws, 
wants the main ſupport, and the living root of 
inward, genuine virtue, as well as the moſt 
iruitful ſource of tranquillity and joy: Nor 
can he, with due exactneſs, care, and faithful- 
neſs, be ſuppoſed capable of performing his 
duties to himſelf and others. He that is with- 
out the proper affections to the author of his 
being, or who does not ſtudy to cultivate them 
by thoſe acts and exerciſes, which are the na- 
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tural and neceſſary expreſſions of them, ſhould 
indeed be athamed to make any pretenſions to 
integrity and goodneſs of character. — © The 
* knowledge and love of the Deity, the uni. 
* verſal mind, is as natural a perfection to 
* ſuch a being as man, as any accompliſhment 
« to which we arrive by cultivating our-natu- 
« ral diſpoſitions ; nor is that mind come to the 
“ proper ſtate and vigour of its kind, where 
* religion is not the main exerciſe and de- 


« light. 


* Hlluſtrations on the Moral Senſe, by Dr. Hucheſm, 
Sect. 6. See alſo his Sytem of Moral Philoſophy, Chap. X. 
Book I. Vol. i. where may be found an excellent account 
of the worſhip and affections due to God, and of their 
importance to our perfection and happineſs, — See likewiſe 
the Characteriſticis, Vol. ii. p. 76. Hence we may de- 
« termine juſtly the relation which virtue has to piety; 
« the firſt being not complete but in the latter: Since 
« where the latter is wanting, there can neither be the 
« ſame benignity, firmneſs, or conſtancy ; the ſame good 
« compoſure of the affections, or 1 of mind. 
« And thus the perfection and height of virtue muſt be ow- 
<« ing to the belief of a God.“ —And elſewhere, Man 
c is not only born to virtue, friendſhip, honeſty, and faith, 
<< but to religion, piety, adoration, and a generous fur- 
<< render of his mind to whatever happens from that ſu- 
«© preme cauſe, or order of things, which he acknow- 
& Jedges entirely juſt and perfect. Vol. iii. p. 224 — 
« My deſign is this, to make you free and happy, always 
« looking unto God in every ſmall and in every great 
«© matter. Eis toy beo aPogwrras ty Ta jalrgd u 
pryanuw, Epift, apud Arr. Lib, ii. cap, 19,— © 1 
4 0 
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It muſt, however, be added, that the perſons 
who fall into the contrary extreme, are, upon 
all accounts, the moſt inexcuſable and wicked; I 
mean, thoſe who pretend to religion without be- 
nevolence, without honeſty ; who are zealouſly 
devout, but at the ſame time, envious, peeviſh, 
perverſe, ſpiteful, and can cheat and trick, lie 
and calumniate. Nothing can be conceived 
more inconſiſtent, more ſhameful, or more in- 
tolerable than this. The ſolemn worſhip and 
ſgrvices of ſuch are the higheſt poſſible aggra- 
vations of their guilt. The regard they pre- 
tend for God, is an abuſe and mockery of him; 
and their religion the worſt ſort of blaſphemy. 
Religion furniſhes us with the ſtrongeſt motives 
to ſocial duties; it lays us under abundant, 
additional obligations to perform them; and 
it is the tendency and nature of it to improve 
our zeal for all that is juſt and good, to in- 
creaſe our love of all men, and to render us 
more gentle, mild, fair, candid, and upright, 
in proportion to the degree in which it truly 
poſſeſſes our hearts. He, therefore, who, while 
under any influence from this, and with the 


ſays M. Antoninus, © is well done, that is done without a 
** reſpect to the divine nature. Ovx avJewntrov 71 avgu 
rue ent r ges cura De iv meats, Lib. iii, 
dect. 13. 
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idea of God in his mind, does any thing 
wrong, or commits any evil, is ſo much the 
more blameable, and ſhews proportionaby 
greater degeneracy and viciouſneſs of char. 
cter. 

Before we quit this ſubject, I cannot help 
begging the reader to pauſe a while, and to 
conſider particularly, what is meant by the will 
of God, and how important and awful a mo- 
tive to action it implies. 

What can have a tendency to impreſs an 
attentive mind ſo deeply, or ftrike it with 6 
much force, as to think, in any circumſtances, 
« God ills me to do, or to bear this? One 
ſuch reflexion ſhould be enough at all times to 
diſarm the ſtrongeſt temptations, to ſilence e- 
very complaint, to defeat all oppoſition, and 
to inſpire us with the moſt inflexible courage 
and reſolution. Did we take more leiſure to 
attend to this, we could not poſſibly behave as 
we often do. He that, when ſolicited to 2. 
ny thing unlawful, will but ſtop, 'till he has 
duly attended to the ſenſe, and felt the weigit 
of this truth; © the Deity diſapproves, and for- 
«© bids my compliance, muſt tremble at the 
thought of complying, and loſe all inclination 
to it. When we think who God is, and what 
his dominion and character are; nothing can 


appear 
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appear fo ſhocking to us, as that helpleſs, in- 
digent beings, his own offſpring, the effects of 
his power, and the objects of his conſtant care 
and bounty, ſhould counteract his intentions, 
and rebel againſt his authority, or be diſſatiſ- 
hed with what he appoints. The moſt loud 
zpplauſes and general friendſhip of our fellow- 
creatures, are nothing, and can have no effect, 
when ſeparated from his. All oppoſition is 
impotence, when not approved by him : And 
the command and threats of all the world, 
could they be ſuppoſed to interfere with what 
we know he requires from us, would, if we 
bad a juſt ſenſe of things, be as much loſt to 
us, as a whiſper in the midſt of thunder, or the 
attention to a toy, in the moment of inſtant 
death and ruin, 

What it is he wills, we can in general be at 
no loſs to know. Whatever afflictions or diſ- 
appointments happen to us; whatever pains we 
feel, or unavoidable inconveniencies are mingled 
with the lot aſſigned us; theſe it is as certain 
that he wills us to bear, and to acquieſce in, as it 
1s that we at all ſuffer by them: Since it is de- 
monſtrable, that in his world, and under his 
cye, nothing can befall us either contrary to, 
or w:thout his conſent and direction. What- 
erer opportunities fall in our way of doing 


good 


than if by a voice from heaven we had * 
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good, it is his will that we embrace and im 
prove. Whatever our conſciences dictate t 
us, and we know to be igt to be done, th; 
he commands more evidently and undeniably 


called upon to do it. — And, when conſciou 
of faithful endeavours to be and do every thing 
that we ought to be and do, with what | joy of 
heart may we look up to him, and exult j 
the aſſurance of his approbation ? When em 
ployed in acts of kindneſs and love, in form 
ing good habits, and practiſing truth and riph 
teouſneſs ; how reſolute and immoveable muſt 
it render an upright perſon, and with what 
fortitude and ardor may it poſſeſs his breaſt, t 
conſider; © I am doing the will of him to 
e whom the world owes its birth; and whom 
«© the whole creation obeys: I am following 
e the example, imitating the perfections, and 
&« ſecuring the friendſhip and love of that he. 
© ing, who is everlaſting truth and righteouſ- 
* neſs; who cannot, therefore, be conceive 
© to be indifferent to thoſe who practiſe them; 
© and who, withal, poſſeſſes infinite powe, 
tt and can cauſe all nature to furniſh out it 
& ſtores to bleſs me? 

Thus does religion elevate the mind ; and 


ſach is the aid, and force, and majeſty it give 
to 
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nd in t virtue. The moſt effectual means of form- 


tate ting a good temper, and eſtabliſhing good diſ- 
e, e poſitions, is the contemplation of the divine 
niabiy adminiſtration and goodneſs, We cannot have 
d been our minds too intent upon them, or ſtudy e- 


nough to make every thought pay homage to 
the Divinity, and to hallow our whole conver- 
fation by an habitual regard to him whoſe 
prerogative it 1s, as the firſt cauſe and the ori- 
ginal of all perfection, to be the guide and 
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form £nd of all the actions of his creatures. 

righ It will; I ſuppoſe, ſcarcely be thought by 
- nul the moſt curſory reader, that what has been 
what now ſaid, lays greater ſtreſs upon will, and 


aſcribes more to it, than is conſiſtent with for- 
mer aſſertions, and with the foundation of mo- 
rals I have defended. 

| It has not been aſſerted, that, of ;7elf, it can 
have any effect on morality, or be an end 
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t Be. and rule of action. If we confider it as de- 
coul-W noting either the general power of producing 
eirel effects, or the actual exertion of this power; 


it is moſt manifeſt, that it implies nothing of 
a rule, direction, or motive, but is entirely mi- 
niſterial, and ſubordinate to theſe, and ſup- 
poles them as things higher, diſtinct, and in- 
dependent. Under/tanding is, in the nature of 
it, before will; knowledge before porver; it be- 
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| 

| ing neceſſary, that every intelligent agent, in 
exerting his power, ſhould now what he 
does, or defign ſome effect, which he unde. 
flands or conceives to be poſſible. The gene- 
1 ral idea of wil is applicable alike to all being 
l capable of deſign, defire, and action; and, 
| therefore, merely as will, it can never be obey- 
1 ed, or have any influence on our determina- 


| tions. 


What renders obedience to the will of God 
a duty of ſo high and indiſpenſable a nature, 
i is this very conſideration, that it is the vill of 
God; the will of the univerſal and almighty 
1 Parent, benefactor, and ruler; a will which b 
in neceſſary union with perfect rectitude, which 
always executes the dictates of it, and which, 
whenever made known, directs to what is ab- 
ſolutely %. When we obey this then, it is 
uncrring rectitude, it is the voice of eternal 
wiſaom we obey; and it is then, therefore, we 
at moſt wiſely and reaſonably, 


The ſecond branch of virtue, which ve 
1 may take notice of, is that which has ar- 

1 ſelves for its object. There is, undoubtedly, 
| h | a certain manner of conduct terminating in out 
4 own natures, which is properly matter of du 
| a to us. Tis too abſurd to be maintained by 
| any 
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any one, that there is nothing right or wrong 
| reſpecting ourſelves; and that no relation, 
which an action may have to our own happi- 
neſs or miſery, can (ſuppoſing other beings un- 
concerned) have any influence in determining, 
whether it is, or is not to be done, or make 
it appear to rational and calm reflexion, other- 
wile than morally indifferent. — Tis contra- 
ditory to ſuppoſe, that the ſame neceſſity which 
makes an end to us, and determines us to the 
choice and deſire * of it, ſhould be unaccom- 
panied with an approbation of ufing the means 
of attaining it. It is, in reality, no more mo- 
rally indifferent, how we employ our faculties, 
and what we do. relating to our own ſtate and 
intereſt, than it is how we behave to our fel- 
low- creatures. If it is my duty to promote 
the good of another, and to abſtain from hurt- 
ing him; the ſame, moſt certainly, muſt be 
my duty with regard to myſehf. It would be 
contrary to all reaſon to deny this; or to aſ- 
lect that Io gt to conſult the good of ano- 
tier, but not my own ; or that the advantage 
an action will produce to another, makes it 
right to be done, but that an equal advantage 
to myſelf, leaves me at liberty to do or omit 


dee laſt Section of Chapter I. page 68. 
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it. - So far is this from being true, that it wil 4 
be ſtrange, if any one can avoid acknowleds. in 
ing that it is right and fit that a being ſhould, * 
when all circumſtances on both ſides are equa, liv 
prefer himſelf to another; reſerve, for ex pe 
ample to h:11ſelf, a certain means of enjoyment * 
he poſſeſſes, rather than part with it to: * 
ſtranger, to whom it will not be more bene. 5 
ficial. 5 reg 

'Tis evident, that this affords us another in. an) 
ſtance of right behaviour, the principle «i * 
which 1s not kind affection, and which 10 * 
views of public utility or ſympathy with othen IF 
can poſſibly explain. What can prove mor: = 
inconteſtably that actions evidencing kind a. "I 
fections are not the only ones we approve, than 5 
our approving in many caſes of the prevalency 7 
of ſelf- love againſt them, and our beiny 0 
conſcious that in theſe caſes it ſhould thus * 
prevail? Private concerns and intereſt 4 TY 
ford us, indeed, the fulleſt ſcope for virtue; the 
and the practice of this branch of it is 1 on 
leſs difficult, and requires no leſs reſolw- appr 
tion and zeal, than the practice of any oth 'Y; 
branch of it. Our lower principles and 2. folly 
petites are by no means always friendly to true Jupt 


ſelf-love. They almoſt as often interfere vil 


this as with benevolence. We _— 
: a 
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{-e men, through the influence of them, act- 
ing in oppoſition to their own acknowledged 
intereſt, as well as to that of others, and ſa- 
crificing to them their fortunes, healths, and 
lives, — Now, in caſes of this kind, when a 
perſon is tempted to forego his own happi- 
neſs by a, preſent, importunate appetite, it is 
as really virtuous and praiſe-worthy to over- 
come the temptation, and preſerve a ſteady 
regard to his own intereſt, as it is to perform 
any acts of juſtice, or to overcome temptati- 
ons to be diſhoneſt or cruel. Reſtraining li- 
centious paſſions ; ſtrict temperance, ſobriety, 
and chaſtity ; rejecting preſent for future great- 
er good; governing all our inferior powers, 
ſo as that they ſhall never diſtyrb the order of 
our minds; acting up to the dignity and hopes 
of reaſonable and immortal beings; and the 
uniform, wiſe, and ſtedfaſt purſuit of our own 
true intereſt and perfection, in oppoſition to 
whatever difficulties may come in our way ; 
theſe things are virtues, and very important 
virtues, We have it not in our power to avoid 
approving and admiring them On the contra- 
ſy; an undue neglect of our own good; 
tolly and imprudence ; intemperance and vo- 
luptuouſneſs; ſenſuality and extravagance ; 
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acting beneath our characters, profeſſion, and 
expectations; ; confining our thoughts and am- 
bition to low and tranſitory objects, to ſha. 
dows and vanity, when we might fix them on 
objects of ineſtimable worth and eternal du- 
ration ; following every blind paſſion and hy. 
mour to beggary and diſtreſs, and yielding up 
to them our liberty and independence, inward 
tranquillity and ſelf-enjoyment, the principal 
bleſſings of this life, and the proſpect of fu- 
ture happineſs ; theſe things, however hurtful 
to none but the agent himſelf, are by all con- 
demned as vicious and criminal ; The guilty 
perſqn meets with the ſevereſt reproaches, and 
neceſſarily appears to himſelf and others baſe 
and deſpicable. The ſelfiſhneſs we blame, i; 
ſuch a regard to our own gratification, and ſuch 
an attention to a narrow and partial private 
intereſt, as engroſſes too much of our labour, 
contracts our hearts, excludes a due concern 
for others and a proper regard to their good, 
and ſtifles or checks the exerciſe of benexo- 
lence, friendſhip, and generoſity, Where 
nothing of this ſort takes place, the care of 
felf is never cenſured, but ways expected 
and praiſed, 


It ſhould not, however, be overlooked, 


| that acting with a view to private advantage 


does 
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does not ſo generally and certainly prove vir- 
tuous intention, as acting with a view to pub- 
| lick good; and that, in rejecting an evil to 
ourſelves, or embracing a good to ourſelves, 
when it is ſenſible and at hand, and no oppo- 
ſition ariſes from any interfering defires and 
propenſions, the virtuous effort and deſign, 
and, conſequently, the degree of virtue in the 
agent, can be but ſmall, But of theſe things 
more fully hereafter, 

For the reaſon, why we have not ſo ſenſi- 
ble an indignation againſt neglect of private 
good, as againſt many other inſtances of 
wrong behaviour, ſee what is ſaid under the 
fourth obſervation in The diſſertation on virtue, 


at the end of Butlers Analogy. 


Thirdly, Another part of rectitude is BE- 
NEFICENCE, or the ſtudy of the good-of 0- 
thers. Publick happineſs is an object that 
muſt neceſſarily determine all minds to prefer 
and deſire it. It is of eſſential and unchange- 
able value and importance ; and there is not 
any thing which appears to our thoughts with 
greater light and evidence, or which we have 
more undeniably an intuitive perception of, than 
that it is right to promote and purſue it. — So 
„ important 
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important a part of virtue is this, and fo uni- 
verſally acknowledged, that it is become a 
conſiderable ſubject "of debate, whether it be 
not the whole of virtue. 

As under the preceding head, it has been 
obſerved, that it would be ſtrange that the 
good of another ſhould make an action fit to 
be performed, but our own good not; the 
contrary oblervation may be here made; 
namely, that it cannot be conſiſtently ſuppoſed 
that our own good ſhould make an action fit 
to be performed, but that of others not. 

All ſenſitive and rational beings ought to 
have a ſhare in our kind wiſhes and affections: 
But we are ſurrounded with fe/low-men, beings 
of the ſame nature, in the ſame circumſtances, 
and having the ſame wants with ourſelves ; to 
whom therefore we are in a peculiar manner 
linked and related, and whoſe. happineſs and 
miſery depend very.much on our behaviour to 
them. Theſe conſiderations engage us to la- 
bour particularly to be uſeful to mankind, and 
to cultivate to the utmoſt the principle of be- 
nevolence to them. And how amiable does 
the man appear in whoſe breaſt this divine 
principle reigns; who ſtudies to make all 
with whom he has any connexion eaſy and 
happy; who loves others as he deſires others 


to love him ; whoſe j joy is their) Joy, and miſery 
their 
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their miſery; whois humane, patient, humble, 
and generous ; never gives the leaſt indulgence 
to any harſh or unfriendly diſpoſitions, and 
comprehends in what he thinks himſelf his re- 
lations, friends, neighbours, country, and ſpe- 
cies ? ; 
Fourthly, The next head of virtue proper 
to be mentioned is GRATITUDE. The con- 
fideration that we have received benefits, 
lays us under peculiar obligations to the 
perſons who have conferred them ; and ren- 
ders that behaviour, which to others may 
he innocent, to them criminal. That this 
is not to be looked upon as the effect 
merely of the utility of gratitude, appears, I 
think, ſufficiently from the citation at the be- 
ginning of this chapter. 

With reſpect to this part of virtue, it is pro- 
per to obſerve, that it is but one out of a great 
variety of inſtances, wherein particular facts 
and circumſtances conſtitute a fitneſs of a dif- 
ferent behaviour to different perſons, inde- 
pendently of its conſequences. The different 
moral qualifications of different perſons ; their 
different degrees of nearneſs to us in va- 
rious reſpects ; and numberleſs circumſtances in 
their ſtate, ſituations, and characters, have the 
like effect, and give juſt reaſon, in innumerable 
inſtances, 
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inſtances, for a preference of ſome of them to 
others. Some of theſe circumſtances may be of 
ſo little moment in themſelves, that almoſt any 
appearance or poſſibility of greater good may 
ſuſpend their influence ; although, when there 
is no ſuch appearance, and all other things are 


equal, they have full effect in determining what 


is right, or what eyght to be done... A fact of 
the ſame kind with this, we ſhall have occaſion 
to mention under the head of ju/lice. 

What will be moſt beneficial or productire 
of the greateſt publick good, I acknowledge to 
be the moſt general and leading conſideration 
in all our enquiries concerning right ; and ſo 
important 1s it, when the publick intereſt de- 
pending is very conſiderable, that it may ſet 
aſide every obligation which would otherwiſe 
ariſe from the common rules of juſtice, from 
promiſes, private intereſt, friendſhip, gratitude, 
and all particular attachments and connexions, 


Fifthly, VERACITY is a moſt important part 
of virtue, Of this a good deal has been al- 
ready ſaid. As it has ſome connexion with 
and dependence upon the different ſentiments 
and affeftions of our minds with reſpect to 
truth and faiſhood, it will not be improper to 
be a little more particular than J have hither- 
to been, in giving an account of the reaſon 
and foundation of theſe. | The 
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The difference between truth and falſhood, 
is the ſame with that between entity and non- 
entity ; and infinitely greater, than the diffe- 
rence between realities and chimeras or fictions 
becauſe the latter have a real exiſtence in the 
mind, and ſo far, alſo a poſſible, external ex- 
iſtence. There is indeed an imaginary reality, 
which we are obliged always to cloath fal hood 
with, in order at all to write or ſpeak of it; 
but this is derived entirely from the reality of 
its contrary. So, likewiſe, we commonly ſpeak 
of diforder, filence, and darkneſs, as if they de- 
noted ſomewhat poſitive ; whereas, whatſo- 
ever poſitive 1deas we can have when we 
mention them, muſt be the ideas of the things 
themſelves, of which they are negations ; and, 
were it not for theſe, there could be no words 
for them, — Now, it cannot be conceived, 
that ſomething and nothing, what is empty and 
unſubſtantial, and what is poſitive, real, and 
ſtedfaſt, ſhould be regarded by the mind in 
the ſame manner and with the ſame ſentiments, 
Truth muſt be pleafing and deſirable to an 
intelligent nature ; nor can it be otherwiſe 
than diſagreeable to it, to find itſelf ſeduced 
Into error and mocked with ſhadows. As 
much error as there is in any mind, ſo much 
darkneſs is there in it ; ſo much, if I may fo 
expreſs myſelf, is it leſs diſtant from non-ex- 

3 iſtence. 
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iſtence. As much truth as it is in poſſeſſion 
of, to much has it of perception, of knowledge, 
of exiſtence, and perfection. To diſaffect truth 
or to love error, is to deſire to ſee nothing as i 
is, that is, to deſire to ſee nothing at all. We 
often indeed are pleaſed with finding that we 
have been miſtaken; but it is never the having 
been miſtaken that pleaſes, but ſome good or 
advantage it was the occaſion of to us. In the 
ſame ſenſe, an act of villainy may pleaſe us; 


that is, ſome of its conſequences or circum- 


ſtances may pleaſe us, not the villainy itſelf, 
We frequently delight in our errors, but not 
as errors, but as the contrary, As ſoon as we 
diſcover or become ſenfible in any inſtance thai 
we err, ſo far in that inſtance we no longer 
err ; and this diſcovery is always in itſelf grate- 
ful to us, for the ſame reaſon that truth 1s 
ſo. — In ſhort, we ſhall, I believe, find, in 
whatever light we conſider this ſubject, that 
the notion of the arbitrarineſs of the reliſh we 
have for truth, or of the diſtinction we make in 
our inward regards between it and falſhood, 

implies what is impoſſible and contradictory. 
Truth then, is not ſuſceptible of any affec- 
tions to it that may be arbitrarily appointed, 
but neceſſarily recommends itſelf to our prefe- 
rence and approbation. Now, the eſſence of 
lying, conſiſting in uſing eſtabliſhed and deter- 
minate 
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rainate ſigns in order to deceive or to produce 
aſſent to what is falſe, it muſt be diſapproved 
by all rational beings upon the ſame grounds 
with thoſe on which truth and knowledge are va- 
luable and defirable to them, and right judgment 
preferred by them to miſtake and ignorance. — 
No beings, ſuppoſed alike indifferent to truth 
and falſhood, and careleſs which they embrace, 
can be well conceived to take offence at any 
impoſition upon themſelves or others ; and he 
who will not ſay, that, conſequences apart, 
(which is all along ſuppoſed) to u 1s not bet- 
ter than to err, or that there is nothing to de- 
termine any being as ratzonal, to chuſe wiſdom 
rather than folly, juſt apprehenſions rather 
than wrong, certainty rather than deluſion, to 
be awake and actually to ſee rather than to be 
in a continual dream or delirium (which how 
can any one <onceive. to be otherwiſe than ut- 
terly inconſiſtent with the ideas of reaſon, and 
an intelligent nature?) He, I ſay, who will not 
maintain this, will ſcarcely be unwilling to ac- 
knowledge an immediate refitude in veracity. 

Under this head, I would comprehend im- 
partiality and honeſty of mind in our enquiries 
after truth, as well as a ſtrict and ſacred regard 
to it in all we ſay; fair and ingenuous dealing; 
ſuch an openneſs and ſimplicity of temper and 
behaviour as exclude guile and prevarication, 
and 
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and all the contemptible arts of craft, equivacz: 
tion and hypocriſy; fidelity to our engagements, 
fincerity and uprightneſs in our tranſactions 
with ourſelves as well as others ; and the care. 
ful avoiding of all ſecret attempts to deceive 
ourſelves, and to evade or diſguiſe the truth in 
examining our own characters and tempers. 

Some of theſe things, though they properly 
belong to the diviſion of rectitude, I have now 
in view, and which has truth for its object; 
yet are not properly, included in the fignifica- 
tion of veracity. — But it requires our notice, 
that fidelity to promiſes 1s properly a branch or 
inſtance of veracity,—* The nature and obliga- 
tion of promiſes have been repreſented as at- 
tended with great difficulties ; which makes 
it neceſſary to deſire that this obſervation may 
be particularly weighed and conſidered, 

By a promiſe, ſome declaration is made, or 
aſſurance given to another, which brings us 
under an obligation to act or not to act, from 
which we ſhould have been otherwiſe free, 
Such an obligation never flows merely from 
declaring a reſolution or intention; and there- 
fore a promiſe muſt mean more than this; and 
the whole difference is, that the one relates to 


* See treatiſe of human nature. Vol, III. Book III. part 
Il. ſect. V. ; * the 
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the preſent, the other to future time. When 
I ay 1 intend to do an action, I affirm only a 
| preſent fact. 
that ſuch a thing hall be done by the promiſer, 
or that ſuch and ſuch events Hall happen. In 
this caſe, it is not enough to acquit me from 


But to promiſe, is to declare 


the charge of falſhood that I intend to do 
what I promiſe, but the thing muſt be actually 
done, and the events actually happen agrecably 
to the aſſurances given. After declaring a re- 


ſclation to do a thing, a man is under no obli- 


ration actually to do it, becauſe he did not ſay 
he would; his word and veracity are not en- 
caged ; and the non-performance cannot infer 
the guilt of violating truth. On the contrary, 
when a perſon declares he will actually do a 
thing, he becomes obliged to do it, and cannot 
afterwards omit it, without incurring the impu- 
tation of declaring falſhood, as really as if he 
had declared what he knew to be a falſe paſt 
or preſent fact; and in much the ſame manner 
as he would have done, if he had pretended to 
know, and had accordingly aſſerted, that a cer- 
tain event would happen at a certain time, which 
yet did not then happen. There is, however, 
a conſiderable difference between this laſt caſe, 
and the falſhood implied in breaking promiſes 
and engagements ; for the object of theſe is 

8 ſomething 
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ſomething, the exiſtence of which depends q 
ourſelves, and which we have in our power ty 
bring to paſs ; and therefore here the falſhoy 
muſt be known and wilful, and entirely impy. 
table to our own neglect and guilt. But in the 
caſe of events predicted which are not ſubject 
to our dominion, the blame, as far as there 
may be any, muſt ariſe from pretending tg 
knowledge which we really want, and aſſerting 
abſolutely what we are not ſure of. | 
To promiſe then, being to aſſert a fact de. 
pendent on ourſelves, with an intention to 


produce faith in it, and reliance upon it, a ofe 
certainly to happen, in the mind of another; or 2 
the obligation to keep a promiſe is tie grec 
fame with the obligation to obſerve and regard and 
truth; and the intention of it cannot be in the mat 
ſenſe ſome have aſſerted, to will or create: 

new obligation; unleſs it can be pretend. 1 
ed that the obligation to veracity is create Jos 
anew by the mere breath of men ev: MM 
time they ſpeak or make any profeſſions but, 
If indeed we mean by creating a new ob 2 
ligation, that the producing a particular eh verſa 
fect or performance of an external action be: 
comes fit, in conſequence of ſome new ſituation chat 
of a perſon, or ſome preceding acts of his ou and 
which was not fit before; it may be very vel A 


acknows 
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acknowledged ; nor is there any thing in the 
leaſt myſterious in it. Thus, performance be- 
comes our duty after a promiſe, in the ſame 
ſenſe, that repentance becomes our duty in 
conſequence of doing wrong, reparation of an 
injury, in conſequence of committing it, or 
a particular manner of conduct and ſeries of 
actions, in conſequence of placing ourſelves in 
particular circumſtances and relations of life, 

As a confirmation of this account, if any con- 
firmation was neceſſary, it might be obſerved, 
that falſe declarations in general, and violations 
of engagements, admit of the ſame extenuations 
or aggravations according to the different de- 
grees of ſolemnity with which they are made, 
and the different importance of the ſubjects or 
matter of them. 


The laſt part of virtue, I ſhall mention, is 
JusT1es. This word is ſometunes uſed to ſig- 
nity the whole of virtue and righteouſneſs ; 
but, moſt commonly, it is more confined in its 
ſignification, and means, either that part of uni- 
yerſal righteouſneſs which concerns our beha- 
viour to mankind, or, yet more reſtrictively, 
that part of righteouſneſs which regards property 
and commerce. In this laſt ſenſe it is now uled.' 

Tae original of the idea of property is the 
lame with that of right and wrong in general. 


It 


* 
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| cular effects to it. Taking poſſeſſion of an ob- 
ject, and uſing and diſpoſing of it as I pleaſe, 
zs, abſtracted from all particular circumſtances 
attending ſuch conduct, entirely innocent ; but 
ſuppoſe the object was before poſſeſſed by an- 
other, the fruit of wheſe labour it was, and 
who conſents not to be deprived of it, and 
then this conduct becomes wrong ; not merely 
upon the account of its contequences, but im- 
mediately and ſeif-evidently wrong. — Taking to 
ourſelves the abſolute enjoyment and dominion 
of a thing when quite looſe from all our fel- 
low-creatures, or not related to them in any of 
the ways which determine property, cannot be 
the ſame with doing this, when the contrary is 
true; nor is it poſſible to frame the ſame mo- 
ral judgment concerning an action in theſe dif- 
ferent circumſtances, — That % poſſeſſion, 
preſcription, donation, ſucceſſion, &c. ſhould be 
things which after the nature of a caſe, deter- 
mine right and wrong, and induce obligation, 
where otherwiſe we ſhould have been free, is 
not leſs conceivable or eaſy to be allowed, than 
that benefits received, private or publick in- 
tereſt, the will of certain beings, or any of the 
other conſiderations before inſiſted on, ſhould 
have this effect. There is no other account to 
be given of theſe things, than that * ſuch is 
| T1 truth, 
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truth, ſuch the nature of things”. And 
this account, wherever it diſtinctly appears, is 
ultimate and ſatisfactory, and leaves nothing 
further for the mind to defire or form any no- 
tion of. 

The limbs, the faculties, and lives of per- 
ſons are zherrs, or to be reckoned amongſt their 
properties, in much the fame ſenſe and upon 
the ſame grounds with their external goods 
and acquiſitions. The former differ from the 
latter, no more than the latter differ among 
themſelves. The right to them is obtained in 
different ways, but is equally real and certain, 
And if, antecedently to ſociety and conventions 
entered into for common convenience, there 
is no property of the latter kind, and it is natu- 
rally indifferent in what manner what we take 
and detain is related to another ; it will be 
hard to ſhew that the ſame is not true of the 
other kind of property, or that in reality there 
can be any right to any thing. 

Were nothing meant, when we ſpeak of the 
rights of beings, but that it is for the general 
utility, that they ſhould have the excluſive and 
undiſturbed enjoyment of ſuch and ſuch things; 
then, where this is not concerned, a man has 


no more right to his liberty or his life, than to 


objects the moſt foreign to him, or than any. 
other 
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ether perſon has ; and having no property, can 
be no object of injurious or unjuſt treatment. 
Suppoling two men to live together indepent- 
ly of one another, and unconnected with and 
unknown to the reſt of the world, one of them 
could poſſeſs nothing that did not lie quite 
open to the ſeizure of the other, nothing that 


was bis, or that he could properly give away: 


There would be nothing wrong in the moſt 
wanton and unprovoked invaſion or deſtruction 
of the reaſon and the life of the one by the 
other, ſuppoſing this in the other's power, and 
that in any circumſtances he knew he ſhould 
gain as much by it as the other would loſe. 
What little reaſon then have we, upon theſe 
principles, for rejecting the opinion that a ſtate 
of nature is a ſtate of war? 

Theſe obſervations may be more clearly ap- 
plied to independent ſocieties of men, who are 


to be looked upon as in a ſtate of nature with 


reſpe& to one another, and amongſt whom it 
is very ſtrange (as whatever one of them 
can take from the other may be equally uſe- 
ſul to both) that the notions of property and in- 
juſtice ſhould prevail almoſt as much as amongſt 
private perſons, if theſe notions are not natu- 
ral, or if derived wholly from the conlidera- 
tion of publick good. But beſides, if publick 

| 8 good 
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good be the ſole meaſure and foundation 9 
property and of the rights of beings, it would 
be abſurd to ſay innocent beings have a right to 
exemption from miſery, or that they may not 
be made in any degree completely and entirely 
miſerable, if but the ſmalleſt degree of prepul. 
lent good can ariſe from it. Nay, any number 
of innocent beings might be placed in a ſtate 
of abſolute and eternal miſery, provided a. 
mends is made for this miſery by producing at 
the ſame time a greater number of beings in a 
greater degree happy, For wherein would 
this be worſe than producing a leſs rather than 
a greater degree of good, or than producing 
the exceſs only of the happineſs above the 
miſery, without any degree of the latter? 
What makes the difference between communi- 
cating happineſs to a /ingle being in ſuch 2 
manner, as that it ſhall be only the exceſs of 
his enjoyments above his ſufferings ; and com- 
municating happineſs to a hem of beings in ſuch 
a manner, as that a great number of them ſhall 
be totally and extremely miſerable, but a greater 
number happy ? Would there be nothing in ſuch 
a procedure that was not right and juſt, eſpeci- 
ally could we conceive the ſufferings of the 
unhappy part to be, in any way, the occaſion 
or means of greater happineſs to the or 
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Is a man, let his relations or his bene factions 
to another be what they will, capable of re- 
cciving no injury from him by any actions not 
detrimental to the publick ? Might a man in- 
nocently ruin any number of his fellow-crea- 
tures, provided he cauſes in a greater degree 
the good of others? Such conſequences are 
plainly contradictory and ſhocking to our na- 
tural ſentiments; but I know not how to 
avoid them on the principles I am examining, 
—— It is indeed far from eaty to determine 
what degree of ſuperior good would compen- 
fate the irreparable and undeſerved ruin of 
one perſon ; or what overbalance of happineſs 
would be great enough to juſtify the abſolute 
miſery. of one innocent being: . Be theſe 
things however as they will; there is at leaſt 

* There are ſome things, ſavs Cicero, fo foul that a good 
man would not do them to ſave his country. De Offcrts, 
Lib, I, Chap. XLV.—He praiſes Fabius the Roman gene- 
ral, for ſending back to Pyrrbus a deferter, who had offered 
privately to poiſon him for a proper reward from the Romans : 
And alſo Ariſtides for rejecting, becauſe not juſt, a propoſal 
very profitable to his country, made to him by T hem/tecles, 
Ib, Lib. II. Chap.-XXII. — To the queſtion, would not 
a good man, when ſtarving with hunger, force food from 
another man who is worthleſs ? he anſwers, by no means; 
and gives this reaſon for it. Non enim mihi eft vita mea uti- 
lier, quam animi talis affeftis, neminem ut violem cemmodi 
nei gratia.— The like anſwer he gives to the queſtion, 
whether a good man would, in order to ſave his life in a 


ſhipwreck, thruſt a worthieſs man from a plank he had ſeized. 
© 4 enough 
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enough in the conſiderations now propoſed to 


ſhew that publick happineſs cannot be the ing 
the ſole ſtandard and meaſure of juſtice and ger 
injuſtice, But, without having recourſe to the 
them, the deciſion of this queſtion might per. ha 
haps be reſted entirely on the determination ref 
any impartial perſon ſhall find himſelf obliged the 
to give in the following caſe. Imagine any ren 
object which cannot be divided or enjoyed in un 
common by two perſons, and which alſo act 
would be of equal advantage to both: Isit be 
not fit, ſetting aſide all diſtant conſequences, be 
that the i poſſeſſor, or he whoſe ſkill and an 
labour had procured it, ſhould have the uſe do 
and enjoyment of it rather than the other? It 
The affirmative in this caſe is exceeding clear Ou! 
and obvious; and he who admits it, cannot co 
think that there is no ſuch origin of property of 
as I have aſſigned. thi 
to 

Ib. Chap. XXII. — His deciſion alſo in the caſe of the fi- 
mine at Rhoges is well known: uy 
* There is now leſs occaſion for ſaying much on this on 
point, ſince Dr. Hucheſen in his ſyſtem of moral philo- cor 
ſophy not long ſince publiſhed, Book II. p. 253, E. tha 
Ch. III. has acknowledged that we immediately approve df per 
private juſtice as well as of veracity, without referring them tre 
to a ſyſtem or to publick intereſt. But J know not wel to 
how to reconcile with this his general method of treating juf 
the ſubject of juſtice and rights, and particularly his ſaying het 
in the ſame chap. that the ultimate notion of a r1ig/t, 5 no 
that which zends 10 the univerſal good, p. 266.— His chapter for 


What 
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What may have contributed towards deceiv- 
ing ſome here, is the connexion obſervable in 
general between cruelty and injuſtice ; but were 
theſe more inſeparable than they are, we ſhould 
have no reaſon for confounding them. A little 
reflex ion may ſhew an unbiaſſed perſon, that 
the notion of an action's being anjuſt is diffe- 
rent from that of its being cruel, inbuman, or 
untind. How elſe could the guilt of a cruel 
action appear always highly aggravated by its 
being likewiſe unſuſt? I am ſenſible it may 
be replied to this, that the injuſtice attending 
an act of cruelty; adding to the private damage 
done by it, a damage alſo to the publick, makes 
it appear more cruel, and therefore more vici- 
ous : But how can it be imagined that remote 
conſiderations of ill effects to the publick (many 
of which are not immediately diſcovered by 
thoſe who ſearch for them) are always adverted 
to by the bulk of men, ſo as to make the ſimple 
and illiterate in ſome caſes even better judges 


on the rights of neceſſity, Vol. II. may be particularly worth 
conſulting on this occaſion ; in which he. ſeems to allow, 
that ſome laws may be ſo ſacred (ſuch as thoſe forbidding 
perjury, abjuring the true God, and particular kinds of 
treachery and injuſtice) that ſcarce any pleas of neceſſity 
to prevent impending evils, or obtain ſuperior good, will 
Juſtify a departue from them. One cannot help conſidering 
here, what it is he means by the ſacredneſs of a law. Surely, 
not its importance as a means of private or publick good; 
lor this would make even a doubt on this point ridiculous. 
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of what is juſt and unjuſt, than the learned an; 
ſtudious? Or how can any one think thx 
the guilt of actions producing on the whole 
damages ſtrictly equal, would not appear ag. 
gravated, if accompanied with injury and in- 
juſtice ? 

An obſervation already made, is no where 
more obvious and remarkable, than on the ſub. 
ject we are now examining. When all things 
are preciſely equal, and no one can pretend 
that a thing belongs to him rather than an- 
other, the moſt minute circumſtance is ſuffici. 
ent to turn the ballance, and to confer a true 
and full right, Thus, a remote relation to 
what is my property, contiguity, firſt fight, 
and innumerable other things in themſelves 
frivolous, will give ground for a claim, which 
when nothing equivalent can be oppoſed to 
them, ſhall be good and valid. 

The power a perſon has to transfer his pro- 
perty and arbitrarily to diſpoſe of it, is part of 
the idea of property, and equally intelligible 
with the power he has to diſpoſe of his labour 
or advice, and to employ them in whatever 
way, upon whatever conditions, and for what 
ever purpoſes he thinks proper. 

It may tend to remove ſome further difficul- 


ties, which may occur to one who cloſely con- 
TY —_ 
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; kders this ſubject, to remark again, that a- 
mongſt near relations and intimate friends, and 
alſo with reſpect to uſeful objects of which there 
is no ſcarcity, the ideas of property are always 
relaxed in proportion to the greater intimacy of 
the relation or friendſhip, and the degree of 
plenty. The reaſon in the firſt caſe, may be 
chiefly the conſent of the proprietor, which 
where known or reaſonably preſumed, always 
removes the unlawfulneſs of taking and em- 
ploying what belongs to them. Between 
married perſons there has been an actual and 
formal ſurrender of their reſpective poſſeſſions 
to one another : and between intimate friends, 
though no profeſſions may have paſſed directly 
expreſſing ſuch a ſurrender, there is always un- 
derſtood to prevail that benevolence, mutual 
regard, and union which imply it. In the lat- 
ter caſe, there is alſo a tacit and preſumed con- 
ſent and ſurrender ; for no one can be conceived 
to be unwilling to reſign, or at all to attach 
himſelf to any thing, the loſs of which he can 
immediately and with perfect eaſe repair. Be- 
lides, enquiries concerning rights, are only pro- 
per, as far as an object is of ſome value, real, or 
imaginary, mediate or immediate. To aſk 
to whom belongs the property of what is of 
no value, is trifling and abſurd: It is the 

ſame 
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ſame as to aſk who ought to have the uſe of 
what is of no uſe. Now any particular pertin 
of natural ſupplies which are ſo common as 9 
bear no price, as water or air, is to be deemed 
really worthleſs, and ſo far no object of pro. 
Wl | perty. It is not certainly in the leaſt wonderful 
| | that objects procurable without any trouble; 

which can be the produce of no one's labour, 
1 which when taken from perſons are always x- 
| | plwaced immediately by others of the fame u. 

lue ; and a ſufficient quantity of which none 
can want: It is not, I ſay, in the leaſt wonder. 
ful that objects of this kind, ſhould be incapable 
of acquiring the relation of property to particu 
lar perſons, and that no injuſtice: ſhould be 
poſſible to be committed by any ſeizure or de. 
ll tention of them. No objections then can, with 
. any reaſon, be raiſed from hence againſt the ac- 
138 . count that has been given of property. 
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The particular rules of juſtice are various, 
and there are many inſtances in which it i 
difficult to determine what it requires. 0t 
nt theſe it is not requiſite that I ſhould take any 
18 notice : But it is very proper to obſerve, that 
I though I cannot allow publick good to be the 
fole original of juſtice, yet, undoubtedly, it ha 
great influence upon it, and is one important 


reaſon 
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eaſon or ground of many of its maxims and 
laws: It gives a very conſiderable additional 
ſorce and ſanction to the rights of men, and, 
n ſome caſes, entirely creates them. Nothing 
s more evident than that, in order to the hap- 
Fpinels of the world and the being of ſociety, 
poſſ-flions ſhould be ſtable, property ſacred, 
and not liable, except upon very extraordinary 
occaſions, to be violated. In conſidering what 
common intereſt requires, we are, beſides the 
immediate effects of actions, to conſider what 
their general tendencies are, what they open 


e of 
tim 
5 {0 
med 
pro- 
ful 
le ; 
ur; 
fe. 


dl and lead the way to, and what would actually 
1 be the conſequences if all were to act alike. If 


under the pretence of greater indigence, ſuper- 
fluity to the owner, or intention to give to a 
worthier perſon, I may take away a man's pro- 
perty, or adjudge it from him in a court of 
juſtice ; another or all, in the ſame circum- 
ſtances may do ſo; and thus the boundaries of 
property would be overthrown, and general 
anarchy, diſtruſt and ſavageneſs be introduced. 
— Men in general, however, as before ob- 
ſerved, do not conſider this; much leſs is it, 
by ſome views of this kind and theſe only, 
their ſentiments on this ſubject are always 
influenced and regulated. 

_ The 
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The motives to the practice of juſtice ys 
the ſame with thoſe to virtuous practiſe in ge. 
neral, and will be ſubject of the next chapter, 

I omit taking any particular notice here gf 
juſtice, as it ſignifies the due treatment of he. 
ings according to their different moral charac. 
ters, or the equitable diſtribution of rewards and 
puniſhments; becauſe treated of ſufficiently 
elſe where. 


Theſe then are the main and leading brau- 
ches of Virtue, It may not be poſſible pro- 
perly to comprehend all the particular in- 
ſtances of it under any number of heads, It is 
by attending to the different relations, circum- 
ſtances, and qualifications of beings, and the 
natures and tendencies of objects, and by exa- 
mining into the whole truth of every caſe, that 
we judge what 7s or 7s not to be done. And 
as there is an endleſs variety of caſes, and the 
fituations of agents and things are ever chang- 
ing; the univerſal law of rectitude, though in 
the abſtract idea of it always invariably the 
fame, muſt be continually varying in the ex- 


* See Chapter IV, 
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rnal obſervance of it, or in its aſpect on par- 
ticular effects and agents. 

This leads me to obſerve, that however dif- 
ſerent from one another the heads which have 
been enumerated are, yet, from the very no- 
tion of them, as heads of virtue, it is plain, that 
they all run up to one general idea, and ſhould 
be conſidered as only different modifications 
and views of one original, all-governing law *, 
It is the ſame authority that enjoins, the ſame 
truth and right that oblige, the ſame eternal 
reaſon that directs and commands in them all. 
Victue thus conſidered, is neceſſarily one thing. 
No one part of it can be ſeparated from an- 
other. 

From hence we may learn, by the way, 
how defective and how inconſiſtent a thing 
what we call partial virtue is. The ſame law 
that requires piety, requires benevolence, re- 


quires veracity, temperance, juſtice, gratitude, 
Ec. All theſe reſt on the ſame foundation, 


Ooro d xa e ro cf HAV e WOANGU N 


rafſelamag ec, &y yt T1 40G» rar a Een que, & 
5 en agera. Plat. in Men: „So alſo concerning the 


virtues; though they are many and various, there is one 
common idea belonging to them all, by which they are 
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and are alike our indiſpenſable duty. He then. 
fore who lives in the neglect of any one of them, 
is as really a rebel againſt reaſon, and 2 
apoſtate from righteouſneſs and order, as if he 
neglected them all. The authority of the lay 
in one point is not different from its authority 
in another, and in all. To tranſgreſs there. 
fore in one point, I mean habitually and wil. 
fully, is to throw off effectually our allegiance 
and to trample on the whole authority of the 
law. True and genuine virtue muſt be uniform 
and univerſal. Nothing ſhort of an entire good 
character can avail. As long as any evil habit i 
retained, we cannot be denominated the willing 
loyal ſubjects of the divine government; we 
continue under the curſe of guilt ; ſlaves to 
vice, and unqualified for bliſs. — It will come 
in our way to obſerve more to this purpoke 
hereafter. 

There is another coincidence between the 
foregoing heads of virtue worth our notice. | 
mean, their agreeing very often in requiring 
the ſame actions. An act of juſtice may be all 
an act of gratitude and beneficence ; and what- 
ever any of theſe oblige us to, that alſo prety to 
God requires, Were injuſtice, fraud, falſw, 
and a neglect of private good univerſally pre- 

valent, 
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ralent, what a dreadful ſtate would the world 
be in? and how would the ends of benevolence 
de defeated ? No one of the ſeveral virtues can 
be annihilated without the molt pernicious con- 
ſequences to all the reſt. This, in a good 
meaſure, appears from what happens in the 
preſent ſtate of things ; but, in the final iſſue 
of things, the harmony between them will 
be found much more ſtrict and wonderful. 
Whatever exceptions may now happen, if we 
will look forwards to the whole of our ex- 
iſtence, the three great principles of the love of 
God, the love of man, and true ſelf- love, will al- 
ways draw us the ſame way; and we have the 
utmoſt reaſon to aſſure ourſelves, that at laſt no 
one will be able to ſay he has bettered himſelf by 
any unjuſt action, or that, though / ſcrupulous 
than others, he has been more ſucceſsful and happy. 
But tho' the heads of virtue before-mentioned 
agree thus far in requiring the ſame courſe of ac- 
tion, yet they often alſo interfere, Tho' upon 
the whole, or when conſidered as making one 
general ſy/lem or plan of conduct, there is a ſtrict 
coincidence between them, yet in examining 
ſingle acts and particular caſes, we find that they 
frequently lead us contrary ways.— This per- 
haps has not been enough attended to, and there- 


fore I ſhall here particularly infiſt upon it. 
What 
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What creates the difficulty in morals of de. 
forming what is right or wrong, in many par. 
ticular caſes, is chiefly the interference noy 
mentioned in ſuch cafes between the different 
general principles of virtue. Thus, the 
purſuit of the happineſs of others is a duty, 
and ſo is the purſuit of private happinek; 
and though on the whole, theſe. are inſe- 
parably connected, in many particular in- 
ſtances, one of them cannot be purſued without 
giving up the other. When the publick hay- 
pineſs is very great, and the private very in- 
conſiderable, no difficulties appear. We pro 
nounce as confidently, that the one ought to gi 
way to the other, as we do, that either alone 
ought to be purſued. But when the former is 
diminiſhed, and the latter increaſed to a certain 
degree, doubt ariſes; and we may thus be ten- 
dered entirely incapable of determining what 
we ought to chuſe. We have the mot ſati- 
factory perception, that we ought to ſtudy our 
own good, and, within certain limits, pre- 
fer it to that of another; but who can lay 
how far, mark preciſely theſe limits, and 
inform us in all cafes of oppoſition between 
them, where right and wrong and indi- 
ference take place? — In like manner, the 
nearer attachments of nature or Lge 

e 
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de. he obligations to veracity, fidelity, gratitude, 
pat o juſtice, may interfere with private and pub- 
"OW lick good, and it is not poſſible for us to judge 
pF ways and accurately, what degrees or circum- 


ſtances of any one of theſe compared with the 
others, will or will not cancel its obligation, 
End juſtify the violation of it. It is thus likewiſe, 
hat the different foundations of property give 
riſe to contrary claims, and that ſometimes it 


wü decomes very hard to ſay which of different 
M titles to an object is the beſt.— If we examine 


he various intricate and diſputed caſes in mo- 
ity, we ſhall, I believe, find that it is always 
ome interference of this kind that produces the 
pbſcurity. Truth and right in any circum- 
ances, it is certain, require but one thing, one 
leterminate way of acting; but ſo variouſly 
may different obligations be mixed and blended, 
combine with or oppoſe each other in particu- 
lar caſes; and ſo imperfect are our diſcerning fa- 
ulties,that it cannot but happen, that we ſhould 
be frequently in the dark, and that different 
perſons ſhould judge and decide differently, ac- 
cording to the different views and ideas they 
have of the ſeveral moril principles, Nor is 
this leſs unavoidable, or more to be wondered 
at, than that in matters of mere ſpeculation, we 
ſhould be at a loſs to know what is true, when 
1 the 
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the arguments for and againſt a propoſitian 


appear nearly equal. h 
The principles themſelves, it ſhould be re. { 
membered, are ſelf-evident; and to conclude the T 
contrary, or to aſſert that there are no moral d. 9 
ſtinctions, becauſe of the obſcurity attending " 
ſeveral caſes, wherein a competition atiſe 1 
between the ſeveral principles of morality, 5 
is very unreaſonable. It is not unlike con. | 
cluding, that, becauſe ſome things are u . 
certain, every thing is ſo; becauſe in ſome ci. . 
cumſtances we cannot, by their appearance to | 
the eye, judge of the diſtances and magnitude ik 
of bodies, therefore we never can; becauſe un- * 
deniable principles may be uſed in proving and bl 
oppoſing particular doctrines, therefore thel of 
principles are not undeniable; or becauſe i — 
may not in ſome inſtances be eaſy to determine 
what will be the effect of different forces, vat * 
ouſly compounded and acting contrary to eich i 
other; therefore we can have no afſurance frot 
what any of them acting ſeparately will pv * 
duce, or ſo much as know that there 1s ee 
ſuch thing as force +, * 
+ How unreaſonable would it be to conclude from | Th 
being often difficult to determine the bounds of equality ane 
inequality between quantities, or from its appearing doubth Th 
to us in ſome inſtances, whether two quantities are them biff 
or different, that ſuch quantities are in reality, neither emed 


T hele 
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Theſe obſervations may be of ſome uſe in 


Cition : . 
helping us to determine, how far and in what 
1 ſenſe, morality is capable of demonſtration. 
e the There are undoubtedly a variety of moral prin- 
al d. ciples and maxims, which, to gain aſſent, need 
nding only to be underſtood : And I ſee not why 
ale ſuch propoſitions as theſe, ** gratitude is due to 
ali « benefactors; reverence is due to our Creator 
J "RY . . 

* « jt is right to ſtudy our own happineſs; an 
un. « innocent being ought not to be abſolutely 
0 « miſerable; it is wrong to take from another 
* * the fruit of his labour”, and others of the 
iro: like kind, may not be laid down and uſed as 
* axioms, the truth of which appears as irreſiſti- 
; an bly as many of thoſe which are the foundation 

the of Geometry. But the caſe is very different 

e when we come to conſider particular effects. 

mine What is meant by demonſtrating morality, can | 
vari. nor unequal, neither the ſame nor different, or that in ſuch | 

1 inſtances equality and ineguality, fanny and difference run | 
into one another? Juſt as unreaſonable is it to conclude, *1 
Irance from its being often difficult to define the bounds of right 

| pr and wrong, or from its appearing doubtful to us in ſome 
| nice caſes, what way of acting is right or toren, that in 
8 an} ſuch caſes, there is no particular and preciſe way of acting 1 

truly and certainly right or wrong, or that i and wrong | 

i in theſe caſes loſe their diſtinction, and run into one another. 

rom „ The weakneſs of cur diſcerning faculties, and the obſcurity 

uy 4 attending our apprehenſions, cannot in any caſe affect truth. 

oubti Things themſelves continue invariably the fame, however 

he ſon different our opinions of them may be, or whatever doubts 

r equi or difficulties may perplex us. | 

Tet U 3 only 


out with certainty their relation to them. 
would be happy for us were this always pol 
ſible. We ſhould then be eaſed of many y pain- 


attend to beſides conforming our practice u 
our knowledge. How impracticable this l 


only virtuous principle, we could by n 
means apply it always without any danger 


more ſure, a particular external action is an in- 


The ſame holds true upon the ſuppoſition thi 
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only be the reducing theſe under the gener 
ſelf-evident principles of morality, or making 


ful doubts, know univerſally and infallibly what 
we ſhould do and avoid, and have nothing ty 


every One muſt 8 Were benevolence the 


of miſtake to action; becauſe we cannot be 


Nance of beneficence, than we are of the ter- 
dencies and all the conſequences of that action 


ſelf- love is the only principle of virtue. 'Til 
we can in every particular know. what is goo 
or bad for ourſelves and others, and diſcover 

the powers and qualities of objects, and whit 

will reſult from any application of them, wt 

cannot always demonſtrate what either of thel 

principles requires, but muſt continue liable to 

frequent and unavoidable errors in cur mori 
judgment and conduct. In like manner, whit 

our duty to God, the regard due to the pro- 
perties and rights of others, and gratitude te. 

| qui, 


* 
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© quire, we mult be at a loſs about, as far as in 
© any circumſtances we cannot be ſure what the 
vill of God is, where property is lodged, or 


who our benefactors are, and what are our ob- 
ligations to them. Thus, if we confider 
the ſeveral moral principles fingly, or as liable 
to no limitations from one another, we find 


| what uncertainty we muſt frequently be in, 


how it is beſt to act. 

But if we further recolle&, that in order to 
judge of a caſe, and what is right in it, we 
ought to extend our views to all the different 
beads and principles of virtue, to examine how 
far each is concerned, and compare their re- 
ſpective influence and demands; and that at the 
fame time (as juſt now explained) they often 
interfere; a ſecond ſource of inſuperable diffi- 
culties will appear, It is not alone ſufficient 
to ſatisfy us that an action is to be done, that 
we know it will be the means of good to 
others: We are alſo to conſider how it affects 
ourſelves, what it is in regard to juſtice, and 
all the other circumſtances the caſe may in- 


volve, muſt be taken in, weighed and compared, 


if we would form a true judgment concerning 
it, In reality, before we can be capable of de- 
ducing demonſtrably, accurately and particu- 
larly, the whole rule of right in every caſe and 

U 4 inſtance, 
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inſtance, we muſt poſſeſs univerſal and uner- 
ring knowledge. It muſt be above the Power 
of any finite underſtanding to do this. Heonlj 
who knows all truth, is acquainted with the 
whole law of truth in all its importance, per- 
fection, and extent. 

Once more; we may, by e of this 
kind, be helped i in forming a judgment of the 
difterent ſentiments and practices in ſeveral 
points of morality, which have obtained in dif. 
ferent countries and ages. The foregoing gene- 
ral principles all men at all times have agreed in, 
It cannot be ſhewn that there have ever been 
any human creatures who have had no ideas of 
property and juſtice, of the rectitude of veracity, 
gratitude, benevolence, prudence, and religi- 
ous worſhip. All the difference has been 
about particular uſages and practices, of which 
it is impoſſible but different perſons muſt have 
different ideas, according to the various opini- 
ons they entertain of their relation to the uni- 
verſally acknowledged moral principles, or of 
their ends, connexions, and tendencies, — 
Thoſe who plead for paſſive obedience and non- 
reſiſtence, conſider that as required by divine 
command, by natural juſtice, or publick good; 
which others, with more reaſon, look upon 3s 
utterly inconſiſtent with all theſe, as repugnant 
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to the natural rights and equality of men, re- 
proachful and diſhonourable to human nature, 
and deſtructive of the very end of magiſtracy and 
| government. — Thoſe nations amongſt whom 
the cuſtoms of ex poſing children, and leaving 
aged perſons to periſh with hunger and want, 
be prevailed, approved of theſe things upon 
the opinion of their being conducive to the gene- 
ral advantage and friendly to the ſufferers them- 
ſelves. Self-murder amongſt the antients 
was not generally held in that deteſtation in 
which it now is, but by many of them juſtified 
and applauded, becauſe viewed as a method of 
extricating themſelves from miſery, which 
none but men of ſuperior bravery could make 
uſe of ; and not as, what it truly i is, an act of 
very criminal diſcontent and impatience; a vi- 
olation of our allegiance to God; a deſertion 
of the ſtation aſſigned us by him, and cowardly 
flight from the duties and difficulties of life.— 
As far as any have ever approved perſecution, 
it could only be under the notion of its being 
doing God ſervice ; an execution of his wrath 
upon his enemies ; a juſt puniſhment of obſti- 
nate and impious men, and the neceſſary means 
of diſcountenancing pernicious errors, and pre- 
renting the propagation. of what tends to ſub- 


vert true religion, and ruin for ever the fouls 
of 
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of men. — The moſt ſuperſtitious practice 
and ridiculous rites of worſhip, have gained 
credit and ſupport, merely becauſe apprehend. 
ed to be pleaſing to God, means of procuring 
his favour, and proper expreſſion of homage 
and adoration. 

In theſe, and innumerable other inſtances of 
the like kind, the practical errors of men hare 
ariſen plainly from their ſpeculative errors; 
from their miſtaking facts, or not ſeeing the 
whole of a caſe; whence it cannot but often 
happen, that they will think thoſe things 
right, which, if they had juſter opinions of 
facts and caſes, they would unavoidably con- 
demn, The rules of judging are univerſally 
the ſame. Thoſe who approve, and thoſe who 
diſapprove, go upon the ſame principles. The 
diſagreement is produced by the different ap- 
plication of them. The error lies in imagin- 
ing that to fall under a particular ſpecies df 
virtue, which does not. And it is juſt as rev 
ſonable to expect diſagreement and errors here, 
as in the application of the received principles 
of knowledge and aſſent in general. Not 
would it be more extravagant to conclude, tha 
men have not ſpeculative reaſon, becauſe of 
the diverſity in their ſpeculative opinions, that 


it is to conclude, they have no powers of 1 
f 
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ral perception, or that there is no fixed ſtandard 
of morality, and no certain principles and 
rules for judging of it, becauſe of the diver- 
fity in men's opinions, concerning the fitneſs 
or unfitneſs, lawfulneſs or unlawfulneſs, of 
particular practices. Till men can be raiſed 
above defective knowledge, and ſecured againſt 
partial and inadequate views, they muſt con- 
tinue liable to believe caſes and things, and 
the tendencies of actions, to be otherwiſe than 
they are; and, conſequently, to form falſe 
judgments concerning right and wrong. And, 
till the bulk of mankind can be ſecured from 
the moſt groſs deluſions, and taking up the 
wildeſt opinions, 'they muſt continue propor- 
tionably liable to the moſt groſſſy wrong judg- 
ments of this kind vx. | 


Men frequently difcover a determination or prejudice, 
with reſpect to particular things, as right or wrong, which 
is not grounded on any particular reaſon; and ſome, poſ- 
ſibly, may be led from hence to imagine, that there is room 
jor doubting, whether any of the particular things we con- 
ceive right, are certainly and truly ſo. This deſerves little 
notice, any farther than as it gives occaſion! to obſerve, 
that the very ideas themſeives of right and wrong, if they 
repreſent any. thing: different from modes of ſenſation, 
prove, that ſome things there are neceſſarily and truly 
right and wrong ; for, otherwiſe, we could not have had 
the ideas; what they repreſent would be non-entities and 
impoſſibilities. So was there nothing equal or unequal, 
we could not have had: any ideas of equality and inequa- 
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It ſhould be alſo remembered, that it is nat 
eaſy to determine how. far our natural ſent. 
ments may be altered by cuſtom, education, 
and example; or to, ſay, what degree of un- 
due attachment to ſome qualities, and viyacity 
to ſome ideas above others, they may give, or 
how much depravity and blindneſs they may 
introduce into our moral and intellectual poy. 


ers. Notions the moſt ſtupid may, through 


their influence, come to be rooted in the mind 
beyond the poſſibility of being ever eradica- 
ted, antipathies given to objects naturally the 
moſt agreeable, and ſenſation itſelf perverted. 

It would be unreaſonable to conclude from 


hence, as ſome ſeem diſpoſed to do, that all 
we are and think is derived from education 


and habit ; that we can never tell, when we 
are free from their influence, and believe on 
Juſt evidence; or that there are no natural ſen- 
fations and deſires at all, and no principles of 


lity. As far as we have ideas, there are things neceſſarily 
real of which they are ideas. An idea which repreſents 
no kind of-exiſtence, to which there is no correſpon- 
dent object or reality in truth, or the poſlibilities of 
things, is the idea of nothing, or no idea, Ideas derive 
themſelves from things; or they ſuppoſe independent, ne- 
ceſſary truth and intelligibles : That is, there exiſts a neceſ- 
ſary mind, comprehending all things in itſelf, which is 2. 
bove all other minds, before all others, original to all o- 


thers, and the light, object, and end of all others. 
8 truth 
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© truth in themſelves certain and invariable, and 
i forcing univerſal aſſent. — Education and ha- 
dit can give us no new ideas. The power and 
influence they have, ſuppoſe ſomewhat natural 
as their foundation. Were it not for the na- 
tural powers by which we perceive pleaſure 
and pain, good and evil, beauty and deformi- 
ty, the ideas of them could never be excited in 
us, any more than the ideas of colour in per- 
ſons born blind; and no prejudices could be 
communicated to us for or againſt particular 
things, under any notions of this kind. Were 
there no ideas of proportion, ſimilitude, exiſt- 
ence, identity, &c. natural and eſſential to our 
underſtandings, we ſhould loſe all capacity of 
knowledge and judgment, and there would be 
no poſſibility of being miſ-led, or of being in 
any way influenced by wrong byaſſes? Nei- 
ther, had we no natural ideas of virtue and 
vice, could we be capable of any approbation 
or diſapprobation, any love or hatred of ac- 
tions and characters, otherwiſe than as advan- 
tageous or diſadvantageous to us. All that 
cuſtom and education can do, is to alter the 
direction of natural ſentiments and ideas, or to 
connect them with wrong or improper ob- 
jets. — It is that part of our moral conſtitu- 
tion which depends on inſtinct, that is chiefly 

liable 
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liable to the corruption and depravation pro- 
duced by theſe cauſes. The /en/ible horror at 
vice, and a fectionate attachment to virtue, may be 
impaired, the conſcience ſeared, the nature of 
particular practices miſtaken, the ſenſe of 
ſhame weakened, the judgment darkened, the 
voice of reaſon ſtifled, and ſelf-deception pra- 
ctiſed, to the moſt lamentable and fatal degree. 
Yet the grand lines end primary principles of 
morality are fo deeply wrought into our hearts, 
and one with our minds, that they will be for 
ever legible. The general approbation of cer- 
tain virtues, and diſlike of their contraries, muſt 
always remain, and cannot be eraſed but with 
the deſtruction of all reaſon and intellectual 


perception. The moſt depraved never fink ſo | 


low, as-to loſe all moral diſcernment, all ideas 
of right and wrong, juſtice and injuſtice, ho- 
nour and diſhonour. This appears ſufficiently 
from the judgments they paſs on the actions 
of others, from the reſentment they diſcover 
whenever they are themſelves the objects of ill 
treatment, and from ſome inward uneaſineſs 
and remorſe, which they are ſeldom quite free 
from, and by which, on ſome occaſions, they 
cannot avoid being ſeverely tormented. What- 
ever ſatisfaction and peace within themſelves 
they enjoy, proceed, in a great * 
tom 
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from a ſtudied neglect of reflexion, and from 
their having learned to diſguiſe their vices under 
the appearance of ſome virtuous or innocent 
qualities; which ſhews, that ſtill vice is an 
object ſo foul and frightful to them, that they 
cannot bear the dire& view of it in themſelves, 
or entertain and indulge it in its naked form. 
But, after all, were theſe things otherwiſe 
than I have repreſented them, little regard 
would be due, in theſe enquiries, to what takes 
place amongſt thoſe we know to be the cor- 
rupt and perverted part of the ſpecies. Theſe, 
certainly, cannot be the proper perſons by 
whom to judge of truth, or from whom to take 
our eſtimate of human nature. 

The ſources of error and diſagreement now 
inſiſted on, would produce very conſiderable 
effects, though all the particulars of duty and 
tectitude were, in themſelves, plain and eaſy 
to be determined; for that ought to be very 
plain indeed, about which great differences 
would not be occaſioned by educations, tem- 
pers, views, and degrees of fagacity, ſo difte- 
rent as thoſe of men, and inattention, preju- 
dices, and corruptions ſo great as thoſe which 
prevail amongſt them, — But, if we recollect 
the obſervations made concerning the interfe- 
rence of the principles of morality, and the 

| impoſſi- 
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impoſſibility of a complete and ſcientifick de. 
duction of what we ought to do and avoid, in 
all particular circumſtances, we ſhall own, that 
the ſubject itſelf is involved in real darkneſs, 
and attended with inſurmountable difficulties, 
which, therefore, muſt be a further ground of 
much greater and more laſting and unavoidable 
diſagreements. 

Upon the whole; what has been ſaid ſeems 
ſufficiently to account for the diverſity of men's 
ſentiments concerning moral matters; and it 
appears to be reaſonable to expect, that, in the 
ſenſe and manner I have explained, they ſhould 
be no leſs various, than their ſentiments con- 
cerning any other matters. 

I ſhall only add, that though all men, in 
all caſes and | circumſtances, judged rightly 
what is virtue and right behaviour, there would 
ſtill prevail a very conſiderable variety in their 
moral practices in different ages and countries. 
The reaſon is obvious : In different ages and 
circumſtances of the world, the ſame practices 


often have not the ſame connexions, tendencies, | 


and effects. The ſtate of human affairs is per- 
petually changing, and, in the ſame pet iod of 
time, it is very different in different nations. 
Amidſt this variety, and theſe changes, it 1s 


impoſſible that the ſubject- matter of virtue 
ſhould! 
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ſhould continue preciſely the ſame. New o- 
bligations mult ariſe, and the proprieties of 
conduct mult vary, as new connexions of 
things take place, and new cuſtoms, laws, and 
political conſtitutions arE introduced. Many 
things, very warrantable and proper under one 
form of government, or in the firſt eſtabliſh- 
ment of a community, or amongſt people of a 
particular genius, and where particular re- 
gulations and opinions prevail, may be quite 
wrong in another ſtate of things, or amongſt 
people of other characters and cuſtoms. A- 
mongſt the antient Spartans, we are told, theft 
was countenanced. The little value they had 
of wealth, the ſentiments they entertained of 
publick good, and many circumſtances in the 
ſtate of their affairs, might, in ſome meaſure, 
alter the objects and ideas of property, and 
tender every inſtance of taking from another 
what he poſſeſſed, not the ſame that it is now 
among us. Some virtues or accompliſhments 
may be more uſeful and more difficult, in ſome 
circumſtances of countries and governments, 
than in others; and this may give juſt occaſion 
for their being more applauded. Other in- 
ſtances, more obvious and unexceptionable of 
what is now meant, may eaſily offer themſelves 

X to 
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to the reader ; and, in conſidering the diverſity 
of ſentiments amongſt mankind concerning 
any particular practices, it will be right, a. 
mongſt other things, not to overlook the dif- 
ference in the real ſtate of the caſe, which the 
differences of times and places make, and how 
far they alter the relation of the practices to 
the general principles of morality. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of the Mature and Eſſentials of Virtue in 


Practice, as diſtinguiſhed from abſo- 
lute Virtue ; and particularly, of the 


Intention accompanying the Practice of 


Virtue, or the Motive and Principle of 
Aclion in a virtuous Agent as ſuch. 


EFORE we come to the diſcuſſion of 
what is to be the ſubject of this chapter, 
it is neceſſary a diſtinction on which what 
will be ſaid in it is founded, and to which 
I have before had occaſion to refer, ſhould 
be diſtinctly explained: I mean, the diſtinction 
of virtue into what I chuſe to call ab/ira# or 
abſolute virtue, and practical or relative vir- 
tue“. 

It will, I think, plainly appear, that there is 
a juſt and proper ground for this diſtinction: 


A diſtinction much the ſame with this may be found 
in the letters between Dr. Sharp and Mrs, Cockburn. See 


Mrs. Cackburn's Works, Vol. it. 


X 2 And 
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And we cannot, without attending to it, have a 
ſufficiently accurate view of the nature of vir. 
tue, or avoid a good deal of embarraſſment 
and confuſion in our enquiries into it. 
Abſira#t virtue is, moſt properly, a quality of 
the external action or event. It denotes what an 
action 1s, conſidered independently of the ſenſe of 
the agent; or what, in :tſelf and abſolutely; it is 
right ſuch an agent, in ſuch circumſtances, 
ſhould do; and what, if he judged truly, he 
would judge he ought to do. — Practical vir- 
tue, on the contrary, has a neceſſary relation 
to, and dependence upon, the ſenſe and opi- 
nion of the agent concerning his actions. It 
ſignifies what, it is true, he ought to do, pon 
ſuppoſition of his having ſuch and ſuch ſenti- 
ments of things. In a ſenſe, not entirely dif- 
ferent from this, good actions have been by 
ſome divided into ſuch as are materially good, 
and ſuch as are formally ſo. — Moral agents are 
liable to miſtake the circumſtances they are in, 
and, conſequently, to form erroneous judg- 
ments concerning their own obligations. This 
ſuppoſes, that theſe obligations have a real ex- 
iſtence, independent of their judgments. But, 
when they are in any manner miſtaken, it is 
not to be imagined, that then nothing remains 
obligatory ; for there is a ſenſe in which it 
ma 
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may be ſaid, that what any being, in the 
fincerity of his heart, thinks he ought to do, 
he indeed ought to do, and would be juſtly 
blameable if he omitted to do, though contra- 
dictory to what, in the former ſenſe, is 
his duty. — It would be trifling to object to 
this, that it implies, that an action may, at the 
fame time, be both right and wrong; for it 
implies this only, as the rightneſs and wrong- 
neſs of actions are conſidered in different views 
and ſenſes. A magiſtrate who ſhould adjudge 


an eſtate to the perſon, whoſe right it appears , 


to be, upon a great preponderation of evi- 
dence, would certainly do right in one ſenſe; 
though ſhould the oppoſite claimant, after all, 
prove to be the true proprietor, he would as 
certainly do wrong in another ſenſe. 

This diſtinction indeed cannot be rejected, 
without aſſerting, that whatever we 7bink 
things to be, that, and nothing elſe, they are; 
that, we can, in 10 ſenſe, ever do wrong, with- 
out incurring guilt and blame; that while we 
follow our judgments, we cannot err in our 
conduct ; that though, through involuntary 
miſtake, a man breaks the moſt important en- 
gagements, hurts his beſt friends, or beſtows 
his _— on the moſt worthleſs objects ; 
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though, through religious zeal and a blind ſu- 
perſtition, he commits the moſt ſhocking bar. 
barities, imagining he hereby does God ſer- 
vice, and, from an apprehenſion of their 
lawfulneſs, practiſes violence and deceit; 
there is yet no ſenſe in which he contra- 
dicts rectitude, or in which it can be truly af- 
firmed he acts amiſs, or inconſiſtently with the 
relations in which he ſtands. Thus the diffe- 
rence between an enlightened and an erroneous 
conſcience would vaniſh entirely; no miſ- 
take of right would be poſſible; all the fan- 
cies of men, concerning their duty, would be 
alike juſt, and the moſt ignorant as well ac- 
quainted with the ſubject- matter of virtue, as 
the moſt knowing and wiſe. — But to what 
purpoſe is it to multiply words on this occa- 
fion, when it is ſo apparent, that all enquiries 


after our duty, all inſtructions in it, all deliu- 


berations how it becomes us to act in the va- 
rious circumſtances into which we are caſt, and 
the very expreſſions, doing right, and perceiving 


r1ght, imply objective rectitude, or ſomething | 


ſeparate from, and independent of the mind, 


and its perceptions, to be enque after, known, 


and perceived ? 


It may be worth our notice here, that from 


knowing the nature and capacities of a _ 
13 
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his relations, connexions, and dependencies, 
and the conſequences of his actions; the 
whole of what he ought to do, in the firſt 
ſenſe, may be determined, without once at- 
tending to his private judgment of things. 
But, in order to determine this in the lat- 
ter ſenſe, the ſingle thing neceſſary to be con- 
ſidered is this judgment, or the real apprehen- 
ſions of the being concerning what he does, at 711 
the time of doing it. — The former requires Ke | | 
the greateſt variety of things to be taken into | 
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conſideration, and is no more poſſible to be by "NN 
us univerſally and unerringly determined, than if 
the whole truth on any other ſubject. The $10 
latter, on the contrary, has few diſſiculties at- 1 fl 


tending it. The greateſt degree of doubt a- Th 1 
bout the former, may leave us in no ſuſpence 1 
about this. Our rule is to follow our con- 
ſciences ſteadily and faithfully, after we have 
taken care to inform them in the beſt manner 
we can; and, where we doubt, to take the 
ſafeſt fide, and not to venture to do any thing, 
concerning which we have doubts, when we 
know there can be nothing. amiſs in omitting 
it; and, on the contrary, not to omit any thing 
about which we doubt; when we know there 


can be no harm in doing it. But, if we 
X 4 doubt 
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doubt whether the performance, and alſo 
whether the omiſſion is right; in theſe cir- 
cumſtances, when the doubts on both fides are 
equal, and we cannot get better information, 
it-becomes practically indifferent which way 
we act. When there is any ſenſible prepon- 
derancy, it is evident, we ought to take that 
way, in which there ſeems to us the leaſt dan- 
ger of going aſtray. — Tis happy for us, that 
our title to the character of virtuous beings de- 
pends, not upon the juſtneſs of our opinions, or 
the conſtant, objefrve rectitude of all we do; 
but upon the conformity of our actions to the 


ſincere conviction and ſenſe of our minds. A 


ſuſpicion of the contrary, were it to prevail, 


would prove of very bad conſequence, by cauſ- | 
ing us to diſtruſt our only guide, and throwing * 


us into a ſtate of endleſs and inextricable per- 
plexity and anxiety. In this ſtate it would be 


no relief to us, to reſolve upon total ination, | 


as not knowing but that, when acting with the 
moſt upright views, we may be the moſt 
blame-worthy ; for ſuch a reſolution might it- 


ſelf prove the greateſt crime, and fix upon us 


the greateſt guilt. 
I have applied the epithets real and abſolute 


ſon z 


to the firſt kind of virtue, for an obvious rea- 
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ſon; but care ſhould be taken not to ima- 
gine, that the latter is not alſo, in a diffe- 
rent ſenſe and view, real virtue. It is tru- 
ly and abſolutely right, that a being ſhould do 
what the reaſon'of his mind, though perhaps 
unhappily miſinformed, requires of him; or 
what, according to his beſt judgment, he 1s 
perſuaded to be the will of God, If he neg- 
ls this, he becomes neceſſarily and juſtly the 
object of his own diſlike, and forfeits all pre- 
tenſions to virtue and integrity *. 


* How abſurd then are all claims to dominion over 
conſcience? Such a dominion is little to the purpoſe of 
thoſe who have pleaded for it, if it does not mean a pow- 
er or right to oblige perſons to act againſt their private 
judgment, that is, a right to oblige perſons to do wrong. 
Every man ought to be left to follow his conſcience, be- 
cauſe then only he acts virtuouſſy. Where the plea of con- 
ſcience is real, (and who but the fearcher of hearts can 
judge how far in general it is or is not ſo?) 'tis wicked 
to lay reſtraints upon it, For it is violating the rights of 


what is above all thiggs ſacred, attempting to make hypo- 


crites and knaves of men, and eſtabliſhing human autho- 
rity on the ruins of divine. — All that can ever be right, 
is neceſſary ſelf-defence, when the conſciences of men lead 
them to hurt others, to take away their liberty, or to ſubvert 
the publick — It is indeed no leſs a contradiction to common 
ſenſe, than it is impiety, for any to pretend to a power to 
oblige their fellow-men to worſhip and ſerve God in any 
manner different from that which is moſt agreeable to 
their conſciences; that is, in any way but that in which 
alone it is acceptable and right for them to do it. — The 
civil magiſtrate goes out of kis province, when he inter- 
poſes in religious differences. His office is only to ſecure 


Theſe 
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Theſe different kinds of rectitude have ſuc), 
an affinity and connexion, that we are very 
frone to confound them in our thoughts and 
diſcourſes; and a particular attention is neceſ. 


ſary, in order to know when we ſpeak of the 


one or the other. "Tis hardly poſſible in wri. 
ting on morality, to avoid blending them in 
our language, and frequently including both, 
even in the ſame ſentence, But a careful and 
ingenuous perſon may ſee when, and how this 


the liberties and properties of thoſe under his juriſdiction; 
to protect all goed ſubjects; to preſerve the peace amongſt 
the different parties, and to hinder them from encroaching 
on one another.. 

I hope I ſhall be excuſed, if I take this opportunity 
to add, that we have not much leſs than demonſtra- 
tion, that God will not and cannot grant, to any par- 
ticular men or ſet of men, a power to direct the faith and 
practices of others in religious matters, without making 
them, at the ſame time, infallible and impeccable. For what, 
otherwiſe, muſt ſuch a grant iſſue in? What would it be, 
beſides a grant of power to miflead and deceive? What 
errors, what corruptions, what deſolation do we know 
have been actually produced by the pretence to it without 
theſe qualifications ? — *Tis a part of the peculiar happi- 
neſs of this nation, and, I hope, a good omen to it, that 
principles of this kind have been ſo well explained, and are 
now ſo much received in it. May they be ſtill more re- 
ceived, and better underſtood ; and our conſtitution and 
laws, already the beſt in the world, grow to a perfect con- 
formity to them. May the number- of thoſe who are for 
giving up their liberty and independency, and ſubmitting 
to human authority in religious matters, be continually de- 
creaſing z and the joyful time ſoon come, when all ſlaviſh 
principles ſhall be univerſally contemned and deteſted, 


18 
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is done, and generally, if not always, dſtinguiſn 
and ſeparate them. — What is paſt of this 
work, has related chiefly to the former, It 
would be too tedious minutely to obſerve, how 
far the other has been concerned, or to point 
out thoſe parts of what has been faid, which 
are moſt properly applicable to it. Enough, 
it is preſumed, has been here ſaid, to enable 
any one to judge of this for himſelf, as well 
as to” prepare the way for that to which we 
are now to proceed ; namely, explaining par- 
ticularly the nature, requiſites, and effentials of 
practical virtue. 


What firſt of all offers itſelf here, is, that 
practical virtue ſuppoſes Liberty. — Whether 
all will acknowledge this or not, it cannot be 
omitted. 

The true idea of /iberty is the ſame with 
that of acting and determining: And it is ſelf- 
evident, that where all ative powers are want- 
ing, there can be no moral capacities, A be- 
ing who cannot a# at all, moſt certainly cannot 
act well or ill, virtuouſly or viciouſly. Now, 
as far as it is true of a being that be a&s, ſo far 
he muſt himſe}f be the cauſe of the action, and 
therefore not neceffarily determined to act. 


Let any one fry to put a ſenſe on the expreſ- 
fions; 
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fions; I will; I adt; which is conſiſtent with 
ſuppoſing, that the volition or action proceeds, 
not from myſelf, but from ſomewhat eh, 
Virtue ſuppoſes determination, and determi. 
nation ſuppoſes a determiner ; and a determiner 
that determines not himſelf, is a palpable con- 
tradiction. Determination requires an efficient 
cauſe. If this cauſe is the being himſelf, 1 
plead for no more. If not, then it is no 
longer his determination; that is, he is nobong- 
er the determiner, but the motive, or what- 
ever elſe any one will pleaſe to aſſign as the 
cauſe of the determination. To aſk, what effect; 
our determinations, is the very ſame with aſk- 
ing, who did a thing, after being informed 
that ſuch a one did it. In ſhort; who muſt 
not feel the abſurdity of ſaying, my volitions 
are produced by a foreign cauſe, that is, are 
not mine; I determine voluntarily; and yet u. 
ceſſarily? — We have, in truth, the ſame con- 
ſtant, neceſſary conſciouſneſs of liberty, that 
we * that we think, chuſe, will, or even 
exiſt; and whatever to the contrary men may 
ſay, tis impoſſible for them in earneſt to 
think they have no active, ſelf- moving powers, 
and are not the cauſes of their own volitions, 
or not to aſcribe to themſelves, what they mult 
be conſcious bey think and do. 

But 
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But not to enter much further into a queſ- 
ton, which has been ſo ſtrangely darkened by 
fillacious reaſonings, and where men are ſo 
apt to fall into a confuſion of ideas; I would 
only obſerve, that it is hard to ſay, what vir- 
tue and vice, commendation and blame, mean, 
if they do not ſuppoſe agency, voluntary mo- 
tion, free choice, and an abſolute dominion 
over our reſolutions x. — It has always been 
the general, and it is evidently the natural 
ſenſe of mankind, that they cannot be ac- 
countable for what they have' no power to 
zwoid doing or forbearing. Nothing can be 
more glaringly abſurd, than applauding or 
reproaching ourſelves for what we were no 
more the cauſes of, than our own beings, and 
what it was no more poſſible for us to prevent, 
than the returns of the ſeaſons, or the revolu- 
tions of the planets. The whole language of 
men, all their practical ſentiments and ſchemes, 
and the whole frame and order of human af- 
fairs, are founded upon the notion of liberty, 
and are utterly inconſiſtent with the ſuppoſi- 
tion, that nothing is made to depend on our- 
ſelves, or that our purpoſes and determina- 


* Motus enim woluntarius eam naturam in ſeipſo continet, 
ut ſit in naſtra potęſtate, nobiſque pareat, Cic. de fato. 
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tions are not ſubject 

jected to our own comm 
but all the reſult of an invincible, arg 


ceſſity . 
If, upon ſtrict examination, any ſhould find 
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+ The ingenious author of the E i 
a ays on the Princi 

2 beret and f as — that akon rior Or 

| , praiſe and blame, merit and account 5 | 
and moral obligation, ſuppoſe liberty. ( 8 9 
tiſement, and the Eſſay on Liberty and Neceſſity.) He grants that the 
too, that we have a feeling of liberty ; that the divine plan chuiing 
oy that we ſhould be ſo made, as to ſeem to _ ally do 
ſelves free; that the whole conſtitution of things is as if mean v 
wy were free; and that being under a neceſſity of approvin the ſam 
and diſapproving actions and characters, we are ſo br — 
under a neceſſity of believing ourſelves and others free. All phyſical 
= he Owns, and yet (which is very ſtrange) he * actions 
the reality of liberty. He has conquered the neceſſity we abſurd 
2 under, prove feeling itſelf (according to him, the compel 
ource of the moſt important of our ideas and ſentiments) 4 
r in this inſtance, deceitful; diſcovered the ſecret Jet, w 
which, by his account, was intended to be concealed from they m. 
us, and Jaid open the ſcheme formed to deceive us. — But + furs 
ih as this author aſſerts, morality implies liberty, and i- c , 
rty there neither is, nor can be; it follows ſurely that or ccc 
— neither is, nor can be morality, nor conſequently re- ſenſe w 
gion 3 and that the ſubjects of his Eflays are, the princi- h, wh 
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will it be at all neceſſary to take into conſide- 
ration, or to pay much regard to any difticul- 
ties relating * to the nature of that influence 
we commonly aſcribe to motives. 

Secondly, Intelligence is another requiſite of 
practical morality. Some degree of this is 
neceſſary to the perception of moral good and 
evil; and without this perception, or ſome mo- 
ral ideas, there can be no moral agency, It 
muſt not be imagined, that liberty compre- 
hends or infers intelligence; for all the infe- 
rior orders of beings poſſeſs true liberty. Self- 


* With reſpe& to this, however, one may obſerve, 
that there ſeems to be very little myſterious in a man's 
chuſing to follow his judgment and deſires, or in his actu- 
ally doing what he is inclined to do; which is what we 
mean when we ſay, motives determine him: Though, at 
tie ſame time, it be very plain, that motives can have no 
concern in effecting his determination, or that there is no 
phyſical connexion between bis judgment and views, and the 
actions conſequent upon them, What would be more 
abſv: than to ſay, that our inclinations act upon us, or 
compel us; that our deſires and fears put us into mo- 
tion, or produce our volitions; that is, are agents? And 
yet, what is more conceivable or reaſonable, than that 
they may be the accounts or occaſions of our putting ourſelves 
into motion? — That there is an eſſential and total diffe- 
rence between the ideas of an efficient cuuſe and an account 
or eccaſion, it would be trifling to go about to prove. What 
ſenſe would be there in ſaying, that the ſituation of a bo- 
dy, which may properly be the occaſion or account of its 
being truck by another body, is the «cient of its motion 
or its Impeller? 
| motion 
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motion and activity, of ſome kind, are eſſential 
to every conſcious, living being. There ſeems 
no difference between wanting all ſponta. 
neity, and being quite inanimate. — But 
though liberty does not ſuppoſe intelligence, 
yet intelligence plainly ſuppoſes liberty. Fot 
what has been now affirmed of all ſenſitive 
natures, is much more unexceptionably true 
of intelligent natures. A thinking, deſigning, 
_ reaſoning being, without liberty, without any 
inward, ſpontaneous, active, ſelf-direCtive prin- 
ciple, is what no one can frame any idea of. 
So unreaſonable are all objections to the mak- 
ing of free creatures; and ſo abſurd to aſk, 
why men were made fo. But, 

Thirdly, The main point now to be inſiſted 
on is, that an agent cannot be juſtly denomi- 
te nated virtuous, except he acts from a con- 
&« ſciouſneſs of rectitude, and with a regard to 
te it as his rule and end. Though this ob- 
ſervation appears to me undoubtedly true, and 
of the greateſt importance on this ſubject ; yet 
I know there are many, whoſe aſſent to it will 
not be eaſily gained; and, therefore, it will be 
proper that I ſhould endeavour particularly to 
explain and prove it. 

Liberty and Reaſon conſtitute the capacity of 


virtue. What I have now ſaid, is what gives 
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it actual being in a character. — The reader 
muſt not here forget the diſtinction before ex- 


plained. To mere Theoretical virtue, or (if 


| may ſo ſpeak) the abſtract reaſons and 
fitncfſes of things, praiſe-worthineſs is not ap- 
plicable. Tis the actual conformity of the 
wills of moral agents to what they ſee or believe 
to be theſe, that is the object of our praiſe 
and eſteem, One of theſe may, perhaps, very 
properly be called the virtue of the action, in 
contradiſtinction from the other, which may 
be called the virtue of the agent. To the former, 
ro particular intention is requiſite ; for what 
is H ectively right, may be done from any mo- 
tive 200d or bad; and, therefore, from hence 
lone, no merit is communicated to the agent; 

my, it is conſiſtent with the greateſt guilt. 
On the contrary, to the other the particular! in- 
tention is what is moſt eſſential. When this 
s good, there is ſo far virtue, whatever is true 
of the matter of the action; for an agent, who 
does what is chjectively ꝛcremg, may often be 
entitled to commendation. 

It may poſſibly be of ſome advantage to- 
wards elucidating this matter, to conceive 
that only as, in ſtrict propriety, done by a mo- 
ral agent, which he intends to do. What a- 


riſes beyond, or contrary to his intention, how- 
* ever 
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ever it may eventually happen, or be derived, 
by the connexion of natural cauſes, from his 
determination, ſhouid not be imputed to him, 
Our own determinations alone are, moſt pro. 


perly, our actions. Theſe alone we have ab. 
tolute power over, and are immediately and 
truly the cauſes of, and reſponſible for. 'Tis, 
at leaſt, worth conſidering, in what different 
ſenſes and manner we are ſaid to do what 
we did, and what we did not deſign to do. 
There 1s a great and obvious difference between 
theſe two things, and the cauſality or efficien- 
cy implied in theſe caſes, is far from being the 
fame. — There ſeems indeed ſcarcely any thing 
more evident, than that there are two vicws 
or ſenſes, in which we commonly conſider and 
ſpeak of actions. Sometimes we mean by 
them, the determinations or volitions them- 
ſelves of a being, of which the intention is an 
eſſential part: And ſometimes we mean the 
real event, or external effect produced, With 
reſpect to a being poſſeſſed of infinite know- 
ledge and power, theſe are always and abſc- 
lutely coincident, What iuch a being deſigus 
and determines to do, is always the fame with 
the actual event produced. But we have uo 


reaſon to think this is true of any inferior be- 
ings. 


In 
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In further explaining and proving the point 
| have now in view, it will be proper to ſhew, 
« that the perception of right and wrong does 
« excite to action, and is alone a ſufficient - 
principle of action;“ after which we ſhall 
be better prepared for judging, “ how far, 
« without it, there can be practical virtue. 
Experience, and the reaſon of the thing, 
will, if we attentively conſult them, ſoon fa- 
tisfy us about the firſt of theſe, All men con- 
tinually feel, that the perception of right and 
wrong excites to action; and it is ſo much their 
natural and unavoidable ſenſe, that this is true, 
that there are few, or none, who, upon having 
it firſt propoſed to them, would not wonder at 
its being queſtioned, There are many 1up- 
poſable caſes and circumſtances, in which it is 
impoſſible to aſſign any other reaſon of action. 
Why would we, all circumſtances on both 
lides being the ſame, help a bengfackor rather 
that: a „ranger; or, one to whom we had given 
promiſes, and made profeſſions of kindneſs, 
rather than one whom we were under no en- 
gagements to? Why would any good being 
chuſe ſuch methods to accompliſh his end as 
were conſiſtent with, fartbfulneſs and veracity, 
rather than ſuch as implied deceit and falſ- 
1 2 hood 3 
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hed; though he knew the latter to be equally 
ſafe, or, in a great degree, even more fafe, 
more eaſy and expediticus ?—Is it only, for our 
own ſakes, or out of a view to publick utility, 
that we obey and honour the Deity ? — How 
are we to account for a man's refraining from 
ſecret fraud or impurity, or his practiſing truth, 
ſincerity, equity, juſtice, and honour, in many 
particular inſtances of their interfering, or 
ſeeming to interfere, with private and publick 
good, as well as with his ſtrongeſt natural de- 
fires? — Let any one, for example, try what 
reaſons he can find from benevolence or ſelt- 
intereſt, why an honeſt man, though in want, 
though ſure of being never ſuſpected, would 
not iecure a good eſtate, eaſe and plenty to 
himſelf, and relief and aid to his neighbours, 
by ſecreting or interpolating a will, by which 
it of right devolved on a worthleſs perſon, al- 
ready ſufficiently provided for, and who, in 
I tkelihood, would make uſe of it only to 
make himſelf and others miſerable? What 
could influence, in ſuch and many othet like 
circumſtances, befides a ſenſe of duty and bo- 
neſty? Or what other univerſal motive can there 
be to tne practice of juſtice ? 
But further, it ſeems extremely evident, 
| that 
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that excitement belongs to the very ideas of 
moral right and wrong, and is eſſentially inſe- 
prable t am the appreheuſion of them. What 
in 3 {9r Met chapter has been {aid of obligation, | 
is 4,0ugh to ſhew this. — When we are con- . 61 
fei us that a ching is ff to be done, or that 4 
it cu7ht to be done, it is not conceivable that 
we can remain u77/;uenced, or want a mo- 
tive to action *. It would be to little pur- 
pe to argue much with a perſon, who would 
deny this; or who would maintain, that the 
ecomingneſs or reaſonavlenejs of an action is no 
reaſon for doing it; and the zmmorality or un— 
reaſonableneſs of an action, no reaſon againſt 
doing it. An affection or inclination to recti- 
tude cannot be ſeparated from the view of it, 
any more than from the view of private plea- 
ſure, an affection or inclination - to private 
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of what 1s right, without any approbation of it, 
or concern to practiſe it, is not conceivable or pol. 
ſible. And this knowledge will certainly be attend. 
ed with correſpondent, actual practice, whenever 
there is nothing to oppoſe it. Why a reaſonable 
being acts reaſonably; why he has a diſpoſition to 
follow reaſon, and is not without averſion to 
wrong; why he chuſes to do what he knows 
he ſbeuld do, and cannot be wholly indifferent, 
whether he abſtains from that which he knows 
is evil and criminal, and not to be done, are 
queſtions which need not, and which deſerve 
not to be anſwered. 

Inſtincts, therefore, as before obſerved in o- 
ther inſtances, are not neceſſary to the choice 
of ends, The intellectual nature is its own 


ſidoration of the pleaſure attending or following it, would 
leave us quite uninclined, and indifferent to the perform- 
ance or omiſhen of it. This is ſo inconceivable, that 
thoſe whoſe principles oblige them to admit it, cannot, one 
would think, really mean by right and wrong, the ſame 
with the reſt of mankind. That, ſuppoſing virtue to de- 
note any thing diſtinct from pleaſure, and independent of 
it, it is poſſible to concerve, that a virtuous action may not 
produce an overballance of private pleaſure; or, which an- 
ſwers the purpoſe as well, that an agent may believe this 
of an action to be done by him, which yet he does not the 
leſs conſider as virtuous, it would be trifling to ſay any 
thing to prove: But this it is neceſſary taoſe, whoſe opini- 
on J have now in view, ſhould deny. 
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law. It has, within itſelf, a ſpring and guide 
of action, which it cannot \uppre!s Or reject. 
Rectitude is itſelf an end, an ultimate end, an 
end ſuperior to all other ends, governing, di- 
recting and limiting them, and whole exiſt- 
ence and influence depend on nothing arbitra- 
ry. It preſides over all. Every appetite and 
faculty, every inſtin& and will, and all nature 
are ſubjected to it. To act from afection to 
it, is to act with light, aud conviction, and 
knowledge. But acting from inſtinct, is ſo 
far acting in the dark, and following a blind 
guide. Inſtinct drives and precipitates; but 
reaſon commands. The impulſes of inſlinct we 
may reſiſt, without doing any violence to our- 
ſclves. Our higheſt merit and perfection often 
conſiſt in this. The dictates of reaſon we can, 
in no inſtance, contradict, without a ſenſe of 
ſhame, and giving our beings a wound in their 
moſt eſſential and ſenſible part. The ex- 
perience we have of the operations of the 
former, is an argument of our imperfection, 
and meanneſs, and low rank. The other 
prevails moſt in the higher ranks of be- 
ings. 'Tis the chief glory of God, that he 
is removed infinitely from the poflibility of 


any other principle of action. 
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It being therefore apparent that the deter. 
mination of our minds concerning the nature 
of actions as morally good or bad, ſuggeſts a 
motive to do or avoid them; it being alſo 
plain that this determination or judgment, tho' 
often not the prevailing, yet is always the 
firſt, the proper, and moſt natural and intimate 
ſpring and guide of the actions of reaſonable 
beings : Let us now enquire, whether it be 
not further the only ſpring of action in a rea- 
ſonable being, as far as he can be deemed mo- 
rally good and worthy ; whether it be not the 
e principle from which all actions flow 
which engage our approbation and eſteem of 
the agents; or in other words, whether virtue 
be not itſelf the end of a virtuous agent as ſuch, 
If we ſuppoſe what has been ſaid concern- 
ing the different ſenſes of doing things to be 
juſt, and conceive that alone as moſt properly 
dome by an agent, which he deſigns to do, and 
that what was no way an object of his deſign 
is not ſtrictly imputable to him, or at Jeaſt 
cannot give him any claim to merit or praiſe, it 
will follow that he cannot be properly ſaid to 
practiſe virtue who does not deſign to practiſe 
it, to whom it is no object of regard, or who 
has it not at all in his view. It ſeems indeed as 
evident as we can wiſh any thing to be, that 
an 
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an action which is under no influence or di- 
rection from a moral judgment, cannot be in 
the practical ſenſe moral; that when virtue is 
not purſued or intended, there is no virtue in 
the agent. Morally good intention without 
any intention or idea of moral good, is a con- 
tradiction. To act virtuouſly is to obey or fol- 
low reaſon : But can this be done without 
knowing and deſigning it? 

I know, indeed, that according to the ac- 
count ſome have given of virtue, it preſuppoſes 
an intention in the agent different from that to 
(elf, as denoting only the emotion ariſing in 
vs upon obterving actions flowing from cer- 
tain motives and affections, and, in the original 
conſtitution of our natures, applicable alike to 
ations flowing from any motives. Were this 
account true, it would be a groſs fallacy to 
ſuppoſe that a ſenſe of virtue and duty, or any 
regard to moral good, can ever influence to ac- 
tion, But this conſequence cannot be regard- 
ed by one who believes not the opinion which 
implies it; nor is it with me a ſmall objection 
to this opinion, that ſuch a conſequence ariſes 
from it. 

If a perſon can juſtly be ſtyled virtuous and 
pratſe worthy, when he never reflects upon vir- 
tue, and the reaſon of his acting is not taken 

from 
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from any conſideration of it, intelligence cer. 
tainly is not neceſſary to moral agency, and 
brutes are full as capable of virtue and moral 
merit as we are. Befides, might not a perſon 
with equal reaſon be reckoned public ſpirited, 
who without any view to publick good, ſhould 
accidentaily make a diſcovery that enriches his 
country? May not that courſe of behaviour 
be as well ſtyled ambitzous, to which the love of 
honour and power did not excite ; or that 
ſelſiſb, which did not aim at private intereſt ; 
or that friendly, which was attended with no 
friendly intention * ? 

I have the pleaſure to find the Author of the 
Charadcteriſticbs agreeing with me in theſe ſen- 
timents. * In this caſe alone, ſays he, it is we 
* call any creature worthy or virtuous, when 
te it can have the notion of a publick intereſt, 
* and can attain to the ſpeculation or ſenſe of 
e what is morally good or ill, admirable or 
*© blameable, right or wrong. For though we 


* 
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« may vulgarly call an ill horſe vicious, yet we 
« never ſay of a good one nor of any mere idiot 
« or changeling, though ever ſo good- natured, 
« that he is worthy or virtuous. So that if 
« acreature be generous, kind, conſtant, and 
* compaſſionate, yet if he cannot reflect on 
« what he himſelf does or ſees others do ſo 
« as to take notice of what 1s worthy and ho- 
« neſt, and make that notice or conception of 
« worth and honeſty to be an object of his 
e affection, he has not the character of being 
e virtuous ; for thus and no otherwiſe he is 
capable of having a ſenſe of right or wrong. 
* &c.” See the Enquiry, part II. ſect. III. And 
elſewhere he obſerves that, © if that which 
e reſtrains a perſon and holds him to a virtu- 
« ous-like behaviour be no affection towards 
virtue or goodnels itſelf, but towards private 


good merely, he is not in reality the more 
e virtuous. Ib. ſect. IV” +. 


Others may purſue different forms and fix their eyes 
on different ſpecies, as all men do on one or other; the 
real honeſt man, however plain he appears, has that 
„ highelt ſpecies, honeſty itſelf in view. Charact. Vol. III. 
page 34. See alſo page 66. “ But as ſoon as he comes 
to have affection towards what is morally good, and can 
“ like or affect ſuch good for its own ſake, as good and 
* amiable in itſelf, then is he in ſome degree good and 
+ virtuous, and not till then,” — This truly noble author 
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But it may be aſked, is not Benevolence 2 
© virtuous principle? And do we not ap- 
“ prove all actions proceeding from it ?”_ 
I anſwer, Benevolence, it has been ſhewn, is of 
two kinds, rational and inſlinfive, Rational 
benevolence entirely coincides with rectitude, 
and the actions proceeding from it, with the 
actions proceeding from a regard to rectitude. 
And the ſame is to be ſaid of ail thoſe affections 
and deſires, which would ariſe in a nature as 
intelligent. It is not poſhble that endeavours 
to obtain an end which as reaſonable, we can- 
not but love and chuſe, ſhould not be by rea- 
ſon approved; or that what is zeceſſarily de- 


has no- where expreſſed clearly and diſtinctly his ſentiments 
concerning the original of our ideas of virtue ; but irom 
ſome expreſſions he has uſcd, it ſeems probable that he was 
for a {urer and deeper n of morals, than either ar- 
bitrary will or implanted ſenſes. See Vol, II. page 36, 43, 
49, 50, 53, 257. — Vol. III. page 33. — His account of 
virtue in his Enquiry, is, indeed, on ſeveral accounts ex- 
tremely deficient, particularly on account of his limiting 
virtue ſo much as in general he ſeems to do, to the cul:iva- 
tion of natural affection and benevolence ; and overlooking 
entirely, as Dr. Butler obſerves, the authority belonging to 
virtue and the principle of reflexion. Yet he has, I think, 
ſaid many excellent things on virtue and providence, on 
life and manners ; nor can it be enough lamented, that his 
prejudices againſt Chriſtianity have Contributed ſo much 
towards defeating the good effects of them, and ſtaining 
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freable to all beings, ſhould not be alſo neceſ- 
ſarily right to be purſued. 

But inſtinctive benevolence is no principle of 
virtue, nor are any actions flowing merely from 
it virtuous. As far as this influences, ſo far 
ſomething elſe than reaſon and goodneſs in- 
fluence, and ſo much I think is to be ſubſtract- 
ed from the moral worth of any action or cha- 
rater. This is very agreeable to the com- 
mon ſentiments and determinations of men. 
Where-ever the influence of mere natural tem- 
per or inclination appears, and a particular con- 
duct is known to proceed from hence, we may, 
it is true, love the perſon as wexcommonly do 
the inferior creatures when they diſcover mild- 
neſs and tractableneſs of diſpoſition ; but no 
regard to him as a virtucus agent will ariſe 
within us. A ſoft and fiity man, let him be 
ever ſo complying, liberal, and good-tempered, 
never ſtands high in the eſteem of men ; be- 
cauſe we always apprehend him to be what 
he is, not ſo much from any influence of rea- 
lon and moral good, as from a happy inſtinct 
and bent of nature born with him: And, in 
the ſame manner, the tenderneſs and labours 
of parents for their off- ſpring, a fond mother's 
expoling her life to ſave her child, and all ac- 
tions proceeding from the nearer attachments 
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of nature appear to have as much leſs moral yz. 
lue, as they are derived more from natural jn. 
ſtinct, and leſs attended with reflexion on their 
reaſonableneſs and fitneſs. As long as this re- 
flexion is wanting, it is in a moral account in- 
different, whether the action proceeds from 
kind affection or any other affection.— But it 
muſt not be forgot, that ſuch reflexion will 
in general, accompany generous, friendly, be- 
nevolent actions, and cannot but have ſome 
concern in producing them. Approbation is 
inſeparable from the view of them, and ſome 
ideas of right and wrong are preſent always 
with all men, and muſt more or leſs influence 
almoſt all they do. We have an unavoidable 
conſciouſneſs of rectitudè in relieving miſery, 
in promoting happineſs, and in every office of 
love aud good-will to others. It is this con- 
fecrates kindneſs and humanity, and exalts 
them into virtues. 

Actions proceeding from univerſal, calm, 
diſpaſſionate benevolcnce, are by all eſteemed 
more virtuous and anable than actions pro- 
ducing equal our greater moments of good, 
directed to thoſe to whom nature has more 
particularly linked us, and arifing from kind 


determinations in our minds which are more 
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confined and urgent. The reaſon, ſurely is, 
that in the former caſe the operations of in- 
ſtinct have leſs effect, and are leſs ſenſible, 
and the attention to what is morally good and 
riot is mote explicit and prevalent, Were we 
prompted to the acts of univerſal benevolence 
in the ſame manner that parents are to the care 
of their children, we ſhould not conceive of 
them as more virtuous. Theſe things cannot 
be explained conſiſtently with the notion, that 
virtue conſiſts in acting from kind affections 
which have no connexion with, and cannot 
be derived from inteiligence, and are incapable, 
in their immediate exerciſe, of being attended 
with any influence from it. For why then 
ſhould not the virtue be greateſt where the 
bind impulſe is ſtrongeſt ? Why ſhould it on 
the contrary, in ſuch a caſe, be leaſt of all ; and 
entirely vaniſh, when all uſe of reaſon is pre- 
claied, and nothing but the force of inſtinct 
appears ? Why, in particular, thould reſiſting 
our ſtrongeſt inſtincts and following ſteadily in 
contradiction to them *, the determinations of 
cool unbiaſſed reaſon, be conſidered as the 


very higheſt virtue? Probably, thoſe who 


More to this purpoſe has been faid by Mr. Palgry in 
i Tra, on che Foundation of moral goodneſs. 
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plead for this opinion would give it up, and 
acknowledge what is now aſſerted, could they 
be convinced that benevolence is eſſential to 
intelligence, and not merely an implanted prin- 
ciple or inſtinct. 

All theſe obſervations may very juſtly be 
applied to ſclf- love. Reaſonable and calm ſelf- 
love, as well as the /ove of mankind, is entirely 
a virtuous principle. They are both parts of 
the idea of virtue, Where this is greateſt, 
there will be the moſt ardent and active bene- 
volence, and likewiſe the greateſt degree of 
true prudence, the higheſt concern about bet- 
tering ourſelves to the utmoſt, and the moſt 
effectual and conſtant purſuit of private hap- 
pineſs and perfection, in oppoſition to whatever 
hindrances and temptations to neglect them 
may be thrown in our way. 

Our natural deſires carrying us to private 
good are very ſtrong, and the purſuit of it 1s 
more likely to ariſe from theſe defires without 
any rational reflexion, or interpoſi n of moral 
judgment, than the purſuit of publick good; 
which is one reaſon why it is leſs conſidered as 
virtue. Avoiding a preſent danger or ſecuring 
a preſent good to ourſelves, is aot often looked 
upon as in any degree virtuous : but the ſame 
cannot be ſaid of endeavouring to prevent à 
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ure danger, or to ſecure a future good: The 
reaſon of which is, that we are drawn towards 
what is preſent with a greater degree of in- 
ſtinctive defire s. It makes more ſenſible im- 
prefſions upon us, and ſtrikes our minds more 


* This is a very wiſe and neceſſary diſpoſition of out 
natures. Had we the ſame ſenſible determination to diſ- 
tant good that we have to preſent, how diſtracted ſhould we 
be in our purſuits? How regardleſs of what is preſent, 
how impatient, how miſerable, would it render us? — 
The conſequence on the other hand of this greater pro- 
penſity given us to preſent than future good, it was eaſy to 
toreſee, would prove, that men would be in great danger Is 
of chuſing and reſting in the one to the neglect of the other. (. 
This inconvenience, however (which it is the buſineſs of | 
teaſon and a principal part of virtue to prevent) is far from TT 
being equal to the contrary inconveniencies which would f | 
have attended a different diſpoſition of our natures. — It 4 : 
may ſeem upon a general reflexion very ſtrange, that per- 4 $4 
ſons, when acting ſolely from a regard to private good, 1 
ſhould be capable of knowingly chuſing a leſs rather than | 
a greater, a preſent rather than a future much more im- | 
portant good. If we were at theſe times determined by no- | 
thing but the ſimple and calm view of good as ſuch, this | 
fact would indeed be entirely unaccountable. But when we 1818 
conſider, that this is not the caſe, and attend to the obſerva- 
tion now made, that we have a ftronger inſtinctive deter- 
mination to preſent than to future good, the difficulty in a 1 
great meaſure vaniſhes. The fact I have mentioned will 100 
not be more unaccountable than a man's following his paſ- 117 
hous and inſtincts in any other inſtances, in oppoſition to f 
his own happineſs, and all the reaſons that can be propoſed i 
to him. In other words; we have a particular tendency or | 
apperite to preſent good, from whence it happens, that good 
i far from always affecting and influencing us, in propor- 
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forcibly. Yet, in ſome circumſtances of op- 
poſition from particular paſſions and compe- 
tition between different pleaſures, acting from 
a regard even to prefext good may be really 
virtuous. And always the more remote a good 
is, and the more temptations we have to fore- 
go our own intereſt, the greater is our virtue 
in maintaining a proper regard and attention to 
them. In theſe cafes, reaſon is neceſſarily 
more called forth to interpoſe and decide ; our 
paſſions leſs concur with its dictates; and our 
determinations are more derived from its au- 
thority and influence. Some kinds of future 
good there are, the purſuit of which always 
proves virtue, Others are ſo agreeable to the 
lower parts of our natures, and ſo connected 
with ftrong inſtinctive defires and propenſions 
within us, that actions produced by the view 
of them can argue little or no virtue, tho' rea- 
ſon ſhould in general approve the choice of 
them. But when reaſon condemns any 
particular gratifications ; when pleaſures: of a 
baſer nature ſtand in competition with thoſe of 


tion to the apprehended degree of its abſolute worth. The 
view of preſent good, therefore, getting the better of the calm 
and diſpaſſionate views of our greateſt intereſt upon the, whale, 
is only one nſtance of what happens continually among 
men, namely, „ blind dcfire, unintelligent inclination 
cc or brute impulſe, getting the better of motives and con- 
<< fiderations, known by the mind to be of incomparably 
cc preater weight.” 
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2 higher nature; or when upon any account» 
pleaſures in themſelves innocent are proper to 
be reſigned ; in theſe cafes, guilt and blame 
become the conſequences of purſuing them, 

From theſe things we may lee plainly, why 
and how far, hope and fear are, or are not, vir- 
tuous principles; why, for inſtance, though 
doing a thing to eſcape an ignominious death, 
or obtain a profitable place, be not virtue, yet it 
1s virtue, in many inſtances, to refrain from gra- 
tiications which we know are hurtful to us, or 
to quit a' courſe of debauchery and extrava- 
gance to which paſſion and habit ſtrongly 
urge us, from an apprehenſion of their bad 
effects on our healths and fortunes. | 

Theſe obſervations (to which might be ad- 
ded many more of the ſame kind) are all very 
evident proofs of the truth of the concluſion I 
would eſtabliſh ; namely, ** that the virtue of 
* an agent is always leſs in proportion to the 
* degree in which natural temper and propen- 
* fities fall in with his actions, inſtinctive, un- 
intelligent principles operate, and rational 
* reflexion on what is good and right to be 
* done, is wanting”. 

It is further worth our particular notice, 
that the obſervations which have been now 
made on ſelf- love, and the actions flowing from 
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it, ſhew us plainly how far a conduct founded 
in religious principles, and influenced by the 
conſideration of another ſtate, and the rewards 
and puniſhment to follow virtue and vice in it, 
can be juſtly repreſented as deſtitute of all 
moral goodneſs. It is indeed ſurpriſing, that 
extending our care to the whole of our ex- 


iſtence, acting with a view to the final welfare 


and perfection of our natures, planting in them 
the ſeeds of future bliſs, clearing our minds 
from all diſorders and elevating them aboye 
every thing mortal and earthly out of a regard 
to a bleſſed immortality ; it is, I ſay, ſurpriſing, 
that ſuch conduct ſhould have been ever in 
any degree depreciated as ſervile and mercena- 
ry. If any thing gives dignity of character, and 
raiſes one man above another, this does. It 
any thing is virtue, this is. Eſpecially, as the 
very reward and happineſs expected are them- 
ſelves virtue; the higheſt degrees of moral im- 
provement; a near reſemblance to God; op- 
portunities for the moſt extenſive beneficence, 
and admiſſion into a ſtate into which nothing 
that defileth can enter, and the love and hope 
of which imply the love of goodneſs. — In a 
word, if in all caſes, a reaſonable and ſteady 
purſuit of private happineſs amidſt temptations 
to forego it from paſſion and preſent gratifica- 
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tions, be virtuous ; how eaſy is it to determine 
what opinion we ought to entertain of the pur- 
ſuit of ſuch a happineſs as good men are taught 
to expect, ſeated in another world ? 

Let me add, on this occaſion, that acting out 
of a reſpect to future rewards, is not only, as 
now obſerved, itſelf virtue, but that alſo the 
firm belief of them is in the greateſt degree ad- 
vantageous to virtue, as it raiſes our ideas of its 
dignity by ſhewing us the Deity engaged in its 
fayour, and as it takes off every obſtacle to the 
practice of it arifing from ſelf- love, ſets us at li- 
berty fo follow the good inclinations of our 
hearts, gives all good affections within us room 
to diſplay and exert themſelves, nay engages 
us, by an additional motive of the greateſt 
weight, to cultivate them as much as poſſible, 
and thus, by occafioning a courſe of external 
actions flowing from them, gradually ſtrengthens 
and exalts them, and fixes, confirms, and che- 
riſhes the habit and love of virtue in the 
mind. | 

But to return to the main purpofe of this 
chapter. What has been ſaid of virtuous ac- 
tions may eaſily be applied to vicious actions. 
Theſe can be no farther in the agent vicious, 
than as he knew or might have known them 
to be ſo, The wrong can be no farther charge- 
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able upon him, than he /aw it, and acted in 
oppolition to his ſenſe of it. Or, to ſpeak agree. 
ably to a foregoing obſervation, and perhaps 
more properly, the v:c:ouſneſs in an action is no 
farther the agent's, than the vicious action is 
his; and no more of the vicious action is his, 
than was included in his intention, or made a 
part of his immediate volition and determina- 
tion. 

When it appears, that a perſon had no ſuſpi- 
cion of wrong in an action performed by him, 
and that he would certainly not have done it, 
had he entertained-ſuch a ſuſpicion, nothing 
can be more unjuſt than to charge him, in this 
particular, with guilt and ill-deſert. His being 
thus unſuſpicious, it is true, may be the effect 
of criminal error and careleſſneſs; but then in 
#beſe lies the guilt, and not in the conſequent 
actions themſelves which are performed with 
the apprehenſion that they are innocent. Every 
ſingle action of a being has in it ſome preciſe 
and fixed degree of guilt, innocence or virtue, 
which is entirely determined by his percep- 
tions, ſenſe, views, and ſtate of mind at the 
time of doing it, and cannot be rendered greater 
or leſs by what went before it, or what comes 
after it. What has been once true of an event 
muſt always remain true of it, What is at the 

time 
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time of performance, the real determinate cha- 
racter of an action, in reſpect of commendable- 
neſs or blameableneſs, muſt for ever remain its 
character without increaſe or diminution. —The 
peraicious conſequences arifing from an action 
aggravate its guilt, only fo far as the agent when 
he did it, forefaw or ſuſpected them, or had 
ſome conſciouſneſs that he ought to have taken 
greater care, and conſidered better what might 
prove the effects of what he did. A feries of 
evil actions may alſo be the occaſion of other 
evil actions, which when only -aterially evil, 
may indeed often be a very ſevere puniſhment 
of former wickedneſs, but cannot increaſe the 
agent's guilt, or ſubject to further puniſhment. 
This can be the conſequence only, when ſuch 
actions are themſelves criminal, or inſtances of 
the violation of conſcience and repetitions of 
former wickedneſs. If we are to lay it down 
for true, that one faulty ſtep may taint all the 
ations it may unhappily have been the in- 
troduction 
of them may be; or, that conſequences a- 
riſing from actions which we did not fore- 
ſee, render them criminal z how deplora- 
ble is our condition? For who can ever 


know all the effects that will reſult from his 


actions ? or be ſure in many inſtances, when 


2 4 acting 


to, whatever our preſent ſenſe 
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acting upon particular opinions and ſentiments, 
that throughout the whole progreſs of his 
thoughts in forming them, he was under ng 
influence from any undue byaſs, or entirely 
fair and guiltleſs * ? 

Let it not be imagined that what has been 
now aſſerted, has a tendency to render men 
careleſs and negligent in their enquiries. Tho 
a crazy or drunken man may not be immedi- 
ately blameable in doing many things in them- 
ſelves very evil, yet for a man to put himſelf 
into a ſtate in which he knows he ſhall be li- 
able to commit ſuch things, is extremely wicked, 
The difterence 1s not great, between doing what 
we foreſee will occaſion us to do an evil blind- 
ly and unknowingly, and doing the evi] delibe- 
rately and with the full uſe of reaſon. The 
guilt in ſuch a caſe is much the ſame: itis 


* It might haye been further worth remarking hcre, 
that true opinions are often the effects of guilt as well as 
falſe ones, and that when they are ſo, they are no leſs cul- 
pable, and muſt have the ſame effects on the imputable na- 
ture of the actions occaſioned by them. — This, by the way, 
ſhould be more conſidered by us, when we juſtify our cen- 
ſures of others for their errors, by ſaying, they proceed from 
criminal diſpoſitions and prejudices. For we ourſelves, 
however right our opinions may be, are equally blameable 
on their account, as far as they are owing to the like cri- 
minal diſpoſitions, or proceed from pride, implicitneſs, haſte, 
negligence, or any other wrong cauſes. 
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chielly the time and manner of contracting it 
ate different. 

What has been laſt ſaid ſhews us, how inex- 
cuſable all voluntary ignorance is, and of how 
great importance it is, that we avoid all un- 
ſairneſs in forming our ſentiments, No up- 
right perſon can be indifferent about this. We 
have not indeed on any occaſion more room 
and ſcope for virtue, or better opportunities for 
exerciſing ſome of the nobleft diſpoſitions of 
mind, than when employed in enquiring after 
truth and duty; and conſidering the diſmal 
and endleſs evils which may ariſe from dif. 
honeſty here; how ſad it is to have the light that 
is in us darkneſs, and to what mazes of error, 
ſuperſtition and deſtructive conduct, falſe zeal 
and miſguided judgment may lead us ; we can- 
not be too cautious and diligent in labouring 
rightly to inform our conſciences ; or too an- 
xious about obtaining juſt apprehenſions, and 
freeing ourſelves from the power of whatever 
prejudices, defires or paſſions tend to warp our 
minds, and are inconſiſtent with that coolneſs, 
candour, and impartiality which are indiſpen- 
ſably neceſſary qualifications in one who would 
diſcover what is true and right, 


2 Thus 
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Thus have I given what I think the true ac- 
count of the nature and requiſites of practice! 
virtue, I obſerved firſt of all, that it require; 
liberty and intelligence. But what I have 
chiefly infiſted on, is, that we charaQerize 2 
virtuous no actions flowing merely from inſtinc- 
tive defires, or from any principle or motive, 
except a regard to virtue itfelf. This, I have 
endeayoured to prove, to be the object of the ſu- 
preme affection and the ultimate end of a vir- 
tuous I agent as ſuch. Virtue, if I have ar- 
gued right, muſt be defired, loved, and prac- 
tiſed on its own account *. Nothing is any 


+ This, in reality, is but little more than maintaining 
what cannot poſſibly be denied, that it ought to be the fut 
care and labour of every reaſonable being to do all that he 
thinks to be right, and to abſtain from all that he thinks to 
be wrong; or, that reaſon, as it is the principal, ought to 
be the leading and governing faculty, in every reaſonable be- 


2 C From the diſtinction between ſelſ- love, and the ſe- 
« veral particular principles or affections in our nature, we 
© may fee how good ground there was for the aſſertion 
© maintained by the ſeveral antient ſchook of philofopby, 
<« againſt the Epicureant, namely, that virtue is to be pur- 
© ſued as an end eligible in and for itſelf. For if there be 
© any principles or affections in the mind of man diſtinct 
6 from ſelf-love; that the things the principles tend towards, 
or that the objects of theſe affections are each of them in 
<« themſelves eligible, to be purſued on its own account, 
« and to be reſted in as an end, is implied in the very idea 
+ of ſuch principle or affection. They, indeed, afferted 
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exerciſe of it, but what proceeds from an in- 
ward reliſh for it and regard to it, for its own 
fake. — It has alſo, I hope, been ſufficiently 
explained, how benevolence and ſelf- love, and 
the actions to which they excite us, as far as 
morally good and praiſe-worthy,arederived from 
this ſource. Nothing could be more unrea- 
ſonable than for any one further to urge, that 
a regard to the divine will is a principle of vir- 
tuous conduct, not reducible to that I have in- 
fſted on. Is it not from a ſenſe of duty that 
virtuous agents, obey the will of God ? What 
merit would there be in obeying it, out of a 
blind awe or ſervile dread, unaccompanied with 
any knowledge or ſenſe of it as fit and becoming ? 
The true ground then of moral merit in this 
caſe, is evidently the influence of moral diſcern- 
ment. Here, as in all other inſtances, © the 
* ultimate ſpring of virtuous practice in rea- 
*« ſonable beings, is the reaſonable faculty it- 
* ſelf, the confideration of duty, or the per- 
« ception of right”, 


much higher things of virtue, and with very good reaſon; 
e but to ſay thus much of it, that it is to be purſued for it- 
« ſelf, is to ſay no more of it than may be truly ſaid of the 
object of every natural affection whatſoever.” Preface to 
Dr. Butler's ſermons, page 32, 
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Of the different Degrees of Virtue and 
Vice, and the Methods of eftimating 
them; of Difficulties attending the 
Practice of Virtue, and the Use of 
Trial and Diſcipline in Forming reaſon: 
able Beings 10 Virtue. Of the Place 
and Influence, the virtuous Principl; 
ought to have amongſt our inward 


Powers, and the Eſſentials of a good 
and bad Characler. 


Hroughout the whole of this Treatiſe, 
'till the laſt chapter, T had conſidered 
virtue more generally and abſtractly; its natue, 
foundation, obligation, principal divifions and 
branches. I have in that chapter, conſidered 
it more particularly in its reference to actual 
practice, and the minds, capacities, and wills of 
moral agents ; and I am now to proceed in 
thus conſidering it, and to ſhew, what is meant 
by the various degrees of it in different actions 
and characters, and how we compute them ; 


how far the temper depends upon it, and ſhould 
be 
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be formed by it; what influence it ſhould 
have on our minds and what relation the fa- 
culty that perceives it bears to our other powers, 
and what rank and ſtation it ought to hold 
amongſt them. 

What has been already ſaid has, in ſome 
meaſure, prevented me on ſeveral of theſe 
heads, and therefore the leſs ſhall be ſaid con- 
cerning them now. 

From the preceding chapter, we may eaſily 
collect what the true ſource is, of the various 
degrees of virtue and vice, we conceive in ac- 
tions and characters. It is, as there ſhewn; 
the reflexion on the reaſon of the thing, or the 
right of the caſe, and the influence this has up- 
on us, that conſtitute us virtucus and reward- 
able. It is: the intention or purpoſe of virtue 
itſelf, that renders an action the object of mo- 
ral praiſe and eſteem. Now the greater this 
influence is, or the more explicit, ſimple, 
ſtrict, and ſteady this intention or purpoſe is, 
the greater neceſſarily muſt we account the vir- 
tue, and the more muſt we admire the action. 
Hence then, the degree of regard or diſre- 
« gard, of attachment or want of attachment 
to truth and rectitude evidenced by actions, 
is what determines the judgment we make 


© of the degree of moral good and evil in 


« them.” 


"q 
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« them.” External actions are to be conf. 
dered as ſigns of internal actions, or of the mo- 
tives and views of agents. We can, in ge. 
neral, infer the latter from the former with 
ſufficient certainty. But when this happen: 
to be impracticable, we are rendered incapable 
of pronouncing any thing concerning actions 
as virtuous or vicious, admirable or blameable ? 
The rule I have now laid down, will be WM" 
ſufficiently explained and proved, by attending f 
to the following facts and obſervations. r 
The doing a good action which we have 8 
few or ſmall temptations to omit, has little ut 


virtue in it; for the regard to virtue muſt in- i 
deed be very low in that being, who will no WI” 
be engaged by it to do a good action, which {WM 
will coſt him but little trouble and expence, 4 


or which thwarts not ſenſibly any of his natu- 
ral defires. © When ſecular intereſt, love of M'*> 
fame, curioſity, reſentment, or any of our par- 
ticular propenſions conſpire with virtue in ex- 
citing to an action, it isin the ſame proportion 


It is plain this muſt be underſtood of the virtue of the ft, 
agent, or of practical, not abſolute virtue. It would be end- is 
leſs to add ſuch a caution whenever the ſenſe requires it, I .11 
nor can it be neceſſary to a candid and attentive reader, after 


what has been formerly ſaid, wh, 
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victuous, as the apprehenſion of its rectitude in- 
guenced to it, which can never be accounted 
much, when the action is known to fall in 
with the bent and humour of our minds and 
the current of our paſſions . When difficul- 
ties occur, and ſecular intereſt, humour, vanity, 
0 any of our inferior powers claſh with virtue, 
the degree of it is in proportion to the difficul. 
ties ſurmounted, or the number and violence 
of the paſſions it overcomes, — When all or 
ſereral of the different ſpecies of virtue unite in 
engaging to one and the ſame action, doing it 
lutte in theſe circumſtances, argues leſs virtue than 
& in. f it had been done from the conſideration of 
nn e of them fingly. Thus, any given right ac- 
which don attended with given difficulties, and per- 
formed with equal effect, and flowing merely 
from gratitude, is more virtuous, than if alſo a 
ve of {M'©22rd to publick and private intereſt, to juſtice 
- nud to veracity had required it, and had con- 

1 curred in producing it. Hence, therefore, the 
tion MW tne muſt be greateſt when any ſingle ſpecies 
of it, when every view of what is decent and 

eh ft, every deciſion of our practical judgments, 
 end- Bl i ſufficient to determine us, in oppoſition to 
ae M temptations; when we are ready to follow 
: wherever virtue leads us, and poſſeſs ſuch a 
moral ſenſibility as to ſhrink from every ap- 
pearance 
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pearance of wrong, and ſuch a horror & gal co 
as to dread all the approaches to it *, nic 

With reſpect to vicious actions, we may ob- bet 
ſerve in general, that the ſame circumſtanca fo 
which diminiſh the virtue of any action, in- 
creaſe the vice in omitting it, and vice ver a. cur; 
The commiſſion of an evil to which we hat gon 
little temptation, though there can be bu the 
little virtue in abſtaining from it, is yet alway Ml the 
very criminal; for it ſhews very great weak the 
neſs of the moral principle, or diſregard v of 
truth and right. — When an action is not at 
all reflected upon as evil, there can be no diſte- 
gard to virtue ſhewn, and therefore no guilt 
contracted, — When an action is reflected up- 
on as evil, but the motives to commit it are 
very ſtrong and urgent, the guilt attending the 
commiſſion of it is diminiſhed, and all that can 
be inferred is, not the abſolute, but the com- 
parative weakneſs of the virtuous principle, or 
its inequality in ſtrength to ſome other princt- 
ples. — The more deliberately any. wrong ac- 
tion is done, the more wicked it appears to 
us; becauſe, in this caſe, reaſon and conſcience 
have time to gather their whole force, and ex- 
ert their utmoſt ſtrength 3 but nevertheleſs are 


* See Chap, VI. p. 213. tem 
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conquered, For this reaſon a ſingle act of 
vice, when thus deliberate and wilful, may 
be the ſtrongeſt proof of a bad moral ſtate, or 
2 ſufficient indication of the whole moral cha- 
rafter ; which cannot be ſaid of any faults of 
ſurprize, to which the violence of ſudden paſ- 
fions may ſometimes hurry men. — In a word, 
the greater the evil itſelf is that a man commits, 
the more horror is implanted in him againſt it, 
the more it contradicts, not only his ideas 
of rectitude, but his inſtinctive defires, the 


greater number of the different kinds of mo- 


ral obligation it violates, the clearer his per- 
ception is of wrong in it, the longer his time 
for reflexion, and the leſs the number and 
ſtrength of his temptations, the greater vice 
b he chargeable with, and the more flagrant 
Is his guilt. On the other hand, tis evident, 
that by increaſing the number and ſtrength of 
the temptations, and leſſening the time for re- 
flexion, the ſenſe of wrong, and the other 
particulars whigh I have enumerated, the de- 
gree of guilt in an evil action will be dimi- 
niſhed, and may thus be reduced fo low, as 
that all diſapprobation of the agent ſhall va- 
niſh. | 

On theſe things we may make the following 
remarks, 


Firſ,, 


A a 
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Firſt, The difficulties ſurmounted enhancing 


the virtue of the character, no otherwiſe than 
as they evidence a ſtricter attachment to righ- 
teouſneſs, and more influence of the virtuous 
principle; it 1s plain, that they can by no 
means be eſſential to virtue, As long as the 
degree of virtuous attachment and regard is the 
ſame, it matters not, whether or no any op- 
poſition is fubdued : The character remains 
equally worthy and good. The man who 
meets with leſs hindrance from his paſſions 
and temper, in a courſe of goodneſs, than ano- 
ther, may be equally virtuous, if he has in 
him that affection to goodneſs, which would 
engage him, if he had the ſame opportunities 
and trials with another, equally to maſter the 
fame hindrances. Difficulties and inconve- 
niencies attending virtue are the means of 
ſhewing to others, who cannot ſee immediate- 
ly into our hearts, what is in us, or what our 
moral temper is. And they have alſo the fol- 
lowing effects upon ourſelves: . They awaken 
our attention to righteouſneſs and goodnels; 
they call forth the moral principle to decide 
and exert itſelf in a manner it could not other- 
wiſe have done, and thus become the means 
of producing ſtronger virtuous efforts, of in- 


creaſing the force and dominion of reaſon with- 
. _ in 
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in us, and of improving and confirming vir- 
tuous habits &. — Theſe are the uſes and advan- 
tages of the difficulties and temptations attend- 
ing virtuous practice; but then it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that, in ſome reſpects, they are 
likewiſe the cauſes of very great evils and diſad- 
vantages. If they are the means of improving 
virtue, they are alſo the means of overwhelming 
and ruining it. If they are the very things 
which conſtitute moral diſcipline, they are 
like u iſe the very things which hinder it, which 
produce moral depravity, and give riſe to all 
the corruptions and vices of the world. This 
is plainly a point which 1s attended with con- 
ſiderable difficulties. But it would be foreign 
to my preſent purpoſe to enter into the con- 
ſideration of them. I cannot however omit 
digreſſing ſo far as to obſerve, that we cannot 
certainly ſay, how far the evils and diſadvan- 
tages J have mentioned, might have been pre- 
vented among beings like ourſelves, growing 


* If the ſurmounting of difficulties, or ſubduing oppoſi- 
tion, is not what properly conſtitutes the virtue of an agent, 
it follows, that neither ts it what conſtitutes his merit or 
rewardableneſs ; any further than as it may be the means 
of improving his virtue, and, at the ſame time, of diminiſh- 
ing the preſent happineſs attending it, and, conſequently, 
of rendering a future reward more neceſſary. 
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up gradually to the uſe of reaſon, and, in the 
mean time, under a neceſſity of acquiring ſome 
habits or other, and of being guided by in- 
ſtinctive principles? Can virtue be diſciplined 
and fried without being endangered? or endan- 
gered without being ſometimes loſt ? Can we 
acquire any ſecurity or confirmation in virtue, 
till we are habituated to it? And before the 
habit is acquired, and in the dawn of reaſon, 
muſt there not be the hazard of degene- 
rating ? | 
4 It may, indeed, be ſaid, that an order of 
beings may be ſo made, and, in the begin- 
ning of their beings, ſo circumſtanced, as that, 
| while they are advancing towards maturity of 
| reaſon, and acquiring ſufficient views of the 
nature and excellence of virtue to keep them 
ſteady in the practice of it, their inclinations 
and defires ſhall always coincide with their duty, 
and no habits be liable to be contracted that are 
unfavourable to it. And this, for ought I can 
ſee, is poſſible; and, for this reaſon, and ma- 
ny others, it muſt be owned, that the preſent 
ſtate of men has a great deal in it, which we 
are not capable of accounting for. It would in 
truth be very ſtrange, if it had not, or if any 
object in nature had not, conſidering our ſta- 
tion and ſtanding in the univerſe, and the 
4 | ſhort- 
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ſhortneſs of our views. — But, be theſe things 
as they will, it cannot be improper to obſerve, 
that, as the natures and circumſtances of men 
now are, had their deſires and their duty al- 
ways coincided, we might, after much time 
ſpent in a practice materially virtuous, been ſo 
little eſtabliſhed in true virtue, the moral prin- 
ciple might, all the while, have lain ſo dormant, 
that, upon a change ia our ſituation, the ſlight- 
eſt temptation might have led us aſtray. But 
difficulties attending the diſcharge of our duty, 
and particular deſires and paſſions drawing us 
contrary to it, have a tendency, by obliging us 
to a more anxious, attentive, and conſtant ex- 
erciſe of virtue, in a peculiar manner, to acce- 
lerate our progreſs in it, and eſtabliſh our re- 
gard to it. And though, at firſt, the virtuous 
principle may be ſcarcely able to turn the ba- 
lance in its own favour, or but juſt prevail; 
yet every repeated inſtance, in which the in- 
ward ſpring of virtue thus exerts its utmolt force, 
and overcomes oppoſition, gives new power and 
vigour to it“: And it has often actually hap- 
pened, that good men, by a courſe of virtuous 
ſtruggles, and long practice of ſelf-denial, by 
being accuſtomed to repel temptations, to re- 


* See the chapter on Moral Government in the Analogy. 
A a 3 ſtrain 
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ſtrain appetite, and to contemn dangers and 
ſufferings, when not to be avoided with inno- 
cence, have gradually fo ſtrengthened and ex- 
alted the virtuous principle and eſtabliſhed the 
ſovereignty of conſcience in themſelves, that 
their difficulties have, in a manner, vaniſhed 
all oppoſition has fallen before them ; tempta- 
tions grown feeble, and virtue become eaſy 
and delightful. And let it be well minded, 
that though this is the period in which the 
difficulties of ſuch perſons are leaſt, yet it is 
alſo the period in which their virtue is great- 
eff. The truth therefore is, that the difficul- 
ties a virtuous agent meets with, prove, in ge- 
neral, only the defects of his virtue. Had he 
a ſufficient degree of virtue, he could meet 
with no difficulties; and the more of it he poſ- 
ſeſles, the leſs effect has any given degree of 
temptation, danger, or intereſt, in turning him 
aſide from it, or diſturbing his reſolutions ; the 
more maſter he is of every tendency and incli- 
nation within him; the more ſuperior he is to 
every foe that can attack him; the leſs reluctance 
he feels in the diſcharge of his duty, and 
with the more pleaſure and ardor he adheres 
to it. 

How unreaſonable now muſt it appear to 
affirm, that human virtue exceeds that of an- 
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gels, becauſe of the oppoſition it encounters 5 
or to regard it as a queſtion of difficulty, whe- 
ther the merit of the divine moral character 
would not be increaſed, if he had within him 
ſome diſpoſitions contrary to goodneſs? Can 
the very things, which argue 2mperfect virtue, 
add to the perfection of it? As much ſuperior 
as is the virtue of angels, ſo much the leſs 
capable muſt it be of being endangered by any 
difficulties, or at all affected by cauſes which 
would put an entire end to ours. As much 
higher as their reaſon is and more perfect their 
natures, ſo much the leſs muſt every thing 
weigh with them, when ſet in oppoſition to vir- 
tue; ſo much the more ſenſible they muſt be, 
that nothing is of conſequence, nothing worth 
regarding or wiſhing for, when compared with 
virtue, or when not to be obtained without 
violating it. — With reſpect to the Deity par- 
ticularly ; ſuch is the perfection of his nature, 
ſuch his diſcernment of the nature, glory, and 
obligation of the eternal laws of righteouſnels, 
and ſuch his regard to them “, that nothing 


* The manner of ſpeaking here uſed concerning the 
Deity, is ſuitable to our common ways of conceiving of his 
perfeCtions ; and it is ſuch as we are under a neceſſity of 
uling, though not ſtrictly proper. Tis generally indeed 
ſcarce poſſible to ſpeak otherwiſe than improperly of him. 
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whatſoever can come in competition with them, 
or have any tendency to draw him aſide from 
them. His moral excellence confiſts in ſuch 
a degree of purity or holineſs, as renders him 
incapable of being fempted to evil, and raiſes 
him infinitely above all poſſibility of a biaſs to 
deviate from what is right. To ſuppoſe ſuch 
a biaſs in him, is to ſuppoſe him of finite and 
derived wiſdom and goodneſs, and unſpeakably 
to degrad e, inſtead of raiſing him in our eſteem, 
If he prevails over it, but only in a limited de- 
gree, or ſo, that ſome backwardneſs is left, it 
will follow, that he is not completely good +, 
Tf he prevails over it infinitely or perfectly, fo 
that no reluQtance remains, and no proportion 
exiſts between its influence and the influence 


He that approves the ſentiments on this ſubject, which have 
been delivered in the fifth chapter, may eaſily correct by 
them all ſuch forms of expreſſion, whenever they oc- 
cur. | 

© + What is here ſaid, may be illuſtrated by ſubſtituting 
fowwer in the room of virtue, and comparing the oppoſition 
the latter may meet with, to that which the former may 
meet with, in producing any particular effects. The power 
of a being is the ſame, whether it meets with any oppoſi- 
tion or not. The difficulties it finds, im overcoming oppo- 
ſition, prove in general only its weakneſs: The greater the 
power 1s, the leſs difficulty it muſt find in producing any 
given effect; and, when ſuppoſed infinite, as in the Deity, 
the very notion of difficulty and oppoſition becomes a con- 
tradiction. 


of 
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of moral rectitude; this will be the ſame as to 
have no ſuch biaſs, or to meet with no oppoſi- 
tion. So apparent is it, that the ſuppoſition of 
dificulties attending the perfect goodneſs of the 
Deity, or of diſpoſitions in him contrary to 
rectitude, by which it may at firſt ſight ſeem, 
that his moral perfection would be increaſed, 
overthrows it. — But, in truth, we know not 
what we ſay, when we talk in this manner, or 
make ſuppoſitions of this ſort. In a neceflary, 
ſimple nature there can be no jarring princi- 
ples. Tis ſuppoſing a contradiction to ſuppoſe, . 
that a being, who is pure, abſtract, original, 
infinite reaſon, can poſſeſs any tendencies re- 
pugnant to reaſon, or any that do not coincide 
with it, and reſolve themſelves into it. 

From theſe obſervations alſo it appears, that 
what has been ſaid of the extenuation of guilt 
by the ſtrength of temptations, muſt be under- 
ſtood with ſome reſtrictions. For that tem- 
ptations are /frong, may argue nothing more, 
than that our power of reſiſtance is weak 
that the ſpring of virtue, the contrary force in 
our minds which ſhould repel them, is re- 
laxed or broke. How wretched an excuſe 
then for vice is this, as it is frequently plead- 
ed? To what do temptations commonly owe 
their ſtrength, but to ſtrong evil habits the 
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guilty perſon has contracted, and the low, de- 
fective, languiſhing ſtate of his moral powers? 
And how abſurd is it to make the want of 
virtue a plea for the want of virtue, and to juſ- 
tify guilt by guilt? However, though the idea 
affixed to the term great, when applied to 
temptations, like the ſame idea when applied 
to bodies, be wholly relative, or the reſult of 
a-compariſon between our moral and our other 
principles; yet there are undoubtedly, real) 
different degrees of temptation, and ſome con- 
ceivable by us, which no human virtue could 
be a match for. And though our liableneſ; 
to be overcome by any temptations, ariſes from 
the imperfection of human virtue; yet all 
temptations being far from being in themſelves 
equal, for a perſon to be overcome by ſome of 
them, may argue far leſs defect of virtue, than 
to be overcome by others; which is all that 
is meant by their extenuating guilt, No one, 
for inſtance, will ſay, that a crime committed 
through fear of immediate tortures and death, 
implies equal guilt with the ſame crime com- 

mitted to avoid ſome light inconvenience. 
Secondly, We may remark, that what has 
been ſaid on the ſubje& of the preſent enqui- 
ry, has little or no relation to the queſtion, 
whether there are any different degrees of ob- 
jeckive 


de. 
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jeftive right and wrong in actions, and deter- 
mines nothing concerning it. Though there 
were no ſuch different degrees of right and 
wrong; though theſe characters were ſuppoſed 
to be abſolute and complete, or not at all, in 
every ſingle object to which they are applied; 
there would ſtill be the ſame room left for an 
infinite variety of degrees of virtue and vice, of 
merit and guilt in agents; and alſo in actions, 
conſidered, not in their abſolute and abſtrat# 
ſenſe, but relatively to the intentions and views 
of reaſonable beings, or as /igns and eſßects of 
their regard to abſolute virtue. Tis thus 
moſt commonly we conſider actions, and this 
is the true, general ſource and meaning of the 
different degrees of commendation and blame, 
of praiſe and cenſure we beſtow upon them, 
and of the various appellations and phraſes by 
which theſe are fignified. And though, ſome- 
times, we ſpeak of actions as being, in the for- 


This diſtinction has, I believe, been greatly over- 
looked in the diſpute I have here in view; and therefore 
much confuſion muſt have been the conſequence. An in- 
genious and good writer, in proving the inequality of good 
and bad actions, in oppoſition to the Staicts, plainly means 
their inequality in this laſt ſenſe; and, one would think, 
the $72:c4s could never mean ſeriouſly, to aſſert their equali- 
ty in any other, 'than the former of theſe ſenſes. See 
Mr. Groves Syſtem of Moral Philoſophy, p. 262, &Cc. 
Vol. i, See alſo Cic. Parad. 
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mer ſenſe, more or leſs right or wrong; this, 
perhaps, is to be underſtood and accounted for 
in much the fame manner with the greater 
and leſs ratzo's of mathematicians, or with the 


different degrees of equality and inequality in 


quantities, and of ſimilitude and diſſimilitude, 
connexion and repugnancy between objects, 
which we ſo frequently ſpeak of. 

Thirdly, It may be worth obſerving, how 
very deficient Dr. Hutcheſon's manner of comput- 
ing the morality of actions is 7. For this pur- 
poſe he gives us this general Canon. The 
e virtue is as the moment of good produced, 
* diminiſhed, or increaſed, by the private in- 
te tereſt concurring with, or oppoſing it, divid- 
ed by the ability.” This plainly takes for 
granted, as all his ſubſequent rules lixewiſe do, 
that benevolence is the whole of virtue, and 
that no action, directed merely to private hap- 
pineſs, or by which any thing is intended, be- 
fides ſome overbalance of publick good, can 
be, in any degree, virtuous. How exceeding 
maimed ſuch an idea of virtue is, I have en- 


deavoured to ſhew. Some of the nobleſt 


acts of virtue, and worſt acts of wickednels, 


+ Vid. Enquiry concerning Moral Goed and Evil, Set. 3 
Art. 11. and Sect, 7. Art. 9. 
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may be thoſe, which have only our- 
ſelves, or the Deity, for their objects; and 
many relating to our fellow-creatures, which, 
not being viewed as the means of any 
moment of good, or of miſery, muſt, accord- 
ing to the foregoing canon and rules, be whol- 
ly indifferent. — If, inſtead of benevolence, we 
ſubſtitute, in the rules he has given, regard to 
right, or attachment to virtue and duty, they 
will, I think, be in the main juſt and good. 
Fourthly, We may further obſerve, that the 
reaſon, which has been ſometimes given for 
the greater amiableneſs of ſome good actions 
than others, namely, their being more free, or 
leſs neceſſary, cannot be juſt, Tis very im- 
proper to ſpeak of degrees of natural liberty 
and neceflity. Between being the efficient of 
an effect, and not the efficient; between 
determining ourſelves, and not determining our- 
ſelves; between agency and its contrary, inac- 
tivity, there ſeems no conceivable medium. 
Every act of volition I am conſcious of, if my 
act, muſt be entirely mine, and cannot be more 
or leſs mine. Tis no objection to this, that 
two or three, or any number of cauſes, may 
concur in producing one and the fame effect: 
For then each cauſe has his own proper ſhare 
of the effect to produce, which this cauſe alone 
| pro- 
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produces, and which it would be abſurd to ſay, 
he was helped to produce. — Beſides, volunta- 
ry determination is not a complex and com- 
pounded, but ſimple effect, which admits not 
of more than one cauſe or principle, it being a 
contradiction to ſuppoſe, that the determination 
of a being may be partly his, and partly ſome- 
what elſe's. 

But waving this; let us turn our thoughts 
to what will be more eafily underſtood, and 
conſider, that, by the neceſſity which is ſaid to 
diminiſh the merit of good actions, muſt be 
meant, not a natural (which would take away 
the whole idea of action and will) but a moral 
neceſſity, or ſuch as-ariſes from the influence 
of motives and affections on the mind; or that 
certainty of determining one way, which may 
take place upon ſuppoſition of certain views, 
circumſtances, and principles of an agent. Now, 
it is undeniable, that the very greateſt neceflity 
of this ſort is conſiſtent with, nay, is implied 
in, the idea of the moſt perfect and meritorious 
virtue ; and, conſequently, can by no means be 


the thing, that, of zzſelf, ever leſſens it?. The 


* If, when it is ſaid, that a virtuous action is more amia- 
ble the leſs neceſſary it is, the meaning be, that it will 
be more amiable the leſs the agent is urged to it by in- 
ſtinctive deſires, or any motives diſtinct from virtuous 
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more confidently we may depend on a being's 
doing an action, when convinced of its pro- 
priety, whatever obſtacles may lie in his way; 
or, morally ſpeaking, the more ſtrong, effica- 
cious, and unconquerable the influence of con- 
ſcience is within him, the more amiable we 
muſt think him. In like manner, the moſt a- 
bandoned and deteſtable ſtate of wickedneſs 
implies the greateſt neceſſity of ſinning, and 
the greateſt degree of moral impotence, He 
is the moſt vicious man, who is moſt enſlaved 
by evil habits, or in whom appetite has gained 
ſo far the aſcendant, and the regard to virtue 
and duty is ſo far weakened, that we can, at 
any time, with certainty foretel, that he will 
do evil when tempted to it. Let me therefore, 
by the way, remark, that every idea of liberty 
muſt be very erroneous, which makes it in- 
conſiſtent with the moſt abſolute and complete 
certainty or neceflity of the kind I have now 
taken notice of, or which ſuppoſes it to over- 
throw all ſteadineſs of character and conduct. 


ones; this will be very true. But then, what increaſes 
the virtue of the action in this caſe, is not the mere Cir- 
cumſtance of its being leſs neceſſary, but its proceeding 
more from the ſole influence of love to virtue; agreeably 
to what has been obſerved in the beginning of this chap- 
ter, 


The 
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The greateſt influence of motives that can ta. 
tionaily be conceived, or which it is poſſible 
for any one to maintain, without running into 
the palpable and intolerable abſurdity of mak- 
ing them phyſical efficients and agents, can no 
way affect liberty. And it is, ſurely, very 
ſurpriſing, that our mo? willing determinations 
ſhould be imagined to have moſt of the ap- 
pearance of not proceeding from ourſelves ; or, 
that what a man does with the fulleſt conſent 
of his will, with the leaſt reluctance, and the 
greateſt deſire and refolution, he ſhould, for 
this very reaſon, be ſuſpected not to do freeh, 
that is, not o do at all. 

Again; from the account which has been 
given of the various degrees of virtue and me- 
rit in actions, and of the manner in which we 
eſtimate them, we may ſee why, when we judge 
calmly and impartially, we form much the 
ſame judgment of good actions affecting ſtran- 
gers, that we do of thoſe affecting ourſelves ot 
friends; and alſo, why our eſteem of an agent 
is never the leſs, though he has no opportuni- 
ties for exerting his virtue, or though his 
good endeavours may produce effects contrary 
to thoſe he deſigned, There is no good ac- 
count to be given of theſe facts, if virtue be 
(what it muſt be, if we owe our ideas of it to 

an 
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n implanted ſenſe) no more than a particular 
ind of agreeable feeling or ſenſation: For 
t ſeems plain upon this ſuppoſition, that the 
enſible pleaſure or impreſſion being, in the 
iſe I have mentioned, ſo much magnified or 
ellened, our conceptions of the degree of vir- 
ue muſt alſo be proportionably varied: Where- 
s the account here given, affords us a ſtable 
nd fixed rule of judging, and ſhews us the 
bject concerning which we judge, to be real 
and determinate in itſelf, and unchangeably the 
ame, whatever our apprehenſions of it may 
be, whatever the impreflions are on our minds, 
and in whatever point of view we contemplate 
it“. But the notion of virtue I have men- 
toned, makes it plainly no object of any 
rational eſtimate, leaves no fixed ſtandard of 
udge , and implies that all men's apprehenſions 
the Mak it at all times are equally juſt and true; 
ran ro man, while he expreſſes truly what 
Of he feels, or the paſſion and emotion accom- 
gent Bi panying his obſervation of a particular action 
un or character, being capable of prqnouncing 
his any thing wrong concerning the morality or 
ary WH nmorality, the merit or demerit of it f. He 


* See Chap. I. Set. 3. 
The diſtinction of moral good and evil is founded 
on the pleaſure or pain, which reſults from the view of 
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may, tis true, err with reſpect to the quantity 
of good produced, or the degrees of kind af. 
fection influencing the agent; but theſe ate 
properly, by this ſcheme itſelf, as different 
from virtue, as the cauſe is different from the 
effect, or as certain taſtes are different from 
the motion and texture of the ſubſtances pro- m 


to have any thing good in him. In like manner 
an enterprize, which has proved unſucceſsful 
or iſſued in harm inſtead of good, we cannot 


ducing them. A 
I have added above, © when we judge ſo 

* calmly and impartially,“ becauſe it is too v« 
evident to be denied, that the cauſes I have Cc: 
mentioned, do frequently pervert and miſ-leal WM cl 
our judgments, The partiality of perſons to f 
ourſelves, is always apt to biaſs our judgments WI t 
in their favour, and to enhance our good opl- { 
nion of them; while a ſtranger, a competitor, Wl \ 
an adverſary, or a perſon of a different reli- : 
gious perſuaſion, can often be hardly allowed 1 
| 

| 


any ſentiment, or character; and as that pleaſure or pain 
© cannot be unknown to the perſon who feels it, it fol- 
% lows, that there is juſt ſo much vice or virtue in any 
character, as every one places in it, and that it is impoſ- 
ſible, in this particular, we can ever be miſtaken.” dee 
Mr. Hume's Treatiſe of Hunan Nature, Vol. iii. p. 154. 


eaſily 
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rafily give thoſe commendations to, which it 
may really deſerve ; as, on the contrary, the 
happy event or conſequences of an undertak- 
ing, eſpecially if we ourſelves, or thoſe related 
to us, ſhare in them, have a tendency, by in- 
tcreſting our affections, to engage us to aſcribe 
much greater merit to it than it may truly have. 
Againſt theſe, and the like prejudices and 
ſources of falſe judgment, by which we are fo 
very liable to be inſenſibly led aſtray, we ought 
carefully to guard ourſelves, if we would keep 
clear of the inconceivable miſchiefs ariſing 
from party-attachments; if we would elcape 
the fad effects of following a blind guide, and 
ſee things, characters, and men juſt as they are. 
We ſhould attend to the fituation in which we 
are placed, and the ſtate and temper of mind 
in which we view objects, ſtudy to make pro- 
per allowances for them, and remember that 
the degree of approbation or blame due to an 
action, is determined by ſomewhat more ſted- 
faſt than private paſſion, variable impreſſions, 
or caſual conſequences; and that the true de- 
ſert of a character is never altered by the mere 
circumſtance of our intereſt in it, or relation 
to it. 


Bb 2 Having 
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Having thus explained the general founda- 
tion of the different degrees of virtue and vice 
in actions, and ſtated the principles and rules 
by which we judge of them; it will be uſeful 
next, diſtinctly to conſider what is requiſite to 
conſtitute an agent properly a virtuous agent, 
or to give his character this denomination, ra- 
ther than the contrary. | 

All beings, who have any idea of moral 
good, muſt have ſome propenſity or affection 
to it, which cannot fail to have ſome effect, 
and, more or leſs, to influence their actions 
and temper. Tis not conceivable that a rea- 
ſenable creature ſhould be void of all regard to 
reaſon, and its dictates; that all practices ſhould 
appear alike to him; that he ſhould want all 
notion of a diſtinction between things, as 7o be 
or not to be done; or that, having ſuch a per- 
ception innate and eſſential to him, and always 
preſent with him, it ſhould ever become 
wholly inefficacious. Nor, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
can a reaſonable being have any tendencies 
within him contrary to rectitude, I mean, he 
can have no averſion to rectitude, conſidered 
ſimply and in itſelf, or tendency to wrong as 
wrong, to what is unreaſonable and evil as 
unreaſonable and evil.— Both theſe things ſeem 
quite impoſſible, The former cannot be ſup- 

poſed 
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poſed, without ſuppoling the entire deſtruction 
of the intelligent powers of the being; and 
the very idea of the latter is ſelf-repugnant and 
contradictory, In other words; there can be 
no being ſo corrupt as that the unreaſonableneſs 
of a thing, that is, his ſeeing reaſon agazn/t 
a thing, ſhall be to him a reaſon for, or not a 
reaſon againſt, doing it: Or, whole regard to 
truth and right ſhall not at leaſt have power 
enough to turn the ſcale, when all other 
things are equal, and be ſufficient to render 
it certain, that he will determine agreeably to 
them, when he has no temptation to violate 
them, nothing to divert or miſ-lead him, no- 

thing to incline or biaſs him any other way. 
Theſe things then not being poſſible, and 
making no part of the idea of an evil charac- 
ter, and of depravity; it ſhould be remember- 
ed, that the ſources of all vice are our inferior 
propenſities and appetites, which, though in 
themſelves natural, innocent, and uſeful, can- 
not but, in our preſent ſtate, on many occa- 
ſions, interfere with reaſon, and remain to in- 
fluence us, as well when they cannot be law- 
fully gratified, as when they can. Hence 
it comes to paſs, that we often actually 
deviate; and that the reflecting principle is 
B b 3 found 
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found in men, in all degrees of proportion to 
their lower and inſtinctive powers and defires, 
Its natural and rightful place in the mind i; 
that of ſuperiority to all theſe powers and de- 
fires, and of abſolute dominion over them, In 
the nature of it is implied (to ſpeak after Dr, 
Butler) that it belongs to it, in all caſes, to 
examine, judge, decide, direct, command, and 
forbid; that it ſhould yield to nothing what: 
ſoever; that it ought to model and ſuperintend b 
our whole lives; and that every motion and c 
thought, every affection and defire, ſhould be 0 
ſubjected conſtantly and wholly to its inſpec- 
tion and influence, So near and intimate to 
men is reaſon, that a deliberate reſolution not 
to be governed by it, is ſcarcely poſſible; and 
that, even when urged by paſſion and appe- 
tite, they can ſeldom avowedly contradict it, 
or in any inſtance break looſe from its guid- 
ance, without the help of diſhoneſt art and 
ſophiſtry; without many painful winkings at 
the light, and bard ſtruggles to evade the force 
of conviction ; without ſtudiouſly ſearching for 
excuſes and palliatives, and thus making ſome 
ſhift to throw a cloud before their eyes, to re- 
concile themſelves to the -guilty practice, hide 
its deformity, and deceive themſelves into an 
opinion of its warrantableneſs or innocence in 
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their cirumſtances. How plainly may we 
hence ſee, how great the force of reaſon is; 
how ſovereign and unſurmountable it is in its 
nature; how it adheres to us when we are 
endeavouring to caſt it off; and what ſway it 
will, in ſome manner or other, have in our 
minds, do what we will to obſcure, abule, or 
ſubvert it. 

The eſſential pre-eminence now obſerved to 
belong to the reaſonable faculty, is what ought 
chiefly to be attended to, in ſettling the true 
idea of human nature *. It proves to us, be- 


The human mind would appear to have little order or 
conſiſtency in it, were we to conſider it as only a ſyſtem 
of paſſions and affections, which are continually drawing 
us different ways, without any thing at the head of them to 
govern them, and the ſtrongeſt of which for the time ne- 
ceſſarily determines the conduct. But this is far from be- 
ing its real ſtate. It has a faculty eſſential to it, to which 
every thing within it is ſubjected, the proper office of 
which is to reconcile the differences between all our parti- 
cular affections, to point out to us when and how far eve- 
ry one of them ſhall or ſhall not be gratified, and deter- 
mine which, in all caſes of competition, ſhall give way. 
This faculty is our Moral faculty, and it is therefore the re- 
ference of all within us to this, that gives us the true idea 
0: human nature, that unites and harmonizes its various 
powers, and makes this complex. and otherwiſe confuſed 
ſtructure properly one thing, one regular and conſiſtent 
whole, This ſupremacy of the moral faculty, I have ob- 
ſerved, is implied in the idea of it; but we have alſo a 


' demonſtration. of it from fa&t : For whereas the leaft vio- 


lation of this faculty, in compliance with al/ gur other pow- 
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yond contradiction, that its original, proper, 
and ſound ſtate, is that in which this faculty, 


ers in conjunction, would give us pain and ſhame ; the 
- greateſt violation, on the contrary, of our other powers, 
in compliance with hs, is approved by us; nay, the more 
we contradict our other powers in compliance with it, and 
the greater ſacrifice we make of their enjoyments and gra- 
tifications to it, the more we are pleaſed with ourſelves, 
and the higher inward ſatisfaction and triumph we feel. — 
See Dr. Butler's Sermons on Human Nature, and the Preface. 
I find alſo Dr. Hutcheſon, in his Sytem of Moral Phil:ſophy, 
aſſerting to the ſame purpoſe that our moral faculty, or, as 
he calls it, the Moral ſenſe, is the * direQting principle within 
cc us, deſtined to command all our other powers; and 
<« that the deſire of moral excellence is the ſupreme deter- 
& mination or affection of our minds, and different from 
bo all our kind affections.” See p. 61, 67, 68, 70, 77, &c. 

ol. I. | 

Though I entirely approve of theſe ſentiments, I cannot 
help detaining the reader while I make a few remarks, in 
order to ſhew him how difficult it is to reconcile them with 
this writer's other ſentiments of virtue. *Tis much to be 
wiſhed that he had been more explicit on this ſubject, and 
explained himſelf more particularly. Had he done this, he 
would, I fancy, either not have aſſerted theſe things, or 
given a different account of the original and nature of mo- 
ral approbation, and our moral faculty, 

If Moral approbation be only a kind of ſublimer ſenſation, 
or a ſpecies of mental taſte, it can ſurely have no influence 
on our purpoſes and actions; much leſs can it have ſuch 
influence, as to be the ſupreme and commanding principle 
within us. The Moral ſenſe is properly the determination 
in our natures to be pleaſed or diſplèaſed with actions pro- 
ceeding from certain motives. It therefore always ſup- 

ſes ſome diſtinct motives and ſprings, and can never be 
itſelf a ſpring of action. Is it not then wonderful to find 
this very ingenious and able writer, contrary to what he 
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this its diſtinguiſhing and pre-eminent part, is 
indeed, or as to its effect on the life and tem- 


had done in his * Illuſtrations on the Moral Senſe, confound- 
ing ſenſes with inſtincts; and, contrary to what the very 
idea of the Moral ſenſe, as he ſeems to have explained it, 
admits of, repreſenting it as a diſtin ſpring of conduct in 
the mind, talking of its force and efforts within us, its re- 
commending, enjoining, controuling, and governing +, nay, 
ſetting it up as the ſevereign director * our affettions and 
aftions, ſuperior even to Benevolence. This can be conſiſt- 
ent and proper on no other ſuppoſition, than that our Mo- 
ral faculty is the Underſtanding, and that moral approbation 
implies in it the perception of truth, or the diſcernment of 
a real quality of actions. 

Again; what is Moral excellence? On the principles I 
am conſidering, it muſt mean, either thoſe affections and 
actions themſelves to which we give the denomination of 
excellent, or that grateful ſenſation, which, when obſerved, 
they are the occahons of in us, — If it means the former, 
or, in other words, the having and exerciſing an extenſive 
and ardent benevolence; how can the deſire of it be diffe- 
rent from benevolence? How can it be, as Dr. Hutcheſon 
ſays it is 4 in another order of aſfections? — If it means the 
latter, how can it be proper to ſpeak of the defire and love 
of it? Can the deſire of the veliſb we have for particular 
objects, as diſtinct from the defire of the objects themſelves, 
mean any thing, beſides the deſire of enjoying the plea- 
ſures attending it; and can it therefore influence our ac- 
tions any otherwiſe than by means of ſelf. love? In ſhort, 
it muſt appear, I ſhould think, to every one, very abſurd 
to ſpeak of the defire of Moral excellence, to ſuppoſe a 
calm, immediate determination to Moral good itſelf, and 
to aſcribe a commanding power to the faculty which per- 
ceives it, if Moral good, or Moral excellence, ſignifies nothing 


* See Chap. I. + See his Moral Philsſophy. 
+ Ibid. p. 70. — See alſo the Preface by the excellent 
Dr. Leechman, p. 44, &c. | 
per, 
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per, pre-eminent, and all the other powers and 
principles are obedient to it. — Now Goodneſs 


diſtinct from a feeling of the heart, or nothing abſolute and 
immutable and independent of the mind. It is however 
ſome indication of the truth on this ſubje&, that thoſe, 
with whoſe ſentiments it is inconſiſtent, find themſelves led 
inſenſibly to write and think of our moral faculty, or the 
ſenſe of duty and moral excellence, as the ultimate and ſu- 
preme guide of our actions. Nor can it be eaſy for any 
one who will examine this matter, not to feel how una- 
voidable it is to conceive this to be indeed the caſe, and 
how falſe therefore every account of morality muſt be that 
implies the contrary. 

Once more, our moral faculty, Dr. Hutcheſon we find, 
acknowledges to be the ſupreme commanding power wich- 
in us. Conſider now, what within us is moſt likely to be 
this power. Can there be a higher power in a reaſonable 
being than reaſon ? and is this power a ſenſe ? How ſtrange 
would this ſeem ? — ] do not find that Plato, and others of 


the antient moraliſts, had any notion that the To #5240 
in man, which they inſiſt ſo much upon, was any thing elle 
than reaſon, ro Qvoes deomorinoY, Tue. 79 Aoyiginen, ſays 
Alcinous de Doctrina Platonis. Chap. xxviii. 

Let me add, that the very queſtion which has been aſked, 
and which naturally ariſes when we are ſettling a ſcheme oi 
life and conduct; * what ought to be the end of our deli- 
c berate purſuit, private or publick happineſs ;”” or, 
& which ought to give way, (that is, which is it right ſhould 
& cive way) in caſe of oppoſition, the calm ſelfiſh, or 
ce the calm benevolent affeCtion? ” See the Preface juſt 
quoted, page 45, &c. This queſtion itſelf, I ſay, plain- 
ly implies, that the idea of right in actions is ſome- 
thing different from, and independent of the idea of their 
flowing from kind affections, or having a tendency to uni- 
verſal happineſs ; for certainly, the meaning of the queſtion 
cannot be, which will proceed from kind affection, or which 
has a tendency to promote univerſal happineſs, following our 
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in men is this ſtate reſtored and eſtabliſhed. 
Tis the power of reflexion raiſed to its due 
ſeat of direction and ſovereignty in the mind; 
conſcience fixed and kept in the throne, and 
having under its ſway all our paſſions and de- 
fires. The leaſt it implies, is ſome predominan- 
:y of good affections, and ſuperiority of virtu- 
ous principles in us above all others. — Wick- 
edneſs, on the contrary, is the ſubverſion of 
this original and natural ſtate of the mind, or 


deſires of private or univerſal happineſs. — It alſo ſuppoſes, 
that the perception of right influences our choice; for other» 
wiſe ſuch a queſtion could never be aſked wi:h any view to 
the determination of our choice, nor could the refolution 
of it have any effect this way.—lt ſuppoſes finally, that the 
appeal in all caſes is to our moral faculty, as the ultimate 
judge and determiner of our conduct; and, that the regard 
to riebe, to duty, or to moral e, 4 18 a ſuperi r affection 
within us to benevolence; for it comes in, in cafes of inter- 
ference between ſelf-love and benevolence, to turn the ſcale 
in favour of benevolence, to recommend and order the ge- 
nerous part, or, as Dr. Futchefon'ſpeaks *, to make the de- 
termination to publick happineſs the ſupreme one in the 
ſoul. 

Thus then, here, as in other parts of this work, we find 
an object, Moral good, of unrivaled worth; of ſupreme 
influence; eternal, divine, all-governing ; perceived by 
“ reaſon; neceflarily loved and defired as ſoon as perceived 
© and the affection to which (including benevolence, but 
not the ſame with it) is the chief affection in every good 


„being, and the higheſt dignity and excellence of every 
mind.“ 


* Ibid. page 77. 
ine 
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the prevalency of the lower powers in oppo- 
ſition to the authority of reaſon. It implies 
the inferiority of good principles to others 
within a man, a greater attachment to ſome 
particular objects than to truth and righte- 
ouſneſs, or ſuch a defective regard to virtue, as 
is conſiſtent with indulging, in any inſtance, 
known guilt, Tis the violent and unnatural 
ſtate of the mind; the depoſition of reaſon, 
and the exaltation of appetite; the death of 
the man, and the triumph of the brute; fla- 
very in oppoſition to liberty; ſickneſs in op- 
poſition to health; and uproar and anarchy in 
oppoſition to order and peace. 

If then we would know our own characters, 
and determine to which claſs of men we be- 
long, the good or the bad ; we muſt compare 
our regard to everlaſting truth and righteoul- 
neſs with our regard to friends, credit, pleaſure, 
and life, our love of God and moral excellence 
with our love of inferior and ſenſible objects, 
the dominion of reaſon with the force of ap- 
petite, and find which prevail, Till the ra- 
tional part gets the victory over the animal part, 
and the main bent of the heart is turned to- 
wards virtue ; till the principles of piety and 
goodneſs obtain in ſome degree the ſupremacy, 
and the paſſions have been made to reſign their 


uſurped 
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vſurped power, we are within the confines of 


vice and danger and miſery. — There is too 


much reaſon to believe that many deceive them- 
ſelves by concluding, that ſince they poſleſs 
many worthy qualities, and feel the workings of 
good principles, fince they love virtue, and 
hate vice, and do perhaps much good, they 
can have little reaſon to diſtruſt their charac- 


ters; not duly conſidering what is here in- 


ited upon, or that what they ought chiefly to 
attend to, is the place and degree of theſe prin- 
ciples in compariſon with others ; and that it 
is not thoſe who hate vice, but thoſe who hate 
it above pain, diſhonour, or any thing what- 
ever; not thoſe who love virtue, or who poſ- 
ſeſs a very zealous regard to it, but thoſe who 
love it above any thing that can come in com- 
petition with it, and poſſeſs a ſupreme regard to 
it, who are truly the virtuous and good. — 
It is a common obſervation, that it is the rul- 
ing paſſion that denominates the character. The 
ruling love of power, fame, and diſtinction, 
denominates a man ambitious ; the ruling love 
of pleaſure, a man of pleaſure; of money, a co- 
vefous man. And, in like manner, the ruling 
love of God, of our fellow-creatues, and of 
rectitude and truth, denominates a man vr- 
fuous, 


It 
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It is natural to enquire here, how in par. 
ticular we may know, that the love of virtue 
is thus predominant in us, or what are the 
marks, ſigns, and effects of that ſuperiori- 
ty of good affections which has been repre- 
ſented as eſſential to a good character. In an- 
ſwer to this, it will be proper to obſerve, 

Firſt, That the predominant paſſion always 
draws after it the thoughts, furniſhes them with 
their principal employment, and gives a tincture 
of itſelf to all the ſtudies, ſchemes, and delibera- 
tions of the mind. What we moſt love, is that 
which we think of ofteneſt, and which engages 
moſt of our attention. If then we would know 
whether virtue and conſcience rule within us, 
we muſt examine which way the main cur- 
rent of our thoughts runs ; what objects pre- 
ſent themſelves to them with the greateſt fre- 
quency ; what reflexions and deſires ariſe with- 
in us moſt naturally, freely, and unavoidably ; 
what lies upon them with the greateſt weight; 
and what in all our deliberations about what we 
\ ſhall do or undertake, we dwell moſt upon, 
take moſt into conſideration, and has the chief 
influence to determine us. 

Particularly, do you then conſider, not ſo 
much, how gainful will what you are delibe- 
rating about be, how will it affect your preter- 
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ment, credit, fortune, or eaſe ; as what, all 
things conſidered, do reaſon and right, equity 
and honour require of you ; what would you 
deſire and expect that another ſhould do in the 
ſame circumſtances ; what good may it pro- 
duce ; how will it appear to you hereafter ; 
what effect will it have on the divine favour to 
you; how does it conſiſt with your intereſt on 
the whole, and ſuit the ſtation and dignity of 
a being endowed with ſuch faculties, ſtanding 
in ſuch relations, and having ſuch expecta- 
tions? But, 

Secondly, That in which this predominancy 
will principally ſhew itſelf, will be actual prac- 
tice, or the courſe of the life and converſation. 
What ſtands foremoſt and higheſt in our 
thoughts and hearts, our actions never fail to 
expreſs. The ſtrength of inward affections is 
always in proportion to their effects on the ex- 
ternal conduct. When the intellectual and 
moral principle, therefore, is the reigning prin- 
ciple, it excludes every thing irregular and im- 
moral from the behaviour; all unreaſonable 
courſes are forſaken; the whole of duty is faith- 
fully attended to and diſcharged ; no ill habits 


are ſpared ; no wrong diſpoſitions indulged; no 


known obligation willfully and ſtatedly ne- 
glected. 
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It is above all things neceſſary to conſtitute 
our characters good, that our virtue be not 
partial; that we conform ourſelves to every 
relation in which we ſtand, however made 
known to us ; attend not to one duty or part 
of right conduct to the negle& of others, but 
regard with equal and fincere zeal every ſpe- 
cies of duty, and the whole of moral rectitude. 
He that is juſt, kind, meek, and humble, but 
at the ſame time, a drunkard or intemperate, 
has no pretence to true virtue, but is really an 
ill man. The ſame is true of him who is ſo- 
ber, temperate, and generous, but gives himſelf 
up to any kind of impurity or uncleanneſs; of 
him who reads, prays, and faſts, is exact in all 
the external parts of religion, and zealous for 
truth and piety, but wants candour, gentleneſs, 
meekneſs, veracity, and charity; of him who 
is chaſte, inoffenſive, friendly, faithful, and it 
may be uſeful and valuable in his ſtation, but 
wants piety, or neglefts any relations higher than 
thoſe to men, in which he may have reaſon to 
think he ſtands. The reaſon of this has been 
in part already given in the ſeventh chapter ; 
and we may here add, that an habitual breach 
of one divine law, or retention of one favourite 
failure or boſom-vice, demonſtrates, that had 


the perſon equal temptations to tranſgreſs in all 
I other 
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other inſtances, he would do it, and become 
totally abandoned. As long as any paſſion pre- 
ſerves an aſcendency over us, and remains re- 
bellious and lawleſs, there is plainly ſomething 
within us Hronger than virtue, ſomething that 
maſters and ſubdues it ; God and conſcience 
have not the throne ; the due balance continues 
wanting in the mind, and its order and health 
are not recovered. Till we poſſeſs an equal 
entire affeft1on to goodneſs, we poſſeſs none that 
is truly acceptable, or that can be of much ac- 
count and value. However unblameable a perſon 
of the character we are now conſidering may in 
ſeveral reſpects be; with whatever ardor he may 
apply himſelf to the practice of ſome branches 
of virtue which happen not to lie very croſs to 
his inclinations and temper; it is obvious, that 
he is not to be reckoned her faithful votary, 
and that his heart is at the bottom falſe to her 
intereſts and authority. Were not this the caſe, 
would he in any inſtance deſert her? Would 
he prefer to her the indulgence of any paſtion 
or deſire, or reſign her for any objects and en- 
joyments? Such is her dignity and amiable- 
neſs, that every thing is ſordid and contemp- 
tible compared with her; ſuch her nature, 


that ſhe can admit of no rival. He then loves 
ee . 
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her not at all, who loves her not fir}. A 
partial regard to rectitude, is inconſiſtent and 
abſurd. That attachment to it alone is ge- 
nuine, which has itſelf merely, its own native 
obligation and excellence for its object and 
end, and is unadulterated with the mixture of 
any foreign indirect motives. And ſuch an at- 
tachment will neceſſarily be directed alike to 
all the parts and all the inſtances of it. What 
comes ſhort of this, is incomplete, unſatisfac- 
tory, variable, and capricious. Be then con- 
fiftently and thoreughly good, if you would be fo 
effeftually. Yield yourſelf entirely and univer— 
fally to the government of conſcience, ſubdue 
every thing to it, and conquer every adverſe 
paſſion and inclination, or lay no claim to true 


virtue, and give up all hope of the happineſs in 
reſerve for it. 


Every one will fee, I do not mean that we 


muſt be per ect, or lay the ſtreſs upon being ab- 
ſolutely free from every failure, or never doing 
any thing that ſhall be unwarrantable. This 
we are indeed quite incapable of. An object 
or work of any kind may have all its eſſentials, 
and be complete in all its parts, when yet it 
may be very defective and unfiniſhed, and re- 
quire much more of the hand and labour of 
its cauſe, There may be real life, at the fame 

time 
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time that it admits of great improvement, or 
iz very feeble and languiſhing, Some weak- 
nefſes and infirmities will cleave to the beſt, 
and it is impoſſible at preſent always to hold 
our paſſions under ſuch ſtrict regulation and 
diſcipline, as that they ſhall never ſurpriſe or 
hurry us into any thing which our hearts ſhall 
diſapprove. But whenever this happens, it is 
eſſential to the character of a good man, that 
it is his greateſt trouble and ſhame, and that he 
is put by it upon greater future vigilance. His 
ſettled prevailing regard in heart and life, is to 
truth, piety, and goodneſs ; though unhappily 
he may be ſometimes mifled. Conſcience has 
the aſcendant ; the ſovereignty of reaſon is 
eſtabliſhed ; and ill-habits are extirpated, tho 
not to that degree; that he ſhall be in no dan- 
ger of deviating, or that the enemies of his vir- 
tue ſhall never find him off his guard, or gain 
any advantages over him. 

Thirdly, In order to determine, whether the 
love of virtue is predominant in us, it is proper 
further to enquire, what degree of delight we 
have in it. That which gives the ſoul its pre- 
vailing caſt and bent, and engages its chief pur- 
ſuit, will be agreeable to it. All acts ariſing 
from eſtabliſhed habits are free, unconſtrained 
and chearful. What our hearts are moſt ſet 

Ce 2 upon, 
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Upon, will make the principal part of our hap. 
Pineſs. What we love and defire moſt, or 
have the greatcit inward eſteem and reliſh for, 
muſt be the ſource of our greateſt pleaſures.— 
Well therefore may he ſuſpect his character, 
who finds that virtuous exerciſes, the duties of 
piety, or the various offices of love and goodneſs 
to which he may becalled, are diſtaſteful and irk- 
ſome to him, or ſuch as he would be glad to avoid 
did he well know how. Virtue is the object 
of the chief complacency of every good man; 
the exetciſe of it is his chief delight; and the 
conſciouſneſs of it gives him his higheſt joy. He 
ought to be always ready to undertake whatever 
it requires from him, never reluctant when con- 
vinced in any caſe of his duty, and never more 
fatisfied or happy than when engaged in perfor- 
ming it. 

Some may probably be apt to enquire here, 
whether the pleaſures inſeparable from virtue, 
eſpecially thoſe attending the higher degrees of 
it, have not a tendency to render it ſo much 
the leſs diſintereſted, and conſequently to de- 
baſe and fink its value. — I anſwer, this may 
indeed be the conſequence, as far as it is pol- 
fible, that the pleaſure itſelf merely attending 
virtue, can be the motive to the practice of it: 
But it is ſcarcely in the power of men (what- 
ever they may think) to be thus refined 1n 
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their purſuits, or really to deceive themſelves 
in this manner. For that only being the virtue 
which any being can juſlly applaud himſelf for, 
or derive pleaſure from, which proceeds from 
a regard to right and duty, or to which the 
confideration of theſe excites him; it is evi- 
dently contradictory to ſuppoſe, that the defire 
of the pleaſure attending virtue, or ariſing from 
the reflexion upon it, can in any inſtance be 
the ſole motive to the practice of it. For a 
perſon to propoſe acting thus, is exactly the 
ſame as for him to propoſe acting from one mo— 
live, in order to have the pleaſure of reflecting 
that he has ated from another. — The truth 
therefore is, that the pleaſure attending virtue, 
inſtead of debaſing, neceſſarily ſuppoſes it, and 
always increaſes or leſſens in proportion to the 
degree of virtue preſuppoſed. The more pious, 
benevolent and good a man is, the more he 
muſt be pleaſed with himſelf; the more ſatiſ- 
faction of mind he muſt feel. As much greater 
as his affection and attachment to virtue are, 
ſo much the more he muſt rejoice in it, and fo 
much the happier it muſt render him. How 
abſurd would it be to aſſert, that the more 
pleaſure a perſon takes in beneficence, the leſs 
diſintereſted it muſt be, and the leſs merit it 
muſt have? Whereas juſt the reverſe is the 
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truth; for the pleaſure being grounded upon 
and derived from the gratification of the affec- 
tion of benevolence, the greater degree of it 
plainly argues only a proportionably greater de- 
gree of benevolence. Such difficulties as theſe 
would never have been much regarded, had 
an obſervation already made been more con- 
ſidered, namely, © That pleaſure is founded in 
& deſire, and not deſire in pleaſure; or that, in 
&« all caſes, enjoyment and happineſs are the ef- 
t fetts, not the cauſes and ends of our affec- 
& tions.“ 

There remains another Criterion of a good 
character, which muſt not be overlooked ; I 
mean, a conſtant endeavour to 7mprove. True 
goodneſs muſt be a growing thing. All habits 
by time and exerciſe gain ſtrength. It is not 
to be imagined, that hat perſon has ſound 
principles of virtue in him, who is not concern- 
ed about confirming them tp the utmoſt, and 
obtaining a total victory over all the enemies of 
his happineſs and perfection. He that has 
taſted of the joys of benevolence and righteouſ- 
neſs, cannot but aſpire after more of them, and 
grieve under the remains of moral imperfection 
in his character. He cannot poſſeſs ſo little 
zeal, as only to deſire to keep within the 
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hounds of what is barely innocent or lawful, 
A perſon who thinks himſelf goed enough, may 
be ſure that he is not good at all, When the 
live of virtue becomes the reigning alfection, it 
will not be poſſible for us to ſatisfy ourſelves 
with any degrees of virtue we poſſeſs, or with 
any acquiſitions we can make, What is ana- 
logous to this, we find to take place, when- 
ever any of our lower affections obtain the aſcen- 
dency, Every paſſion, when it becomes up- 
permoſt in the mind, is always finding out 
new work for the mind, and putting us 
upon providing new gratifications for it. A 
man whoſe pr-vatling paſſion is the love of 
power, or of moncy, ſeldom thinks (be his ac- 
quiſitions what they will) that he has acquired 
enough ; but is continually graſping at ſome- 
what further, and labouring to add to his glory 
or ſtores. — This inſatiableneſs which attends 
the paſſions, when they paſs their natural boun- 
daries, is a fad perverſion of a diſpoſition of the 
mind which is truly noble, and becomes often 
the occaſion of the moſt inſupportable miſery. 
To virtue it ought to be directed. This alone 
is true gain and true glory. The more aſpiring 
and inſatiable we are here, the more amiable 
and bleſſed we are rendered. One of the moſt 
pitiable ſpectacles in nature, is a covetous, an 
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ambitious or voluptuous perſon, who is ever 
crying © More, more”; who, for want of con- 
tentedneſs with what he has, loſes the whole 
enjoyment it might afford him, and is tortured 
perpetually on the rack of wild and reſtleſs 
deſire, But how deſirable and happy is the 
ſtate of him, who, in goodneſs, cannot content 
himſelf with preſent acquiſitions ; who care- 
fully and anxiouſly cheriſhes in himſelf the 
high and ſacred ambition to grow wiſer and 
better, to become liker to the Deity, and ad- 
vance continually nearer and nearer to com- 
plete perfection ? 

It would perhaps in ſome reſpects be a need- 
leſs work, as well as not much to our preſent 
purpoſe, to point out particularly what occaſion 
and what room the beſt have for improve- 
ment, It may, however, be worth obſerving 
in this place, that as what renders men more 
or leſs virtuous, is the greater or leſs degree of 
the ſuperiority of the moral principle within 
them above others ; fo this principle 1s capable 
of increaſe and advancement without end. 

The underſtanding may be very properly 
conſidered, as either moral or ſpeculative, Our 
ſpeculative underſtanding is evidently capable of 
infinite improvement; and therefore our oral 
under/landing, muſt be ſo likewiſe ; for theſe 
being only different views of the ſame _ 
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| muſt be inſeparably connected, and cannot be 
| conceived not to influence each other. Every 
| improvement of the ſpeculative knowledge of 
a good being; every advance in the diſcovery 

of truth, and addition to the ſtrength and ſa- 
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gacity of his reaſon, and the extent and clear- 
nels of its perceptions, muſt be attended with 
views of moral good proportionably more en- 
larged and extenſive ; with a more clear and 
pefect acquaintance with its nature, importance, 
excellence, and ſubject- matter; and conſe- 
quently with a ſtricter attachment to it, more 
ſcope for practiſing it, and a more ſure and in- 
variable direction of the will towards it. This, 
joined with the growing effects of habit and 
conſtant exerciſe, may by degrees ſo ſtrengthen 


as that it ſhall abſorb every other principle, and 
annihilate every temptation and contrary ten- 
dency. 

There is therefore no point of moral as well 
as intellectual improvement, beyond which we 
may not go by induſtry, attention, a due cul- 
tivation of our minds, and the help of proper 
advantages and opportunities. — The contrary 
may perhaps, with good reaſon, be ſaid of vice. 
It is not very eaſy to conceive of any degree 
of this, beyond which beings may not alſo go 
through a careleſs neglect of themſelves, thro' 

yoluntary 
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voluntary depravation, ſophiſtical reaſcnings, 
and an obſtinate perſeverance in evil practices. 
The /ca/t wickedneſs of character ſuppoſes ſome- 
thing which conquers conſcience, and leads a 
being habitually aſtray; and the greateſt, con- 
ſequently, would imply, that conſcience is ſo 
far overpowered as to be wholly extirpated, and 
all regard to right and wrong and all influence 
and effect from them deſtroyed ; which is a 
pitch of corruption at which, as I have be- 
fore obſerved, it 1s contradictory to ſup- 
poſe that a being can arrive while he re— 
mains, in any degree, reaſonable and accoun- 
table. Within this limit, the force of the 
higher moral and reflecting powers admits of 
endleſly various degrees of weakneſs and infe- 
riority, compared with the other powers of an 
agent; and thus may he be, in any degree, more 
or leſs corrupt, his nature more or leſs pervert- 
ed, and his mind more or leis a Chaos anda 
Hell. 

I might, on this head, further take notice of 
the extent of our duty; the various hindrances 
of our improvement ; the degeneracy into 
which we are ſunk, and the numerous enemies 
which beſet our frail and feeble natures in the 
preſent ſtate. Such is the condition of man; 
fo unfriendly is animal nature at preſent to the 
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ſo great is the diſor- 
der vice and folly have introduced into our 


| frame ; and ſo many are the ſurprizes to which 


we are liable ; that, to preſerve in any degree 
the integrity of our characters and peace with- 
in ourſelves, is difficult. But, to find out and 
correct the various diſorders of our minds; to 
eſtabliſh and maintain a due inward oeconomy 
and harmony ; to preſerve an unſpotted purity 
among all the pollutions of this life ; to de- 
ſtroy all the ſeeds of envy, pride, ill-will and 
impatience ; to abide deaf to every thing but 
reaſon in the midſt of the clamour of the paſ- 
fions, and continue always faithful to our duty, 
however ſtrongly ſollicited to deſert it, how- 
ever courted by the world, allured by pleaſure, 
or deterred by fear; to cultivate all good diſpo- 
fitions, guard againſt all ſnares, and clear our 
breaſts of all defilements. — What an arduous 
work is this? — What conſtant and unwearied 
diligence does it call for ? What room does it 
give us for improvement ? — And how much 
of it after all our utmoſt eare and labour muſt 
remain undone ? 

But with what a deeper ſenſe of imperfec- 
tion and deficiency muſt it fill us, to view our- 
elves in the light and glory of the divine, un- 
ſpeakable goodneſs and righteouſneſs? How 
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low muſt this fink us in our own efteem ; an 
what a boundleſs proſpect does it ſet before us, 
of greater perfection and higher moral excel 
lence, to which we ſhould aſpire ? 

We have then the utmoſt ſcope for im- 
provement, an everlaſting progreſs before us, 
and infinite advances to make. With what 
zeal, therefore, ſhould we ſet ourſelves to that 
work now, which we muſt be purſuing for 
ever, apply ourſelves to the practice of true 
righteouſneſs, and reſolve to make it our whole 
ſtudy and ambition, to ſubject all our inclina- 
tions and powers to the reaſonable and divine 
part of us, to weaken the force of rebellious ap- 
petites and habits as much as poſſible, to grow 
in a conformity to the divine nature and laws, 
and cauſe goodneſs and love, reſignation and 
uprightneſs to be effectually wrought into our 
tempers, and to poſſeſs themſelves more and 
more of the whole frame and bent of our 
ſouls ? | 

One thing more on this ſubject may be pro- 
per to be attended to. —— It may be aſked, 
* whether a due order and balance of the ſe- 
e veral inferior powers of our natures among 
e themſelves, ought not to be taken into out 
* idea of a good character, as well as their 
** common ſubordination to the faculty of res- 
' « fon? 
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« {on ?” It will be a ſufficient anſwer to this, 
to obſerve, that this ſubordination of the lower 
| powers infers and implies likewiſe their due 


ſtate, meaſure, and proportion in reſpect of 
one another. Though ſome of them ſhould 
be ſtronger than of right they ought to be in 
compariſon with others; yet, if reaſon governs, 
the irregularity and diſorder which would other- 
wiſe follow, will be prevented, and the right 
balance will by degrees be reſtored ; the de- 
fect on the one fide will be ſupplied by a 
higher principle, and the exceſs on the other, 
will, by the fame principle, be reſtrained ; fo 
that no harm ſhall enſue to the character, and 
nothing criminal wag + itſelf in the life and 
temper. It has been elſewhere obſerved, that, 
as far as we increaſe the force and perfection 
of reaſon, we diminich the occaſion for ap- 
petite and inſtinct. By conſequence, then, 


no inconvenience could poſſibly ariſe from 


any depreſſion of inſtinct, if reaſon is pro- 
portionably exalted. But in men it is in fact 
impoſſible ſo far to improve this faculty, as 
that the greateſt evils ſhall not ariſe from 
taking away our inſtincts and paſſions. They 
were very wiſely and kindly given us to ſub- 
lerve the purpoſes of our preſent ſtate ; to be 
the ſources of many pleaſures to us ; to be onr 
lole guides till reaſon becomes, in ſome mca- 


ſure, 
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ſure, capable of taking the direction of us, and, 
after this, to remedy its defects, to enforce its 
dictates, and aid us in the execution of them, 
to give vigour and ſpirit to our purſuits, and 
be, as it were, fail and wind to the veſſel of 
life. What we are to ſtudy then is, not t6 
eradicate our paſſions, (which, were it poſſible, 
would be pernicious and wicked) but to keep 
reaſon vigilant and immoveable at the helm, 
and to render them more eaſily governable by 
it, and more abſolutely miniſterial to it. When 
they happen to be in any way unfavourable 
and perverſe, defective or exceſſive, this will 
indeed throw difficulties in our way, and ex- 
poſe us to great danger; but it is the office of 
reaſon, at all times, to direct and controul 
them ; to ſupply the needed force when they 
are too languid; to moderate their effects 
when too impetuous, and to guard againſt every 
threatening danger. | 

The character and temper of a man, who 
has naturally the paſſion of reſentment ſtrong, 
and but little compaſſion to balance it, will cer- 
tainly degenerate into malice and cruelty, if he 
is guided ſolely by inſtinctive principles. But, 
if he is guided by reaſon and virtue, and theſe 
form his character, the exorbitancy of reſent- 
ment will be checked ; every thing hard, un- 
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equal, injurious, revengeful, or unkind will be 
excluded from his conduct ; his temper will 
be ſoftened and humanized ; the miſeries of 
others will be duly regarded, and every thing 
done to eaſe their burdens and encreaſe their 
joys, in the ſame manner, as if the natural feel- 
ings of compaſſion and ſympathy had been 
much ſtronger. The like may be faid of a 
perſon whoſe ſelflove and deſire of diſtinction 
are naturally too high in proportion to his Se- 
nevolence, and who, therefore, unleſs governed 
by reaſon, would become proud, ſelfiſh, and am- 
bitzous ; and in all other caſes of the undue 
adjuſtment of the paſſions to one another. 
A good man as ſuch, cannot allow any ex- 
orbitancy in his affections, or any internal 
diſorder which he is ſenſible of, or which he 
can poſſibly diſcover and rectify. Neither anger, 
ſelf- love, the defire of fame, or of caſe, or 
the bodily appetites, can be ſo powerful, or ſo 
deficient, as to render him envious, moroſe, 


covetous, luxurious, cowardly, ſelf-neglect- 


ful, mean-ſpirited, or ſlothful. Piety and 
virtue conſiſt in the juſt regulation of the 
paſſions and appetites, No better account 
or definition can be given of them. They 
lgnify nothing any farther than they ex- 
clude whatever is inconſiſtent with true worth 
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and integrity; make thoſe who pretend to them 
better in every capacity of life, (better ma. 
giſtrates, maſters, friends, guardians, parents, 
children, ſervants, ſubjects, &c.) and render 
the peeviſh, good-natured ; the fierce and o- 
verbearing, gentle; the obſtinate, comply. 
ing ; the haughty, humble ; the narrow and 
ſelfiſh, open and generous ; the volupty. 
ous, temperate; and the falſe and de. 
ceitful, faithful and ſincere. Reaſon is repug- 
nant to all kinds of unreaſonableneſs and irre- 
gularity; and whatever of this ſort may be 
found in a character, muſt proceed from it 
not having obtained ſufficient influence and 
ſway. It is eſſential to it to direct, as far a 
its dominion extends, the paſſions to their pro- 
per objects; to confine them to their proper 
functions and places; to hinder them from 
diſturbing our own peace, or that of the world; 
and, in ſhort, to correct whatever is amiſs in 
the inward man, or inconſiſtent with its ſound 
and healthful ſtate. | 

It is ſcarcely poflible to avoid reflecting here, 
on the flouriſhing and happy ſtate of the per- 
ſon whoſe temper and life are formed and go- 
verned by reaſon in the manner I have nov 
deſcrived? What tranquility and bliſs muſt 
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ie vanquiſhed and expiring ; which has regain- 
ed its health and liberty; is independent of the 
world, and conſcious of the peculiar care of the 
| Almighty ; where no ſeditious deſire ſhews it- 


ſelf, and the inferior powers are all har- 
monious and obedient; where every tu- 
mult is laid, and hope and love, candour, ſin- 
cerity, fortitude, temperance, benignity, piety, 
and the whole train of heavenly virtues and 
graces, ſhed their influences, and have taken up 
their reſidence? What beauty, or what glory 
like that of ſuch a mind? How well has it 
been compared * to a well regulated and hap- 
py ſtate, victorious over every enemy; ſecure 
from every invaſion and inſult ; the ſeat of li- 
berty, righteouſneſs, and peace ; where every 
member keeps his proper ſtation, and faith- 
fully performs his proper duty ; where faction 
and diſcord never appear ; order, tranquillity, 
harmony, and love prevail, and all unite in 
chearful ſubmiſſion to one wiſe and good le- 
giſlature? Is there any thing that deſerves our 
ambition, beſides acquiring ſuch a mind? In 
what elſe can the true bleſſedneſs and perfec- 
tion of man conſiſt? With what contempt, as 


* This compariſon is finely drawn in Plato's Dialogues 
on a Republick. See particularly the con:luſion of the fourth 
and the ninth dialogues. 
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well as pity, muſt we think of thoſe, who pre. 
fer ſbadeaos and tinſel to this firſt and higheſi 
good ; who take great care of the order of their 
dreſs, their houſes or lands, while they ſuffer 
their minds to lie waſte; and anxiouſly ſtudy 
and purſue external elegance, but ſtudy not to 
make themſelves amiable, to cultivate 77:ward 
order, or to acquire a regular and happy ſtate 
of the heart and affections? 

And now, to conclude this chapter, let me 
obſerve, that the account it contains of what is 
neceſſary to conſtitute a good character, gives 
us a very melancholy proſpect of the condi 
tion of men. True goodneſs, if this account 
is juſt, is by no means ſo common as we could 
wiſh among them ; and that indifference and 
careleſſneſs which we ſee in far the great- 
eſt part of them, muſt be utterly inconſiſt- 
ent with it, — Multitudes of even thoſe of 
fair characters in the world, and whoſe exter- 
nal behaviour, is, in the main, ſober, regular, 
and good, are, I doubt, what we find them, 
more on account of the peculiar favourablenels 
of their ſituation, natural temper, and circum- 
ſtances ; or, becauſe they have never happenci 
to be much in the way of being otherwiſe ; 
than from any genuine and ſound principle: 
ol virtue eſtabliſhed within them, and govern- 
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ing their hearts. The bulk of mankind is not 
compoſed of the groſly wicked, or of the emi- 
nently good; for, perhaps, both theſe are al- 
moſt equally ſcarce ; but of thoſe who are as 
far from being truly good, as they are from be- 
ing very bad; of the indolent and unthinking ; 
the neglecters of God and immortality ; the 
wearers of the form without the reality of pi- 
ety; of thoſe, in ſhort, who may be blame- 
worthy and guilty, not ſo much on ac- 
count of what they do, as what they do 
not do. 

All, therefore, who are in earneſt concerned 
about their characters and happineſs, have the 
preateſt reaſon to be very careful of themlc:vez, 
and narrowly to watch and examine their 
hearts and lives. For it ſeems much too com- 
mon for men to think, that leſs is incumbent 
on them than is really ſo; and to expect, 
(however unreaſonable ſuch an expectation mult 
be in beings, who find it contradicted by all 
they- obſerve of the courſe of things) that they 
may be happy of courſe under the divine go- 
vernment, without much follicitude or labour 
of their own. — There is not, indeed, any 
thing more neceſſary, than to call upon men 
to conſider ſeriouſly, the nature of the preſent 
ſtate, the precariouſneſs of their ſituation 
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and the danger they are in of remaining de- 
ſtitute of that virtuous character and tem- 
per, which are the neceſſary qualifications for 
bliſs. There is nothing they want more, than 
to be warned to ſave themſelves from the pre- 
vailing evil of the world; and to be admoniſh- 
ed, frequently, that there is no ſuch thing 
as eſcaping future condemnation, or being 
good and finally happy, © without being 
* ſomewhat more than men commonly are; 
* without greater attention, greater zeal, 
ce greater piety, purity, and ſtrictneſs, than 
te there is reaſon to believe mankind in gene- 
ral poſſeſs. 
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CHAP, X. 


| The Account of Morality, given in this 


Treatiſe, applied to the Explication 
and Proof of ſome of the principal 
Do@rines and Facts of Natural Reli- 
gion ; particularly the moral Attributes 
of God, his moral Government, and 


a future State of Rewards and Pu- 


miſÞments, 


| I DZEFORE I enter on the conſideration 


of the ſubjects to be treated of in this 
chapter, I ſhall beg the reader's patience and 
attention while I recapitulate ſome of the 
things which I have ſaid in this treatiſe ; and, 
at the ſame time, endeavour to ſet before him 
in one view, and in a more extenſive manner 
than I have yet done, the whole ſtate of the 
controverſy about the foundation of virtue. 


In all debates and enquiries, 'tis melancho- 
ly to think what confuſion is occaſioned, and 
what difficulties are created, by the ambiguous 


ſenſes and careleſs uſe of words. Were it poſ- 
Dd 3 ſible 
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ſible for us to underſtand preciſely one ano- 
ther's meaning, to obſerve diſtinctly the dif- 
ferent views we have of things, and the different 
lights in which we conſider them, and to com- 
municate our naked and genuine ſentiments to 
one another, without being under the neceſſity 
of having them more or leſs miſtaken, through 
the various imperfections of language; we 
ſhould find, that there are few or no ſubjects, 
on which we differ near ſo much as we ſeem to 
do, and are commonly apt to imagine. Ma- 
ny queſtions there are, which have been, for 
many ages, controverted with great zeal, tho' 
both ſides have in reality all along meant much 
the ſame, and been nearly agreed, as far as they 
had ideas. I ſay, as far as they bad ideas ; for, 
it is certain, that there is nothing that the ge- 
nerality of men want more ; and that a con- 
troverſy may become very tedious and volumi- 
nous, while neither party has any real and de- 
terminate opinions about the ſubje& of it; but 
their zeal and contention are entirely for or a- 
gainſt a ſet of phraſes and expreſſions. This 
evil will never be cured, till men learn to think 
as well as 7aiz, and refolve to proceed from 
words to things, to give up their attachment 
to particular phraſes, or ſettle clear ideas to 
| them, 
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them, and ſtudy more, in all cafes, what is 
meant than what is /a:d, 

A great deal of this perplexity, arifing from 
the ambiguity of words, has attended the ſub- 
jet now before us? and particularly it ſeems 
that the word, foundation, admits of various 
ſenſes, which, if not attended to, cannot but 
produce endleſs diſputes . For how is it poſ- 
fible, that men ſhould agree in determining 
what the foundation of virtue is, when they 
underſtand different things by the term foun- 
dation itſelf, and therefore have different ideas 
of the nature and deſign of the queſtion ? + 

Let us then diſtinctly and accurately con- 
ſider what we mean, when we enquire what 


* The letters which paſſed between the judicious and 
candid Dr. Sharp and Mrs. Cockburn, publiſhed in the fe- 
cond volume of the works of the latter, deſerve to be 
conſulted here. 

+ The reader will, perhaps, be ready to wonder, mat the 
definitions and obſervations which follow, were not introduced 
into the firſt ſection of the firſt chapter; where the queſtion a- 
bout the foundation of morality is profeſſedly Rated and ex- 
plained, rather than here. But this queſtion, in the ſenſe 
of it then conſidered (which is the firſt of the ſenſes here 
mentioned, and its moſt proper and important ſenſe) was 
in that ſection ſo diſtinctly explained, that there ſeemed to 
be no particular occaſion for any ſurther explication of 
terms than was there given. And, when the whole of 
what is here ſaid has been peruſed, it will be ſeen, that it 
comes in moſt advantageouſly after the preceding chapters, 
and could not have been underſtood before, 
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is the © foundation of virtue,” And let it 
be premiſed, that by virtue we mean now, 
abſolute virtue, or that rightneſs, propriety, or 
fitneſs of certain actions, effects, or events, 
which all own, in ſome inſtances or other, and 
which can be explained no other way, than 
by deſiring every one to reflect on what, in 
ſuch inſtances, he perceives or is conſcious of, 
When now we aſk, what the foundation of vir- 
fue thus underſtood, is, we may mean, what 
e js the true account or reaſon that ſuch and 
* ſuch actions are right, or apprehended as 
ce ſuch by us?” — And but two accounts of 
this can poſſibly be aſſigned. —It may be ſaid 
either, that right is a ſpecies of ſenſation, like 
taſte or colour ; and therefore denotes nothing 
abſolutely true of what we apply it to; which 
lays the foundation of it entirely in the will 
and good pleaſure of the author of our na- 
tures. Or, on the other hand, it may be ſaid, 
that it denotes a @ real quality or character 9 
actions, or ſomething true of them; ſomething 
neceſſary and immutable, and independent of 
our perceptians, like equality, difference, pro- 
portion, or connexton ; and, therefore, that no o- 
ther account is to be given, why ſuch and ſuch 
things are right, than why the natures of 
things are what they are ; why, for example, 
; | the 


— 
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the oppoſite angles made by the interſection 
of two right lines are equal, or why the divine 
Being exiſts, and is abſolutely perfect. — It 
would be extremely unreaſonable for any to 
pretend to want further information here, and 
to aſk, what is the foundation of truth? When 
we have traced a ſubject to the natures of 
things, we are, in all caſes, neceſſarily and 
completely ſatisfied, and it is, to the laſt de- 
gree, trifling and impertinent to deſire any far- 
ther account. Would be deſerve an anſwer, 
or could we think him quite in his ſenſes, who 
ſhould ſeriouſly ask, why the whole is b7gger 
than a part, or two different from twenty ? 
It has been ſaid, that the divine will is the 
foundation of truth, or the original of the na- 
tures of things. This is, I think, aſſerting 
what no one (whatever he may pretend) can 
really believe, or clearly underſtand, It is 
undoubtedly ſacrificing to the ſingle attribute 
of will, all the other divine perfections; and 
even, under the appearance of magnifying it, 
ſubverting it, and taking away the very idea 
and poſſibility of it. For upos what is it 
founded itſelf? Can there be power without 
poſſibles, or will without objefs, without any 
thing to be willed? Or can zheſe, which will 
ſuppoſes, be dependent upon it, and derived from 

: it ? 
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it ? — Some perhaps there may be, who, with 
me, will further think, that frutß having a 
reference to ind; neceſſary truth, and the eter. 
nal natures of things, imply a neceſſary, eternal 
mind, and force us upon the acknowledgment 
of the divine, unoriginated, incomprebenſible 
wiſdom and intelligence, — All theſe things 
have been confidered at large in the firſt and 
the fifth chapters. 

Again; when we enquire what is the foun- 
dation of virtue, we may mean, what are the 
* primary principles and heads of virtue; or, the 
* conſiderations inferring obligation in parti- 
«« cular cafes, and rendering particular actions 
« right and fit to be done?” Thus, ſhould] 
enquire why a perſon ought to do ſuch or ſuch 
a particular thing, or to act in ſuch or ſuch 
particular manner, in certain circumſtances: 
It would be proper to reply, becauſe he ha 
received benefits from others; becauſe it con- 
duces to his happineſs ; or becauſe God com- 
mands it. And, in this ſenſe, there will be 
as many foundations of virtue, as there are fr} 
principles, heads, or inſtances of it. This, 
probably, is what thoſe mean by foundation, 
who will allow no other foundation of virtue, 
beſides private happineſs ; that is, they mean 
that nothing obliges, nothing renders actions, 

in 
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„ With Win any circumſtances, ſit to be performed, but 
ving 2 Wome proſpect of obtaining private happineſs, 
e eter- or avoiding private miſery. Should we en- 
eternal Fquire further of ſuch perſons, what it is that 
gment Wreaders promoting our own good right, and 


benſivle Whow we are to account for its being the ob- 
things Wiect of our deſires and ſtudies; they would, I 


ſt and ſuppoſe, in general, be for having recourſe to 


truth and the natures of things ; and thus we 
ſhould be agreed about the foundation of vir- 
tue, in the former ſenſe, and differ only about 
what is treated of .in the ſeventh chapter, or 
the ſalject- matter of virtue, — This alſo muſt 
neceſſarily be the meaning of thoſe, who plead 


» foun- 
re the 
or, the 

parti- 
tions 


ould I for the will of God as the only efficient of vir- 
r ſuch tue and obligation, as far as they are not for 
ſuch making it likewiſe the efficient of all truth. 
ances: 


If they will carefully conſider, why we ought 
o do the will of God, or what they mean by 
the obligation to obey God, they will find, that 
they muſt either make this to be an immediate 
ill be inſance of neceſſary ſelf-evident truth and du- 
re fir ty; or account for it from the power and de- 
This, termination of God to make us happy or mi- 
ation, Micrable, as we obey or diſobey him; which 
irtue, Wwould reduce this ſcheme entirely into that of 
mean ſelf-love, and make all the ſame obſervations 
tions, ¶ applicable to it. 

in ' We 
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We may once more obſerve, that, by the 
foundation of virtue, may be meant, * the 
e motives, cauſes, and reaſons, which engage or Mi"! 
e attach us to it, and ſupport the practice of WE'* 
* it in the world.” This muſt be what thoſe 
mean, who are for uniting the ſeveral ſchemes, 
and repreſent tbe will of God, ſelf-intereſt, the 
reaſons of things, and the moral ſenſe, as al 
diſtinct and coincident foundations of virtue, 
"Tis indeed undeniable, that theſe, with their 
joint force, carry us to virtue. But, if we WW” 
keep to the firſt ſenſe of the term foundation, [ 
nothing will appear more abſurd than to ſup- the 
poſe them all, or more than one of the two fr 
laſt of them, to be the true foundation of Wir" 
virtue. e 
He that would obtain a yet more accurate (y 
view of this ſubject, and avoid, as much as 
poſſible, being led to any perplexity or confu- 
fion, ſhould further particularly attend to the 
various acceptations of the words action and 
virtue, the different ſenſes in which they are 
uſed, and the different lights in which the i- 
deas ſignified by them are conſidered by dif- 
ferent writers, or by the ſame writer at dif- 
ferent times. What I .have ſtyled the virtue 
of the agent, or practical virtue, ſhould be 
conſidered and treated in a different manner 
VV from 
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y the rom abſolute virtue, and requires very diffe- 
« the ent things to be ſaid of it. But of theſe 
things I have already, in the eighth chapter, 


ge Or 

ce of Niven the beſt account I can. 

thoſe 

mes, 

„the It remains that I now make ſome general 
s all Nremarks and obſervations on the whole of what 


has been hitherto advanced in this treatiſe. 


rtue, 
their What is here of molt conſequence is, to 
F we point out the advantages attending the account 
tim, WM! have given of morality in our enquiries into 
ſup- the nature, attributes, and character of the 
two Wfrlt Cauſe, and in explaining and proving the 
n of general ſyſtem and facts of Natural religion. 
Several things to this purpoſe have been alrea- 
irate ey occaſionally obſerved; but it is proper, that 
) 2c they ſhould now be reviewed, and this whole 
nfu-Nery important ſubject particularly examined. 
the 
and Were it certain, that the original of our 
are moral perceptions is an implanted ſenſe, it 
e - could no more be concluded from our ' having 
dif. ſuch perceptions, that the Deity likewiſe has 
dif. chem, or any thing analogous to them, than 
tus the like concluſion could be made concerning 
he any of our other mental reliſhes, or even the 
ner WM {fofations of ſight and hearing. Were there 


nothing, 
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nothing, in the natures and reaſons of things, 
be a ground of a moral and righteous diſpoſiti 
in the mind of the Deity, or by which we coul 
account for his preferring happineſs to miſery 


and approving goodneſs, truth, and equity, rathe 
than their contraries, it would be far leſs ea 


than it is to aſcertain his will and chara@e; 
nay, I think, it would be utterly inconceivabl 
to us, how he could have any moral charad 
at all. — This may appear, not only from tl 
reaſoning uſed in chapter I. page 75. but al 
from the following reaſoning. 

If in reſpect of intrinſic worth, goodne 
or preferableneſs, all rules and meaſures « 
conduct are alike; if no end can have more 
it than another, to recommend it to the chou 
of the Deity; if, in particular, there is nt 
thing, in the natures of things, to be ti 
ground of his approbation of happineſs rathe 
than miſery, of goodneſs rather than cruelty 
then his nature muſt be eſſentially indiffere 
| alike to all ends; it was always as poſſible th 
he ſhould be malevolent as benevolent ; the 
is abſolutely no reaſon, no account to be git 
of his being one of theſe, rather than the. 
ther; and therefore he cannot be either, 
poſſeſs any determinate character. For md 


certainly, whatever he is, he is meceſſari) 
The 
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ings, rbere can be nothing in his nature, which he 
ſpoſithnight have wanted, or which he can be con- 
ye conceived to be deprived of, without a contra- 
miſerrC iction. 

y, rathe It will be of uſe, towards illuſtrating this 
leſs ea Peaſoning, to apply it particularly in the 


ollowing caſe: — Suppoſe then only one 
body to exiſt in nature, and let it be con- 
cived to be in motion in any particular di- 
ection. Now, either we might certainly 
deter nine concerning this body, independently 
of any further knowledge of it, that it could 


aracter 
celvablt 
haract 
rom | 
but all 


oodnel not have been moving from eternity in this di- 
ſures Miection without any cauſe, or we might not. 
more f we might not, tis eaſy to fee how exceed- 
e chodWoely our evidence for the exiſtence of a firſt 


auſe and Maker of the world, is weakened. 
f we might, it could be only on ſuch princi- 
ples, and by ſuch reaſonings, as the following. 
Nothing can be or happen, of which there is 
no account or reaſon, Whatever has been from 
eternity without an efficient cauſe, muſt have 
been neceſſarily. But, in the caſe under conſi- 


> 1s Nd 
be ti 
ſs ratbe 
cruelty 
differen 
ible th 
t ; the 


be gilcration, it was from eternity equally poſſible, 
n the chat the ſuppoſed body ſhould have moved in 
ther, MW" other direction; and, conſequently, there 


being no account of its motion from neceffity, 
© the nature of the thing, it muſt have been 
moved 


or md 
-ceſſari 
The 
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moved by ſome cauſe, and excluſive of all 
cauſality and efficiency, its motion, and eyen 
exiſtence, are impoſſible. 

The reaſoning in the firſt caſe is entirely 
the ſame with this; and no one can admit this 
without admitting that alſo. - If, in the one 
caſe, among many directions of motions in 
themſelves alike poſſible, tis abſurd to ſuppoſe 
any particular direction to take place without 
a director; it muſt be equally abſurd in the 
other, amongſt many determinations of will 
and character in themſelves indifferent and a- 
like poſſible, to ſuppoſe any particular determi- 

nation to take place without a deter miner. 

I might go on to obſerve, that if, from the natures 
of things and neceſſity, there is no ſuch thing as a 
rule of conduct to intelligent beings, then there 
is neceſſarily no ſuch thing; the whole notion of 
it is impoſhble and contradiQtory ; there nei- 
ther is, nor can be any thing to direct the di- 
vine actions. — But waving this, which would 
require too much of our preſent time and room 
to explain and defend; I chuſe rather to take 
this occaſion to beg thoſe who condemn the 
argument from neceſſity, as it has been uſed 
by Dr. Clark, in demonſtrating the being and 
attributes of God, and who ſeem to be for reject- 
ing the whole diſtinction between neceſſary and 

contingen 
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contingent exiſtence, and expreſlly aſſert, that 
a being may exiſt, without any reaſon or ac- 
count of his exiſtence, to conſider carefully in 
what their principles muſt end, and into what 
concluſions they lead them. 

If any thing may have always been what it 
now is, without any account or reaſon, why 
may not, for inſtance,” the body before ſuppoſ- 
ed have always been in motion without any 
account or reaſon; and therefore without any 
efficient cauſe of its exiſtence and motion. 
And if this may be true of one body, why 
not alſo of any number of bodies with any 
relative velocities and directions of motion? 
Why not of a complete material world diſ- 
poſed into the moſt regular form and order? 
The truth is, the diſtinction between things 
neceſſary and contingent, is the main founda- 
tion of our concluſions and reaſonings, with 
reſpect to a firſt cauſe and original of nature. 
This diſtinction we perceive intuitively. The 
particular objects, by the contemplation of 
which it is ſuggeſted to us, force the idea of 
it, as ſoon as we conſider and compare them, 
upon our minds, Some things appear to us 
ſelf-evidently as effe?s, as precarious and ar- 
bitrary in their natures, as indifferent to exiſt- 


ence or non-exiſtence, and poſſible alike to 
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poſſeſs any one of an infinity of different man- 
ners of exiſtence, Theſe things then we know 
certainly to be derived, dependent, and produced. 
Of this kind are matter and motion; the form 
and order of the world; all particular ſenſible 
things, and finite, actual exiſtences. We do 
not ſee more clearly, in any caſe, that there is 
ſuch a thing as productive power, or a depend- 
ence of one thing on another, than we do, 
that theſe things, and, in general, whatever is 
imperfect and limited, are effe&s, and require 
a cauſe. In ſhort, whatever we can conceive 
not to be, 'tis certain may not be; and what- 
ever may not be, muſt, if it exiſts, have had its 
exiſtence produced by ſome cauſe. — On the 
contrary, ſome things we ſee intuitively not to 
be effects, to want no cauſe, to be underived, 
ſelf· exiſtent, and unchangeable. To ſuppoſe 
otherwiſe of them we ſee to imply a contra- 
diction. We cannot poſlibly conceive them ei- 
ther not to be, or to be in any reſpect different 
from what they are. Of this kind are ſpace 


and duration, and all abſtra& truth and poſſi- 

bles. — But it is out of my way to inſiſt on 

theſe things, 

Let it therefore, in the next place, be con- | 

ſidered, as more directly to our preſent pur- 

pole, whether tis poſſible the Deity can - 
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good contrary to his underſtanding. We may, 
I ſuppoſe, well take it for granted, that no one 
will aſſert this. Now, by the account of our 
moral ideas which I have oppoſed, it ſeems as 
plain, that, if he is good, he muſt be fo con- 
trary to his underſtanding, as it 1s, that for a 
being to be conſcious of doing what he knows 
to be indifferent, or of employing his power 
and knowledge in purſuing an end which has 
nothing in it worthy of his purſuit, is to be 
conſcious of trifling. Tis in this caſe almoſt 
unavoidable to think, that acting withcut rea- 
ſon is acting aggainſt reaſon. There is at leaſt 
ſufficient truth and weight in this obſervation 
to ſhew us, that it is the grofleſt diſparage- 
ment to the perfections of the Deity, to ſup- 
poſe him actuated entirely by a blind, unintelli- 
gent inclination, of his poſſeſſing which there 
is no reaſon to be given; or to conceive him as 
proceeding invariably in a courſe of action, 
which has nothing in it igt, which he muſt 
know perfectly is not better than its contrary, 
and which, conſequently, he cannot rea/ly ap- 
prove ©. | 

Reaſonings of this kind plainly tend to ſhew 
us, that if the diſtinctions of right and wrong, 


* See chap. I. ſect. 3. p. 75. and alſo chap. III. p. 121. 
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of moral good and evil, are nothing in the na- ſeem 
tures of things; the Deity can be of no cha- on « 
rafter. This indeed is a concluſion which is unin 
contradicted by certain fact; by the whole regu 
frame and conſtitution of nature. For his cre- pear, 
ating at all, and much more final cauſes, and the « 
his acting with ſo much uniformity and wiſ- ner, 
dom, imply ſome diſpofitions, ſome inward licio 
principle of action, or ſome character. But conſ 
this is only ſaying, that all our obſervations effec 
and the whole courſe of things, prove the Let 
ſcheme upon which I have been arguing and is g 
from whence ſuch a concluſion follows, to be wor! 
falſe and abſurd *. | of it 
But though, in oppoſition to the precedent direc 
reaſonings, and the ſentiments on which they whie 
are founded, effects thus undeniably prove the neſs, 
Deity to be of ſome character; yet it may be 3 
doubted, whether, from theſe alone, we could — 7 
obtain any undeniable proofs of his being of WI © e 
the particular character of goodneſs; for it MW © © 
cc | 
* © To ſuppoſe God to approve one courſe of action, te , 
or one end preferably to another, which yet his acting 1 
at all from deſign, implies that he does, without ſup- Nt 
** poling ſomewhat prior in that end to be the ground of 0 
che preference, is as inconceivable, as to ſuppoſe him « wy 
* to dilcern an abſtract propoſition to be true, without K 
tuppoſing ſomewhat prior in it to be the ground of the / 
** diſcerament. ” See Butler's Analrgy, p. 170. 4th Edit. « h 
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ſeems far from impoſſible to account for them 


on other ſuppoſitions. An undeſigning and 
unintelligent agent cannot produce order and 
regularity, and therefore where- ever theſe ap- 
pear, they demonſtrate deſign and wiſdom in 
the cauſe. But it cannot be ſaid in like man- 
ner, that a ſelfiſh, a capricious, or even a ma- 
licious agent, may not produce happineſs, nor, 
conſequently, that the appearance of this in an 
effect demonſtrates the goodneſs of the cauſe. 
Let it be granted, as ſurely it muſt, that good 
is greatly prevalent in what we ſee of the 
world; that all that comes within our notice 
of it, ſhews kind deſign ; and that the primary 
direction of every object and law of nature, 
which we are acquainted with, is to happi- 
neſs, and of nothing to miſery; © yet who 
* knows, may ſome ſay, what different ſcenes 
© may have heretofore exiſted, or may now 
* exiſt in other diſtricts of the univerſe. An 
evil being may ſometimes be the cauſe of 
good, juſt as a good being may of ſuticr- 
* ings and pain. How little do we fee of 
nature? From what we obſerve in a point 
and a moment, what certain concluſion can 
we draw concerning what prevails unver- 
** ſally and eternally? Concerning a plan per- 
* haps of boundleſs extent, and which was 
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one may determine as he pleaſes. 
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contrived and is carried on by an infinite 
and incomprehenſible being, what can be 
learned from ſuch ſuperficial and imperfect 
obſervations as we can make of what 1s next 
to nothing of it? Can it be right to eſta- 
bliſh a general concluſion on one fact, or to 
determine the character and views of a be- 
ing, of whom independently of experience we 
can know nothing, from a few acts which 
will bear ſeveral different interpretations ? 
It we had nothing diſtinct from effects to 
rely on, nothing in neceſlary truth and rea- 
ſon to argue from, would it not be natural 
to entertain doubts and ſuſpicions what 
changes may hereafter happen in the world; 
whether humour, caprice, or a love of vari- 


* ety, inſtead of goodneſs, may not be the prin- 


ciples of actions in the firſt cauſe ; or whe- 
ther tbe deſign of what we now ſee and feel 
may not be to give a keener edge to future 
pain and diſappointment, and thus univerſal 
miſery appear at laſt to be ultimately in- 
tended * 2” 

What regard is due to theſe objections, every 
I do not 


think them of weight enough to ſhew that ef- 
fects alone, independently of all arguments from 


* IW:iſdom the first pris ef attion in the Deity, by Mr. 


Grove, Chap. I, fect, 9. 
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moral fitneſs, can furniſh us with no arguments 
for the goodneſs of God; nor would I by any 
9 means be underſtood to aſſert this. 

When we firſt reflect, that undoubtedly he 
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xt I 
* is of ſome will and character, and that it is in ' 
N itſelf as poſſible and as credible, that he ſhould | | 
.be of this particular character as any other; [ 
the conſideration after this, that what appears A 
oo us of his works has upon it obvious marks N | 
„ot benignity and love, will neceſſarily incline | \f | 
o us to think that he is good, and afford a proof | 1 
* that this is indeed his character. When all wy | 
| WH things on all fides are equal, and we have no | | || 
u evidence for or againſt a propoſition, any pre- | Wil} 
, ponderating circumſtance on one ſide will de- | | | 
: WH termine our underſtandings and engage our j 5 v 
Y aſſent, with an aſſurance proportionable to its 0 j 

| 


apparent weight. And with reſpect to the ob- U 0 
„ections and ſuſpicions before- mentioned, it 10 


4 may be juſtly ſaid, that we are to judge ofwhat [4] \ 
ve do not ſee by what we do ſee, and not the 0 0 
R contrary ; and that, conſequently, as long as the 1 | ; 
appearance on the whole of what lies before us i | 
of the divine works and government, though ig | 
9 comparatively little, is clearly as if happineſs (HA | 
. was their end, the juſt and fair concluſion is, | | \| | 


n that this is indeed the caſe. Beſides, the more | 1 

extenſive We ſuppoſe the creation, the greater 1401 

chance there was againſt our being caſt into | 

J E e 4 that 14 | 
' | 
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that part of it wherein goodneſs is ſo much ex. 
crted, 1f indeed any other principle influences 
the author of it, to which therefore, on the 
whole, it muſt be ſuppoſed to be conformable, 
— Some however (particularly thoſe who en- 
tertain diſmal idezs of human life, as upon the 
hole more miſerable than happy) are likely, 
if they think conſiſtently, to be much leſs in- 
fluenced by this argument than others. What 
regard is in reality due to the appearances of 
evil in the world, and what reaſon ariſes from 
hence, and from the power we ſeem to have 
of conceiving how greater degrees of happineſs 
might have been communicated, to ſuſpect that 
goodneſs may not be the ſpring of action, or at 
leaſt not the ſole ſpring of action in God, are 
queſtions of conſiderable importance, which 
have been often well diſcuſſed, and on which 
many excellent things have been ſaid, — It de- 
ſerves particular regard, that the natural ſtate 
ofa being is always his ſound and good and happy 
irate; that all the corruptions and diſorders we 
obſerve are plainly unnatural deviations and ex- 
ceſſes; and that no inſtance can be produced 
wherein l as ſuch is the genuine tendency and 
rcſult of the original conſtitution of things“. 


It might nevertheleſs have been obſerved here, that 
from effects alone it can at beſt be only poſſible to gather 
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if now, at the ſame time that the voice of 
all nature, as far as it comes within our notice, 
furniſhes us with theſe arguments, it appears 
to us, that all ends are not the ſame to an in- 
telligent regard; that there is ſomething intrin- 
ſically worthier and better in goodneſs, vera- 
city, and juſtice, than in their contraries, ſome- 
thing morally different in their natures ; our 
evidence, in this caſe, for the divine moral attri- 
butes, will be increaſed in the ſame degree, that 
we think we have reaſon to believe theſe things. 
And if it appears tous clear and undoubted, that 
intelligence implies the approbation of bene- 
ficence ; that the underſtanding is the power 
which judges of moral differences ; and that 


the preſent diſpoſition of the Deity 3 and that though they 
demonſtrated this to be beneficent, yet we ſhould ſtill want 
evidences to prove the „ability of his character, or that 
he always has been and will for ever continue to be good. 
For if, as ſome ſay, he is what he now is, without any ac- 
count or ground for it in the natures of things, it is plain he 
may change. Whatever any being is not neceſſarily that he 
may ceaſe to be. Whatever qualities he poſſeſſes without 
any reaſon, he may ſurely alſo loſe without any reaſon. 
Who can think one of theſe leis conceivable than the 
other ?—One would think ſuch conſiderations as theſe ſuf- 
hcient to ſhew, that the principles I have in view will not 
bear to be argued upon; nor do thoſe who eſpouſe them, 
hind it poſſible to keep to them uniformly and conſiſtently, 
but owe their conviction more than they are ſenſible of, on 
lome of the moſt important points, to the oppoſite principles. 
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from a neceſſity in the natures of things, good. 
neſs rather than malice, muſt conſtitute the 
diſpoſition and end of every mind in proportion 
to the degree of its knowledge and perfection; 
our evidence, on the preſent point, will become 
equally clear and undoubted; nor can it be 
doubted, but that it has been chiefly ſentiments 
of this kind, or the apprehenſion of inberent 
fitneſs and excellence in goodneſs and other mo- 
ral qualities, which has always led men to 
aſcribe them to the Deity. 

But, how much inferior evidence in mat- 
ters the moſt fundamental and intereſting, 
ſhall we be forced to take up with, if we reject 
theſe principles, or embrace the opinion that all 
our ideas of worth and virtue, of morality and 
excellence, are factitious and viſionary, 25 
having no foundation in truth and reality ? 
— Our approbation of goodneſs, if derived 
from intellectual perception, infers wndeniat!y 
and demonſtrably the goodneſs of God; but it 
derived entirely from an arbitrary ſtructure ot 
our minds, is, at beſt, only one inſtance among 
many of good deſign; and was neceſſary, ſup- 
poſing the univerſal plan, whatever it is, to be 
ſuch as requires that what is here, and in this 
part of duration, revealed of it, ſhould carry the 
appearance of benevolence, A few facts and 
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- aſtances, when we have antecedent evidence 
ie fom the nature of the ſubject, may confirm a 
n Wl truth beyond the poſſibility of doubt; but can, 
yy no means, give equal ſatisfaction when we 
e have no ſuch evidence, and experience is our 
de only medium of knowledge and information. 

0 In ſhort, upon the principles defended in this 
* treatiſe, nothing can be more eaſy to be aſcer- 
- tained than the moral character of the Deity. 
If there is a rule of right, ariſing from 
the differences and relations of things, and 
extending as far as all the poſſible effects of 
power; which to perceive is the very ſame as 
to approve, and to be conſcious of neglecting 
is the very idea of ſelf condemnation ; which, 
to the degree it is known, forces the regard and 
affection of all reaſonable beings, and which 
its own nature conſtitutes the firſt, the proper, 
the univerſal, ſupreme, and eternal guide, mea- 
ſure, and motive of all their determinations and 
actions: If, I fay, there is indeed ſuch a rule 
or law, it follows demonſtrably, that the firſt in- 
telligence, or the Deity, muſt be under the direc- 
tion of it more than any other nature ; as much 
more, as his underſtanding is higher, and his 
wiſdom and knowledge more unerring and 
perfect, He is, in reality, the living indepen- 
dent ſpring of it. He cannot contradict it, 
| : without 
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without contradicting himſelf. "Tis a part a 
the idea of reaſon, and therefore, in the ſelf-ex. 


ſpect 


notiot 


iſeut infinite reaſon, muſt be complete and in. Ht 
finite, and of abſolute and ſovereign influence. cin 
There can therefore be no difficulty in deter. this 6 
mining what the principle of action is in the that * 
Deity. As it is evident, that the ſeat of inn fect 
power muſt be the feat of infinite knowledge; wiſeſ 
ſo it appears from hence no leſs evident, that it WW bapp 
muſt be alſo the ſeat of abſolute rectitude: And ov! 
theſe qualities thus implying one another and order 
eſſentially one, complete the idea of Deity, and Bi 
exhibit him to us in the moſt awful and glorious cienc 
light. Amongſt the various poſſible ſchemes abov 
and plans of creation, and ways of ordering the s WI 
ſeries of events, there is a beſt ; and this is the de if 
rule and end of the divine conduct; nor ist paſſi 
poſſible, that ſeeing this, and all things being and 
equally eaſy to him, he ſhould deviate from it; His 
or, that the being into whoſe nature, as the ſtinC 
neceſſary exemplar and original of all things, reaſc 
every thing true, right, and good, is ultimately v 
to be reſolved, ſhould ever chuſe what is con- Pure 
trary to them. To underſtand perfectly what who 
upon the whole is moſt fit and good, and io eide 
follow it invariably through all duration, thro liſte 
the whole extent of the univerſe, and with re- I 
mu 


ſpe 
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ſpect to every individual in it, is the higheſt 
notion we can frame of moral excellence. 

Here let us, by the way, conſider what we 
can with for beyond being under the care of 
this being; and with what joy we may reflect, 
that as certainly as God exiſts, all is well ; per- 
fect order prevails ; all affairs are under the 
wiſeſt and kindeſt direction ; and no event can 
happen of which it can be truly ſaid, that it 
would have been on the whole better ſo to have 
ordered and conducted things as to prevent it ? 

But to go on; the independency, ſelf. ſuffi- 
ciency and complete happineſs of God raiſe him 
above the poſſibility of being tempted to what 
is wrong. Tis not conceivable that he ſhould 
be ſubject to partial views, miſtake, ignorance, 
paſſion, ſelfiſhneſs, or any of the cauſes of evil 
and depravity of which we have any notion. 
His nature admits of nothing arbitrary or in- 
ſtinctive; of no determinations diſtin& from 
reaſon, independent of it, or which cannot be 
accounted for by it. He is a perfect mind, 
pure, neceſſary wiſdom and intelligence, in 
whom nothing can have place that is not coin- 
cident with theſe, much leſs, any thing incon- 
liſtent with them. In an underived being of 
abſolute fimplicity, and all whoſe attributes 
mult be eſſentially connected, there can be no 

I interfering 
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interfering properties. The ſame neceſſity and 
reaſons of things cannot be the ground of the 
approbation and love of rectitude, and of bi- 
aſſes contradictory to it. 

Before we quit what we are now upon, it 
will be proper, leaſt I ſhould be miſunderſtood, 
to obſerve particularly, that whenever I repre- 
ſent neceſſity as the account or ground of the 
rectitude of the Deity, or ſpeak of goodneſs as 
eſſential, to him, it is the principle of rectitude 
or beneficence, or the holy, righteous, and be- 
neficent diſpoſition of the divine mind I mean; 
and not the actual exerciſe of this principle or 
diſpoſition. No abſurdity can be greater than 
to ſuppoſe, that the divine being a&s by the 
ſame kind of neceſſity by which he exe, or 
that the exertions of his power are in the 
ſame ſenſe neceſſary with his power ztſelf, 
or with the principles from which they flow, 
and by which they are directed. All volun- 
tary action is, by the terms, free, and itnplies the 
phy/ical poſſibility of forbearing it, or doing the 
contrary, What is meant by this poſib:/rty Is 
not in the leaſt inconſiſtent with the utmoſt cer- 


tainty of event, or with the impoſſibility, in another 


ſenſe, that the action ſhould be omitted, —— 
It may be inſinitely more depended upon, that 


God 
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Cod will never do wrong, than that the wiſeſt 
created being will not do what is moſt deſtruc- 
tive to him, without having the leaſt tempta- 
tion to it. There is in truth, equal impaſſibility, 
though not the ſame kind of impoſſibility, that 
he who is the abſtract of all perfection ſhould 
deviate into imperfection in his conduct, infi- 
nite reaſon act unreaſonably, or eternal righte- 
ouſneſs, unrighteouſly ; as that infinite know- 
ledge ſhould miſtake, infinite power be con- 
quered; or neceſſary exiſtence ceaſe to exiſt, 
It may be as really impoſſible for a perſon in 
his ſenſes, and without any motive urging him 
to it, to drink poiſon, as it is for him to prevent 
the effects of it after drinking it ; but who ſees 
not theſe impoſſibilities to be totally different 
in their foundation and meaning? or what good 
reaſon can there be againſt calling the one 2 
moral, and the other a natural impoſſibility ? 
This diſtinction, which many are ſo un- 
willing to acknowledge, and which yet, I think, 
of great importance, may perhaps be in ſome 
meaſure illuſtrated by what follows. 
Suppoſe a die or ſolid, having a million of 
faces: It may be ſaid to be certain, that an 
agent void of ſkill will not, the firſt trial, throw 
an aſſigned face of ſuch a die ; for the word 
certain 
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certain is often uſed in a ſenſe much more lax, 
But that ſuch an agent ſhould throw an aſſign- 
ed face of ſuch a die, a million of times to- 
gether without once failing, few would ſcruple 
to pronounce 7mprſtble. The impoſſibility how. 
ever meant in this caſe, would plainly be very 
different from an abſolute p :mpoſſibility ; 
for if it is poſſible to ſucceed the firſt trial, (as 
it undoubtedly is) it is equally poſſible to ſuc- 
ceed the ſecond, the third, and all the ſub- 
ſequent trials; and conſequently, in this ſenſe 
of poſſibility, tis as poſſible to throw the given 
face * a million of times together, as the firſt 
time. — But further, that a million of dice, 
each having a million of faces, and thrown to- 
gether for a million of times ſucceſſively, 
ſhould always turn the ſame faces, will be pro- 
nounced yet much more impoſſible. Neverthe- 
leſs, it will appear, by the ſame reafoning with 
that juſt uſed, that there is the. ſame naſurai 
poſſibility of this, as of any other event. — 
If any one thinks what is now ſaid of no weight, 
and continues yet at a loſs about the difterence 
between theſe two lorts of impoſſibility, let 
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* Nay there is an infinity of numbers of trials, in which 
it is morally certain this would actually happen. 
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in compare the impoſſibility that the laſt 
entioned event ſhould happen, with the im- 
offibility of throwing faces which a die has not, 
To purſue this exemplification yet further ; 
t us conſider that the improbability of throw- 
ng any particular face of a die, is always in 
proportion to the number of faces which it has: 
Vhen therefore the number of faces is infinite; 
he improbability of the event is infinite, or it 
becomes certain it will not happen, and impoſ- 
bl: that it ſhould happen, in a ſenſe ſimilar to 
hat in which we ſay, it is ĩmpgſible a wiſe man 
ſhould knowingly and without temptation do 
yhat will be deſtructive to him. However, 
5 one face muſt be thrown, and the given face 
has the ſame chance for being thrown with 
any other, it is poffible this face may be thrown; 
and the aſſigned event happen; in the ſame 
manner as a wiſe man has it in his power, 
knowingly and without temptation to do what 
vill be deſtructive to him. The certainty that a 
particular face of an infinite die will not be 
thrown rice tagt ber, exceeds infinitely the cer- 
ainty that it will not be throwh the firſt time; 
but the certainty that it will not be thrown per- 
þetually and invariably for an infinity of trials, 
greater than this laſt mentioned certainty in 

F F the 
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the ſame proportion as the infiniteth pouer if 


infinite is greater than in finite *. Yet ſtill the 


impoſſibility of event, which all muſt be ſen- 
{ible of in theſe caſes, is as far from a phyſical 
one, as in the ſimpleſt caſes. Now, he that 


ſhould in ſuch caſes, confound theſe different 


kinds of impoſſibility, certainty, or neceſſity, 
would be much more excuſable, than he that 


confounds them, when conſidering the events 
depending on the determinations of free beings, 


and comparing them with thoſe ariſing from 
the operation of blind and unintelligent cauſes, 


The one admits of endleſly various degrees; 


the other of none. That neceſſity by which 
twice two is not twenty, or a maſs of matter 
does not continue at reſt when impelled by an- 


other, is, wherever found, always the ſame, and 


incapable of the leaſt increaſe or diminution. 


* Suppoſing n to ſtand for the infinite number, the pro- 


bability in the firſt caſe will be expreſſed by— in the ſee] 


cond caſe by — in the laſt by — raiſed to the in- 


finiteth power, or = . 
We might proceed much further, and make the probas 


bility to decreaſe continually through a progreſſion come? 
ſed of an infinite number of terms, each of which is in 


finito-infinitely leſs than that immediately preceding it. Ses 
1 ſhall 


the next N ote. 
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1 ſhall only add on this head, that the ne- 


ceflity or certainty of the eternal conformity of 
all the divine actions and diſpoſitions to the rules 
of wiſdom and righteouſneſs, may be exem- 
plified by the certainty that an infinite number 
of dice, each having an infinite number of 
faces and thrown all together for an infinite 
number of trials, would not always turn pre- 
ciſcly the ſame faces ; which though infallibly 
true that it will not happen, yet may happen, 
in a ſenſe not very unlike that in which the 
Deity has a power of deviating from rectitude ; 
or creating, for inſtance, a miſerable world, or 
of deſtroying the * world after a ſuppoſed pro- 
miſe not to deſtroy it. 

But diſmiſſing this ſubject ; let us now apply 


* Or the certainty here meant may infinitely exceed even 
this, for the probability of an event's happening may be not as 


l : I 1 
— raiſed to the mb power, or "YE which is that now 
' 
f n 


mentioned, but as —z which expreſſes the probability of 


a 
* 
throwing an infinitely infinite number of dies in the man- 


ner ſuppoſed; or it may be as . continued infinitely.— 
ES: : 
Otherwiſe thus; the probability of throwing a given 


lace of a die of 1 ſaces is — - of throwing it » times 
F f 2 count 
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the account which has been in this treatiſe, of 
the nature and ſubject- matter of morality, to 


another Queſtion of conſiderable importance 


relating to the Deity ; I mean, the Queſtion 


* whether all his moral attributes are reducible | 
ve to benevolence, or whether this includes the 


«© whole of his character.“ 
It has been ſhewn that the negative is true 


of inferior beings, and in general, that virtue 
is by no means reducible to benevolence. If 


the obſervations made to this purpoſe are juſt, 


the queſtion now propoſed is at once determin- | 
ed, Abſolute and eternal rectitude, or a te- 


gard to what is in all caſes moſt fit and righte- 


ous, is properly the ſole principle of the divine 


1 

without failing—z ; of throwing it an times without failing 
1 5 Co 

1 of throwing it I ſubſtituting N for 2 


: Thoſe who are acquainted with the doctrine of chances, 


as taught by mathematicians, will eaſily underſtand this, 


If any diſlike the word infinite as uſed here and above, 
they may ſubſtitute the word indefinite in its room, which 
will anſwer my purpoſe as well, and render all more cali 


conceivable, ; 
The analogy I have here inſiſted on anſwers, I think, de 


end of an illuſtration with great exactneſs, and on this ach 
count, I hope, I ſhall be excuſed, if it ſhould appear to had 
any thing in it too low for ſuch a ſubject, or, if I have it 
preſented it in a manner which may not be entirely proper. 


condud 


Se. 


le 
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conduct, and the ultimate guide of his power. 
In this goodreſs is firſt and principally included. 
But goodneſs and rectitude, how far ſoever they 
may coincide, are far from being entirely iden- 
tical, The former reſults from the latter, and 
is but a part of it. Which therefore ſtands 
firſt in the divine mind, and which ſhould give 
way, ſuppoſing an interference ever poſſible, 
can (one would think) admit of no controverſy. 
For will any perſon ſay, that it is not becauſe it 
is right, that the Deity promotes the happineſs 
of his creatures; or that he would promote it 
in any inſlances, or in any manner, wherein it 
would be wrong to promote it ? — Such rea- 
ſonings and ſuppoſitions will, I know, appear 
very abſurd to ſome : But it 1s certain they are 
not abſurd, unleſs it muſt be taken for granted, 
that right ſignifies only conduciveneſs fo pre- 
pollent bappineſs *, or that nothing but ſuch 
conduciveneſs can at any time render one action 
morally better than another. 


It muſt however be admitted, that the cha- 


racter of God is much more nearly reducible 


« * The righteouſneſs and goodneſs of actions is not the 


© fame notion with their tendency to univerſal happineſs, or 


flowing from the deſire of it. This latter is the higheſt 
«* ſpecies of the former. Our moral ſenſe has alſo other 
immediate objects of approbation, &c.” Dr. Hutcheſon's 
fiftem of moral phileſophy, Book ii. Chap. iii, Sect. ii. 

f 3 to 
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to goodneſs, than that of any inferior beings.— 
What I mean will be better underſtood, if we 
make the the ſuppoſition of a fo/itary being + 
not perfectly happy, but capable of acquiring 
happineſs for himſelf, and improving in it; and 
afterwards conſider, into how narrow a com- 
paſs the obligations of ſuch a being would be 
brought. Having by the ſuppoſition no con- 
nexion with any other reaſonable being, what 
could require his attention, befides his own in- 
tereſt ? What elſe could he calmly and delibe- 
rately propoſe to himſelf as the end which it 
would be rigbt for him conſtantly to aim at? 
The exerciſe of gratitude, benevolence, juſtice, 
and veracity, would be impoſſible to him ; and 
every duty would vaniſh, except that of pru- 
dence, or a wiſe, ſteady, and regular purſuit of 
his own higheſt good and pefection? 

If now we change the ſuppoſition, ang con- 
ſider a being, ſuch as the Deity, who is per- 
fectiy bappy in himſelf, abſolutely ſupreme and 
independent, and the creator of all things; will 
it not evidently appear, that he can have no- 
thing to employ his power, and no end to carry 


+ The ſame ſuppoſition is made but argued upon diffe- 
rently, in ar ingenious pamplet, but very ſcarce, intitled Di. 
vine Benevolence, or an attempt to prove that the principal end 
of the divine providence aud government, is the happineſs of bi- 

*eaturts, printed for Noon, 1751. 
on 
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on, different from the good of bis creatures? 
As all the views, ſtudies and endeavours of the 
ſolitary being we ſuppoſed, neceſſarily terminate 
in limſelf; the contrary muſt be true of this 
being. To him others muſt be all; and the 
care of their intereſts, the due adjuſiment of 
their ſtates among themſelves, and the right 
adminiſtration of their affairs muſt compre- 
hend the principles and views of all his actions. 
As he can have no ſuperior, 1s ſelf-ſufficient, 
and incapable of having any private end to 
carry on, it is wholly inconceivable, what, be- 
ſides a diſpoſition to communicate bliſs, could 
engage him at fir/# to produce any thing, or 
what afterwards can influence him to continue 
the exerciſe of his infinite power and perfec- 
tions, in preſerving and directing the beings he 
has made, beſides ſome regard to their good, 
or ſome reaſons taken from their circumſtances 
and wants. | 

Happineſs is an object of eſſential and eternal 
value. The fitneſs of communicating it, gave birth 
to the creation. It was for this the world was 
produced, and for this it is continued and govern= 
ed, Beauty and order, which have been ftrange- 
ly repreſented as of equa], nay ſuperior value, 
are chiefly to be regarded as ſubſervient to this, 
and ſeem incapable of being propoſed as pro- 


f 4 per 
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per and diſtinct ends of action. How triflingly real 
employed would that being appear to us, who mir 
| ſhould devote his time and ſtudies to the nec 
making of regular forms, and ranging inanimate or c 
objects into the moſt perfect ſtate of order and ſure 
ſymmetry, without any further view? What in 
would be the worth or importance of any ſyſtem anc 
of mere matter, however beautifully diſpoſed ; | 
or, of an univerſe in which were diſplayed the cel 
moſt exquiſite workmanſhip and ſkill, and the g01 
moſt conſummate harmony and proportion of ord 
parts, but which, at the ſame time, had not a anc 
ſingle being in it that enjoyed pleaſure, or that and 
could perceive its beauty ? Such an univerſe mi 
would be equivalent to juſt nothing *. ju 
But while we thus find it neceſſary to con- im 
clude, that Goodneſs is the principle from which of 
the Deity created, and Happineſs the end for dif 
which he preſerves the world, and directs and mi 
ſuperintends all its affairs; we ought, in ho- att 
nour to this goodneſs, never to forget, that it ſp! 
is not a mere phyſical propenſion, but a principle he 
founded in reaſon, and guided by reaſon, and na 
eſſentially free in all its operations. Were not vo 
this true of it, or were it a blind propenſion it at 
the divine nature which has no foundation in g7 
See wiſdem the fir ft ſpring of all ipn inthe Deity, by Mr. f 
Grove. 5 


reaſon 


— 
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reaſon and wiſdom, to which theſe are entirely 
miniſterial, and which from the ſame natural 
neceſſity by which the divine nature is eternal 
or omnipreſent, produces all its effects, we could 
ſurely perceive no moral worth or perfection 
in it, nor eſteem it at all an object of gratitude 
and praiſe, 

Happineſs is the end, and the only end con- 
ceivable by us, of the divine providence and 
government : But he purſues this end in ſub- 
ordination to rectitude, and by thoſe methods 
and ways only, which rectitude requires. Juſtice 
and Veracity are right as well as goodneſs, and 
muſt alſo be aſcribed to the Deity. — By 
Juſtice here I mean principally diſtributive juſtice, 
impartiality and equity in determining the ſtates 
of all beings, and a conſtant regard to their 
different moral qualifications in all the-com- 
munications of happineſs to them. Tis this 
attribute of the Deity we mean, when we 
ſpeak of his ſpotleſs holineſs and purity. From 
hence, ariſes the everlaſting repugnancy of his 
nature to all immorality, his loving and fa- 
vouring virtue, and making it the unchange- 
able law of his creation and the univerſal 


ground and condition of happineſs under his 


government. It would, I think, be a very dan- 
gerous error to conſider goodneſs in God as 


unaccom- 
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: 
* 
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unaccompanied with juſtice, or as undirected 
by juſtice in its exerciſe. Divine benevolence 
(as far as it regards moral and reaſonable be- 
ings) is a diſpoſition, not to make all indiſcri— 
minately happy in any poſſible way, but to 
make the faithful, the pious, the holy, and up- 
right happy. 

That ju/tice is not merely a mode of good- 
neſs, or an inſtance of its taking the moſt ef- 
fectual method to accompliſh its end; or that 
the whole reaſon why God favours virtue 
and puniſhes vice, is not their contrary effects 
on the welfare of the world, I have endeavour- 
ed particularly to ſhew in the fourth chapter, 
where I treated of good and ill-deſert *. 

Again; Veracity is another principle of 
rectitude, not reducible to goodneſs and of 
great conſequence, which directs the actions of 


* Some men ſeem to think the only character of the 
& author of nature to be that of ſimple, abſolute, benevo- 
* lence. This conſidered as a principle of action and infinite, 
<« is a diſpoſition to produce the greateſt poſſible happineſs 
« without regard to perſons behaviour, otherwiſe than as 
& ſuch regard would produce higher degrees of it. And 
6 ſuppoling this to be the only character of God, veracity, 
« and juſtice in him, would be nothing but benevolence 
& conducted by wiſdom. Now ſurely this ought not to 
© be aſſerted unleſs it can be proved, for we ſhould ſpeak 
«& with cautious reverence upon ſuch a ſubject.” See But- 
ler's Analagy, part I. Chap. iii, 


the 
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the Deity, and by which all the exertions of 
his goodneſs are conducted and regulated. 

There is nothing unreaſonable in believing 
it poſſible, that falſhood and deceit may fre- 
quently have equal aptitude to produce happi- 
neſs and obtain the divine ends, with truth 
and faithfulneſs. Suppoſing then this ſhould, 
in any circumſtances of the world, happen, 
tis ſurely not to be doubted but that God 
would prefer the latter. If this is denied; if 
it is indeed true, that, excluſive of conſequen- 
ces, there is nothing to chuſe between theſe, 
nothing right in the one, or wrong in the o- 
ther, what can we depend on? How ſhall we 
know that God has not actually choſe the me- 
thods of falſhood and general deception ? What 
regard can we pay to any declarations from 
him, or to any indications of his mind and 
will? Great muſt be our perplexity, if we are 
to wait for a ſatisfactory ſolution of ſuch 
doubts, till we can make out, that ſuch are 
the circumſtances of our ſtate and of the 
world, that it can never be equally advanta- 
geous to us to deceive us; eſpecially, as expe- 
rience and obſervation ſhew us in numberleſs 
inſtances, that an end may be obtained, and 
often moſt expeditiouſly and effectually, by 
deviating from truth. 


But; 
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But though we are thus to conceive of God Wl the « 


as juſt and true, as well as good ; juſtice and WM ther: 
truth, tis manifeſt, could never engage him to but 
create. They ſuppoſe beings actually exiſting Wl « wc 
endowed with reaſon and moral capacities, and hene 
expreſs a certain manner of acting towards vide. 
them, or the methods in which their happi- boly, 
neſs is to be purſued, and the terms on the F 


performance of which it muſt be ſuſpended. fon, 
It is, beſides, rather properer to ſay, that WI ofter 
they direct, than that they limit the divine Ml tice; 


goodneſs ; for they are by no means inconſiſt- Deit 
ent with the moſt unlimited communications diffe 
of happineſs, or the exerciſe of everlaſting, in- tion: 
fintte beneficence. bute 


It will not be amiſs further to obſerve, tho MW ly, 
there may be no great occaſion for it, that, The 


from the manner in which I have all along ex- ¶ of t. 
preſſed myſelf, a careful reader may eaſily ſee, | 

that I am guilty of nothing like an inconſiſt- I 
ency, in denying that the moral attributes of W <xat 
God are reſolvable into benevolence, at the tura 


| ſame time that I affirm, happineſs to be the MW evi 
end, and, in all probability, the only end, W hav 
for which he created and governs the world. mor 
| — Happineſs is the end of his government; ] 
| but it is happineſs, 1 have ſaid, in ſubor- bee; 
dination to rectitude: Tis the happineſs of MW plie 

| 7, the | 
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the virtuous and good, preferably to that of o- 
thers: Tis happineſs obtained, not in any way, 
but conſiſtently with juſtice and veracity. In 
g word; we may admit that goodneſs compre- 
d hends the whole divine moral character, pro- 
ds vided we underſtand by it, a reaſonable, ſincere, 
-h, and juſt goodneſs. 
2E Finally; it is neceſſary for us, on this occa- 
fon, to recollect, that though it be proper, and 
at often unavoidable, to ſpeak of goodneſs, juſ- 
ec WM tice; and veracity, as different attributes of the 
- WI Deity ; yet they are different only as they are 


Is different views, inſtances, effects, or manifeſta- 
tons of one ſimple, ſupreme principle or attri- 

bute, which includes and governs all ; name- 
0 ly, everlaſting wiſdom, refitude, or reaſon. 


t, Theſe reflexions ſhall ſuffice on the character 
of the Deity, 


I ſhall now proceed, in the ſame manner, to 
examine the other principles and facts of Na- 
tural religion; and to point out the peculiar 
evidences for them, ariſing from the account I 
have given of the nature and foundation of 
morals. é 

In the moral character of God, as it has 
been juſt explained and proved, is clearly im- 
plied his moral government; or that he re- 

quires 
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quires all his reaſonable creatures to practise 
virtue, and connects with it the effects of his 
beneficence to them. — Between the actions 
and characters of reaſonable beings there is 2 
real, moral difference. This difference, he 
who knows all things, muſt know perfedly 
and completely. Good actions and good cha. 
racters he muſt regard as good. To regard 
them as good is to approve them; and to ap- 
prove them is to prefer them, to will them, 
and to be diſpoſed to favour them. — Evil 
actions and evil characters, on the contrary, he 
, perceives as evil; which is to d//approve them, 
and to be diſpoſed to diſcountenance them, 
Tis contradictory then to think, that the evil 
and the good are equally the objects of his 
benevolent regard ; and moſt unreaſonable to 
doubt, whether they will be differently treat- 
ed by him. — As ſure as it is that God knows 
what virtue and vice are; ſo ſure is it that he 
delights in.the one, and forbids the other ; and 
that he will regulate and meaſure all his diftri- 
butions of good, according to the reſpective de- 
grees of them in his creatures. What is love 
and of good deſert, he cannot but /ove and 
diſtinguiſh, What is hateful and of ill deſert, 
he cannot but be diſpleaſed with and puniſh. 
Tis ſelf-evident that virtue 6ghf to be happier 
| than 
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than vice; and we may be very confident, 
that what ought to be, the univerſal, governing 
mind will take care /hall be. If the ſtate of the 
world, and of every individual in it, 1s deter- 
mined invariably according to right, and this 
is one principle of righf, © that all beings 
« ſhould receive aCeording to their works; 
tis certain, that no events or facts, contradic- 
tory to this, can ever take place in the world. 

All this will be greatly confirmed and illuſ- 
trated, if we conſider how reaſonable it is to 
think, that it muſt be acceptable to God, that 
his intelligent creatures ſhould direct their ac- 


tions by thoſe rules of goodneſs, juſtice, and 


righteouſneſs, by which he directs his own ac- 
tions, In truth, it cannot be leſs neceſlary, 
that he ſhould require his ſubjes and chil- 
dren to do what is right, than it is that he 


ſhould himſelf do what is right. The lau of 


truth muſt be the law of the God of truth. 
Thoſe duties which ariſe from the relations in 
which he has placed us, it muſt be his will 
that we ſhould diſcharge. Thoſe moral dif- 
ferences and obligations, which have their 
foundation in his nature, cannot be counter- 
acted without counteracting his nature. And 
ſo far as we have contracted habits of vice, ſo 
far have we eſtabliſhed in our natures a con- 

trariety 
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trariety to his, and alienated ourſelves from 
the fountain of all perfection and good. What 
can be plainer than theſe things? What may 
we not queſtion, if we can queſtion, whether 
God is pleaſed to ſee his creatures carrying on 
the ſame end which he carries on, acting by 
the ſame rule, and conforming themſelves to 
the dictates of that reaſon, of which he is 
himſelf the eternal ſource ? Muſt he not have 
a particular complacency in thoſe who bear 
his own image? And is it poſſible that he 
ſhould not diſtinguiſh them from others? Or 
is it conceivable that he will permit any to be 
happy in a courſe of oppoſition to him, or to 
ſuffer by endeavouring, in the beſt manner 
they can, to obey and reſemble him? 

In ſhort, if there is an intelligent and rea- 
ſonable Being at the head of all, who made 
things what they are; if moral good and evil, 
Juſtice and injuſtice, are real, immutable things, 


and not mere names or fancies; if there is a 


law of righteouſneſs which the Deity regards, 
and according to which he always acts, and 
conducts all events; if virtue deſerves well, 
and is eſſentially worthy of encouragement, and 
vice deſerves ill, and is eflentiallywortby of pu- 
niſhment ; if theſe things are true, it muſt be 
juſt as true, that the lots of the virtuous and 

vicious 
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n vicious will be different; that God is for the 
at one, and againſt the other; or, that the admi- 
y niſtration of the world is ſtrictly moral and 


er righteous, 

n This concluſion might be further proved, 
y from the conſideration of the different effects 
to virtue and vice neceſſarily have on the ſtate and 


is welfare of the world. Virtue, by the nature 
ve of it, tends to promote order and bliſs ; vice is 
ar directly ſubverſive of theſe. Goodneſs, there- 
fore, joins with juſlice in requiring, that the one 
ſhould univerſally and for ever be encoura- 
ged under the divine government, and the o- 
ther diſcouraged and puniſhed, 

Let it now be carefully conſidered here, 
that if it ſhould appear, that, in the preſent 
world, virtue and vice are not diſtinguiſhed in 
the manner, which theſe obſervations and rea- 
ſonings require; the unavoidable conſequence 
muſt be, that“ there is a future ſtate. —How 
this matter ſtands, and wherein the force of 
this inference lies, are points which deſerve 
particular examination; and this is what I ſhall 
now enter upon. 


On the one hand, it muſt be granted, that, 
in general, virtue is the preſent good, and vice 
the preſent ill of men; and that we ſee enough 

G g 1 
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in the preſent ſtate, without having recourſe to 
any abſtract arguments, to ſatisfy us which of 
theſe the Deity favours, and to point out to us 
the beginnings of a moral government. — But, 
on the other hand, it is no leſs evident, that 
we now perceive but the beginnings of ſuch a 
government ; that it is by no means carried to 
that degree of perfection, to which we have 
reaſon to expect it will be carried; and that 
the rules of diſtributive juſtice are far from be- 
ing univerſally and ſtrictly kept to. In what 
falls under our obſervation of the plan of 
providence with reſpect to mankind, there is 
plainly a preparation for, and a reference or 
tendency to, ſomewhat further; and without 
admitting that there is really ſomewhat further, 
it appears, in ſeveral reſpects, broken and un- 
accountable. 

Virtue tends to produce much greater hap- 
pineſs than it now actually produces, and vice 
to produce much greater miſery. Theſe con- 
trary tendencies neither do nor can, during the 
ſhort period of this life, in any inſtance, pro- 
duce their full effects: And often they are 
prevented from taking the effect they might, 
and generally do take, by many obſtacles ariſing 
from the wickedneſs of men, and other cauſe 


of a kind plainly temporary, and which can- 


not 
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not be reckoned natural or neceſſary. How 
reaſonably may we preſume, that tendencies 
thus interrupted and oppoſed, and yet ſo inſe- 
parable from virtue and vice, and ſo eſſential 
to the conſtitution of things, will, ſome time 
or other, iſſue in their genuine effects ? They 
declare to us evidently the ſentiments and pur- 
poſe of him who made the world what it is. 
And can we think, that theſe will prove at laſt 
vain and ineffetual ? Will nature be diſap- 
pointed in its aim, or has this part of its con- 
ſtitution no meaning, or a falſe meaning ? 
Though virtue always tends to happineſs, 
and though it is the nature of it to advance our 
happineſs, and to better our condition, in pro- 
portion to the degree in which we poſleſs it; 
yet ſuch is the ſtate of things here below, that 
the event frequently proves otherwiſe. Tis 
impoſſible to ſurvey the world, or to recollect 
the hiſtory of it, without being convinced of 
this. There is not the leaſt probability, that 
all men are conſtantly, univerſally, and inva- 
riably more or leſs eaſy and happy, as they are 
more or leſs conſcientious and upright. How 
often has virtue been oppreſſed and perſecuted, 
while vice has proſpered and flouriſhed? 
Good men may have a diſpoſition to an unrea- 


ſonable and perplexing (crupuloſity, or to 
1 lowneſs 


> | 
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lowneſs of ſpirits and melancholy, and by theſe 
means may be rendered ignorant of their own 
characters, and live in, perpetual diſtruſt and 
terror : Or they may entertain falſe notions of 
religion and the Deity, which may give them 
the greateſt anxiety and trouble, and take a- 
way from them all the joys that would other- 
wiſe have attended their goodneſs. And are 
ſuch men, or others, who, perhaps, through 
their parents faults, or thoſe of their education, 
carry about with them diſeaſed bodies, and 
languiſh away life under pain and ſickneſs, or 
who are harraſſed and defamed for their inte- 
grity, driven away from all that is dear to 
them, and obliged to ſpend their days in a 
ſtate of conſtant war with external difficulties, 
in want, in poverty, or in an 2ngur/ition ; are 
theſe perſons, I ſay, equally happy with many 
others, who, though not more virtuous, may 
nevertheleſs be exempted from all ſuch trials 
and miſeries? Or, indeed, are they equally 
happy with many vicious perſons, who ſwim 
with the current of the world ; comply with 
its cuſtoms ; deny themſelves nothing they can 
procure conſiſtently with a tolerably good name 
amongſt their neighbours ; are caſt into the 
moſt affluent, external circumſtances; enjoy 
health and vigour of body, and tempers natu- 

rally 
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rally eaſy and gay; live in a ſtate of habitual 
thoughtleſſneſs about what may happen to 
them hereafter, or entertain opinions poſſibly 
that fill them with preſumption and falſe hopes; 
and at laſt die without concern or remorſe ? 
Have there never been any inſtances of this 
kind? Does it never, or does it ſe/dom happen, 
that the very honeſty of perſons ſubjects them 
to peculiar difficulties and inconveniencies, at 
the ſame tirae that prevarication and diſho- 
neſty make their way to caſe, and honour and 
plenty ? 

Indeed, all things conſidered, this world ap- 
pears fitted rather to be a ſchool for the edu- 
cation and improvement of virtue, than a ſta- 
tion of honour and happineſs to it; and the 
courſe of human affairs is favourable to it more 
by training it up and exerciſing it, than by re- 
warding it. Though, in equal circumſtances, 
it has always greatly the advantage over vice, 
and 1s alone ſufficient to overbalance many and 
great inconveniencies; yet it would be very 
extravagant to pretend, that it is at preſent 
completely, and without exception, its own re- 
ward and happineſs ; that it is alone ſufficient 
to overbalance all poſſible diſadvantages and evils 
of body, mind, and eſtate; or that, for ex- 
ample, a man who, by baſe but private me- 
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thods, has ſecured a good eſtate, and afterwards 
enjoys it for many years with moderation, diſ- 
cretion, and credit, has leſs pleaſure than ano- 
ther, who, by his benevolencer or integrity, has 
brought himſelf to a dungeon or a ſtake, or 


who lives in perplexity, labour, felf-denial, tor- 


ture of body, and melancholy of mind. It 
may, tis true, be juſtly ſaid, that virtue, tho 
in the moſt diſtreſſed circumſtances, is infi- 
nitely preferable to vice in the moſt proſperous, 
and that expiring in flames, is to be de- 
fired and choſen, rather than the greateſt wa- 
ges of iniquity . But the meaning of this 
is not, that virtue, in ſuch circumſtances, is 
more profitable than vice, or attended with 


* No one can think this aſſertion in any degree incon- 
ſiſtent or extravagant, who does not hold that virtue is 
good, and eligible, and obligatory, only as the means of 
private pleaſure, and that nothing elſe can be an object of 
defire and preference. Upon this ſuppoſition, indeed, the 
very notion of parting with life, or of reſigning an enjoy- 
ment or good, to preſerve innocence, or for the ſake of 
virtue, would imply a contradiction. For being obliged to 
nothing, and thereſore nothing being our duty, but that 
by which we ſhall obtain ſome overbalance of pleaſure; 
what would otherwiſe have been right becomes 1rong, 
when we are to be, in any meaſure, on the whole loſers by 
it. So that, on theſe principles, it would be not virtue or 
duty, but vice and guilt, for a man to conſent to give up 
one hour's life, or the /eaf? degree of preſent, enjoyment or 
happineſs, to procure the greateſt bleſſings for all mankind, 
ſuppoſing no future ſtate. See chap, VI. page 185, &c. 
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greater pleaſure ; but that it is of intrinſcł 
worth, excellence, and obligation; that it is 
to be choſen and purſued for itſelf, independ- 
ently of its utility; or that it remains deſirable 
and amiable above all other objects, when 
ſtripped of every emolument, and in the great- 
eſt degree afflicted and oppreſſed. 

What has been laſt ſaid leads us to a fur- 
ther obſervation on the ſtate of virtue and vice 
in the preſent world, which deſerves particular 
notice ; and that is, that the moſt worthy cha- 
racters are ſo far, in the preſent ſtate of things, 
from always enjoying the higheſt happineſs, 
that they are ſometimes the greateſt ſufferers ; 
and the moſt vicious the leaſt unhappy. A 
perſon who facrifices his life, rather than re- 
nounce his faith, violate his conſcience, or be- 
tray his country, gives up all poſſibility of any 
preſent reward, and loſes the more in propor- 
tion as his virtue is more noble and glo- 
rious. 

But, in the ordinary courſe of life, there 
are circumſtances which ſubj & the beſt men 
to pains and ſufferings, which all others muſt 
be ſtrangers to. The greater their virtue is, 
the higher ideas they have of virtue, and the 
more difficult tis for them to attain to that 
degree of it they with for; the more anxiety 
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they feel about the ſtate of their own characters; 
the more concerned they muſt be for paſt mil. 
carriages ; the more ſenſible of their own im- 


perfections; the more ſcrupulous and tender 


their conſciences are, and the more ſuſceptible 
of pain and diſtreſs from the ſmalleſt deviati- 
ons and infirmities, For this reaſon, it may, 
I believe, be ſafely ſaid, that the infirmi- 
ties and failures of the beſt men often give them 
more unealineſs, than all the indulged vices and 
crimes of ſome wicked men. Be this however 
as it will, it can ſcarcely be denied with reſpect 
to wickedneſs, that it would very frequently 
be much better for a man, (1 mean, more for 
his own preſent peace and quiet) to be tho- 
roughly wicked than partially ſo. A man who 
loves virtue without uniformly practiſing it, 
who poſſeſſes many good diſpoſitions, and is 
ſufficiently convinced of the danger and malig- 
nity of all vice, to cauſe him heartily to deteſt 
it, and in ſome inſtances, to avoid it, but not 
enough to prevent his being, in other in/tances, 
driven by ſtrong unconquered paſſions into the 
commiſſion of it; ſuch a perſon muſt doubtleſs 
be very miſerable. He poſſeſſes neither virtue 
nor vice enough to give him any reſt or eaſe. 
He is the ſeat of a conſtant inteſtine war, al- 
ways full of vexation with himſelf, and torn 
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and diſtracted between contending paſſions and 
deſires. Till reaſon is effectually conquered 
and ſubdued, it will be on all occaſions en- 
deavouring to regain the throne, and raiſing 
inſurrections and tumults in the mind. The 
greater power it retains, where it 1s not ſuffered 
to lead and govern, the greater diſturbances it 
muſt produce, and the ſeverer torments it muſt 
inflict. 

'Tis worth adding, that in much the ſame 
condition with this now deſcribed, is a vicious 
perſon, during the firſt period of his reforma- 
tion. The pangs of remorſe and ſelf-reproach, 
the laſhes and ſtings of an awakened con- 
ſcience, and the painful ſtruggles with evil ha- 
bits and paſſions yet craving and violent, can- 
not but for ſome time give him unſpeakable 
trouble, and prevent his experiencing the peace 
and happineſs naturally reſulting from virtue : 
And if we ſuppoſe him taken away from life 
before he has completed what he has begun 
and attained a ſettled virtuous character, 
it will be true of him, that he has only been 
the more miſerable for his change: And 
yet, ſurely, for every thing good in a man, 
it is fit he ſhould be the better rather than 
worſe. 


If 
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If now, on the other hand, we conſider the 
condition of the obſtinately and thoroughly 
vicious, we ſhall find it to be very different, 
The more the power of reaſon within them is 
weakened, the leſs troubleſome it muſt prove, 
The nearer they are to being paſt feeling, be 
leſs they muſt feel. And, in general, u 
obſerve, that the moſt wicked endure t 
uneaſineſs from the checks of conic: 
tend the leaſt to-woral and religious conc 
ations, are leaſt ſenſible of ſhame and inſa- 
my, practice moſt readily and effectually the 
arts of ſelf-deceit, and thus may eſcape many 
of the ſharpeſt miſeries &d of vice, 
which had they been leſs obdurate, they mul 
have ſuffered, 

With what evidence now do theſe things 
point out to us a future ſtate, . and prove this 
life to be connected with another ? Shall we, 
rather than receive this concluſion, retreat to 


Atheiſm, and deny that a being perfeciiy rea- 


ſonable governs all things? Shall we aſcribe 
want of power or want of goodneſs to the 
Deity ? or muſt we maintain that it does not 
follow from his being himſelf righteous and 
good, that he approves and will ſupport righte- 
ouſneſs and goodneſs, and diſtinguiſh between 


thoſe who do his will, and imitate his goodnels, 
2 and 
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and thoſe who do not ? If nothing is to be ex- 
pected beyond this world, at the ſame time, that 
in all other inſtances, infinite wiſdom appears in 
the order of nature, the aſpect of human affairs 
i unaccountable; no ſuitable proviſion is made 
for many different caſes amongſt men ; no re- 
markable manifeſtation is ſeen of the divine 
holineſs ; the moſt noble and excellent of all 
objects, that on which the welfare of the crea- 
tion depends, and which raiſes beings to the 
neareſt reſemblance of the Deity, is left with- 
out any adequate ſupport ; ſome of the moſt 
vile and abandoned amongſt mankind go un- 
puniſhed, and ſome of the worthieſt paſs thro' 
exiſtence without any peculiar effects of the 
divine love to them, nay, are ſometimes ſuffer- 
ed to ſtruggle with the greateſt difficulties, and 
to undergo the hardeſt fate. Are theſe things 
poſſible under the Divine government? Can it 
be conceived, that the wiſdom and equity of 
providence ſhould fail only in the article of 
virtue? That here, where we ſhould expect the 
exacteſt order, there ſhould be really the leaſt 
of it? But, acknowledge the reference of this 
ſcene to a future and infinitely more important 


ſcene, and all is clear; every difficulty is re- 


moved, and every irregularity vaniſhes. A plain 
and rational account offers itſelf of all the ſtrange 
phenomena 
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phenomena in human life; and we ſee, that 
things could not poſſibly have been otherwiſe 
than we find them. —'Tis of little conſequence, 
how much at any time virtue ſuffers and vice 
triumphs here, if hereafter the one is to be 
crowned with a happy immortality, and the 0. 


ther to be condemned to miſery and death. Nay, * 
as this world is the whole portion of a viciouz | 


man, it may be ſometimes proper, that he 
ſhould be permitted to enjoy it; and alſo that, 
for the contrary reaſon, a good man ſhould be 
ſuffered to endure its pains and calamities ; 
which may very well happen, at the ſame time, 
that God leaves not himſelf without abundant 
witneſs to the reaſon of our minds and in the 
general courſe of things, and the frame of our 
natures, of his perfectly moral and righteous 
diſpoſition and character. 

A moral plan of government muſt be car- 
ried into execution gradually and flowly thro 
ſeveral ſucceſſive ſteps and periods. Before 
retribution there muſt be probation and dil- 
cipline. Rewards and puniſhments require, 
that antecedently to them, ſufficient time and 
opportunities ſhould be given to beings to ren- 
der themſelves proper objects of them, to ſhew 
what they are, and to form and diſplay theit 
characters; during which time it is neceſſatj 
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that things ſhould be diſtributed in ſome mea- 
ſure promiſcuouſly, and one event often hap- 
pen to the good and the bad. Were every 
fingle action. immediately upon being perform- 
ed, to be followed with its proper and full re- 
ward or puniſhment ; were the preſent world 
the ſtage of vengeance for wickedneſs, and 
were goodneſs always at eaſe and proſperous 
in it; the characters of men could never be 
formed ; virtue would be rendered intereſted 
and mercenary ; ſome of the moſt important 
branches of it could never be practiſed ; ad- 
verſity, generally its beſt friend, would be to- 
tally excluded from it ; and all thoſe trials 
would be removed which are requiſite to train 
it up to due maturity and perfection. Thus, 
would the whole plan and proceſs of a moral 
government be deſtroyed, its purpoſes and 
ſcheme defeated, and all things thrown into 
confuſion. Can we then make thoſe very 
fats objections to the ſuppoſition of a perfect 
moral government in nature, which, as man- 
kind is conſtituted, appear ſo plainly neceſſary 
to it, and ſuch as, if we reaſoned rightly, we 
muſt have before- hand expected? Should we 
from preſent inequalities, draw concluſions ſub- 
verſive of the moſt evident principles of reaſon, 
though we ſee the conſtitution of the world 

| and 
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and the natural tendencies of things to be ſuch 
as will, if they are allowed proper time and 
ſcope for operating, neceſſarily exclude them, 
and ſet all things right? Is it reaſonable to 
give up the wiſdom and righteouſneſs of the 
univerſal mind, to contradict our cleareſt no- 
tions of things, and to acknowledge errors in 
the adminiſtration of the Deity, notwithſtand- 
ing innumerable appearances in the frame of the 
world of his infinite power and perfection, ra- 
ther than receive a plain, eaſy, and natural ſup- 
poſition, which is ſuggeſted to us in innume- 
rable ways, which mankind in all ages have re- 
ceived, and which is agreeable to all our beſt 
ſentiments and wiſhes ? 

No one would doubt, whether a piece of 
workmanſhip or production of art, ſuppoſed to 
be accidentally diſcovered and entirely new to 
us, was made for a particular uſe ; provided 
the plan and ſtructure of it plainly anſwered 
to ſuch a uſe, and the ſuppoſition of this uſe of 
it explained every thing in it that would other- 
wiſe be diſproportioned and unaccountable, 
and made it appear throughout regular and 
beautiful, What would be more perverſe than 
obſtinately to deny that it was intended for ſuch 
a uſe ; and, in conſequence of this, contrary 


to undeniable marks of the moſt maſterly hand 
and 
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and the greateſt {kill in various parts of it, to 
maintain it to be the work of ſome bungling 
artiſt, who either had not &nowledge, or not 
prrver enough, to make it more perfect? 

Again, how unreaſonable would it be to aſ- 
ſert, that a particular paſſage in a book which 
ſeemed ſtrange or difficult to us, was nonſenſe 
or blaſphemy, when an obvious and natural ſenſe 
of it offered itſelf to us, which the whole con- 
text in which it ſtood not only allowed but 
required, which the turn of the paſſage itſelf 
pointed out to us, and which rendered it of 2 
piece with the wiſdom apparent in other parts 
of the book, and agreeable to what previouſly 
we had the beſt reaſon to believe concerning 
the character and abilities of the author ? 

I have thought it neceſſary to obſerve theſe 
things, with a particular view to thoſe who 
are fearful of allowing any thing * irre- 
gular in the preſent diſtribution of happineſs 
and miſery, from an apprehenſion that the con- 
ſequence mult be the taking away our evidence 
for a perfect order in nature, and the wiſdom 


*I mean what would be irregular were this life unre- 
lated to another. Tis an obvious truth, which *tis ſtrange 
any ſhould overlook, that a thing which is perfectly right 
and juſt, when conſidered in its relations to the whole to 


which it belongs, may be quite otherwiſe, when conſidered 
by itſelf, or as a detached part 


and 
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and equity of providence. There would be 
much more reaſon than there is for ſuch an ap- 
prehenſion, were effects the /ole foundation of 
all our knowledge of the Deity. In reality, it 
would be impoſſible to know what to believe, 
or to avoid compleat Atheiſm, were what ſome 
have aſſerted on this head true. Thus, ſhould 
it be aſked, why, from a view of what lies be- 
fore us of the conſtitution, laws, 'and order of 
the divine government, we may not gather 
what will be hereafter under it, as well as we 
may in other caſes collect what is unknown 
from what is known ; infer, for inſtance, the 
whole meaning of a perſon from hearing only a 
part of what he ſaid : Should this, I ſay, be aſk- 
ed, it would be replied, that in the laſt caſe our 
inſerence would be founded plainly on a previous 
acquaintance with the ſpeaker, with language, 
and the general manner in which men ule it to 
expreſs their ſentiments ; that, independent of 
ſuch acquaintance, ſuppoſing we underftood the 
meaning of the particular words we heard, we 
could not infer any thing from them beyond 
the ideas they immediately conveyed, or have 
the leaſt reaſon to ſuſpect any further ideas or 
intention in the ſpeaker ; ; and that in like man- 
ner, having no previous acquaintance with the 
divine nature and government, we can know 
nothing 
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nothing more concerning them than is directly 
ſignified to us by what we obſerve of the ſtate 
of things about us, there can be no reaſon to 
think any order prevails in the creation greater 
than we at the preſent moment ſee, or to con- 
clude that the firſt cauſe poſſeſſes any powets 
and qualities in a higher degree than they are 
actually exhibited to us in what falls under our 
notice of his works. Nay, as antecedently to 
experience, we could not frame any notion up- 
on hearing particular articulate ſounds, of a 
ſpeaker, or of any ideas ſignified by them, ct 
in reality know any thing further than that 
we were conſcious of ſuch and ſuch par- 
ticular impreſſions or ſenſations ; ſo likewiſe 
with reſpe& to this viſible univerſe, it might 
be ſaid, (and much the ſame * has been ſaid) 
that being an object wholly fingular to us, 
we cannot draw any concluſions from it, or 
determine any thing concerning the nature, de- 
ſigns, and properties of its cauſe, or even ſo 
much as know that it has a cauſe. 

This is the upſhot of the principles I have 
in view, and hither, more or leſs, I think, tend 
the principles of all who derive our knowledge 


dee the Eſſay on a particular providence and future /late, 
in Mr, Hume's Phlloſephical Ehr. 
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of cauſes and effects entirely from experience, 
— But no dithculties or objections of this kind 
, can have the leaſt effect on one, who doubt; 

| not but that an account very different from that 


on which theſe diſſiculties are founded, is ty ori 
be given of the ſentiments and operations of "88 
our minds, and that the human underſtanding, * 


however it may be preceded by ſenſible in- .. 
pteſſions, take its rife from them, or be ſup- 
plied by them with the firſt occaſions of exerting WW | - 
itſelf, yet far tranſcends them “, is a faculty in- 


finitely ſuperior to all the powers of ſenſe and tic 
imagination, and a diſtinct and moſt important WW gor 
ſource of our ideas and ſentiments, by mean; * 
of which we can, independently of experience, * 
demonſtrate innumerable truths concerning evil 


many objects, of which otherwife we mult 
have been for ever ignorant. Tis the peculiar fert 
advantage of the principles. I have maintained, 


and the method of reaſoning I have uſed, that To 
they furniſh us with direct and demonſtrativeWſ ,. 4 
proofs of the truths of natural religion, and par. ſenſ, 
ticularly of the righteouſueſ and goodneſs of Ged; pow 
at the ſame time, that they are not inconſiſtent thin 
with, but, on the contrary, aid and ſupport al La 
reatonings poſleriori. fou: 

fout 


* See Chap. I. IN II. 
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I ſhall conclude this chapter, with mention- 
ing one further uſe which may be made of the 
principles maintained in this treatiſe, We may 
learn from them, I think, in the cleareſt man- 
ner, © the great importance of virtue, and evil 
of vice.” Every thing in the account I have 
oiven of morals, has a tendency to teach us 
this 

I wiſh I could here obtain the reader's par- 
ticular atterition, 2nd engage him on this occa- 
ſion to recollect carefully what virtue and vice 
are, and to conſider the following ſummary ac- 
count of the importance of the one, and the 
evil of the other. 

Virtue is of intrinſick value and good 1 
ſert, and of indiſpenſable obligation; not the 
creature of will, but neceſſary and immutable ; 
not a local or temporary thing, but as ancient 
and univerſal as the divine mind; not a mode of 


ſenſation, but everlaſting truth ; not dependent on 


power, but the director of all power. Theſe 
things it has been the principal deſign of this 
treatiſe to prove. — But further, virtue is the 
foundation of all honour and eſteem, and the 
ſource of all beauty, order, and happineſs in 


nature, It is what confers value on all the 
H h 2 other 
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other endowments and qualities of a reaſona- 
ble being, to which they ought to be abſolute- 


Jy ſubſervient, and without which the more 


eminent they are, the more hideous deformi- 
ties and the greater curſes they become. The 
uſe and influence of it are not confined to any 
one part or ſtage of our exiſtence, or to any 
particular fituation or circumſtances we can be 
in, but reach through all parts of our beings, 
and all the periods and circumſtances of them, 
Many of the endowments, talents, and powers 
we now poſſeſs, and of which we are too apt 
to be proud, will ceaſe entirely with the preſent 


fate ; but this will be our ornament and dig- 


nity in every future ſlate to which we may be 
removed. Beauly and 47 will die, learning 
will vaniſh away, and all the arts of life be 
ſoon forgot; but virtue will remain for ever. 
This unites us to the whole rational creation, 
and fits us for converting with any order of ſu- 
perior natures, and for a place in any part of 
God's works. It procures us the approbation 
and love of all wiſe and good beings, and ren- 
ders them our allies and friends. — But what is 
af unſpeakably greater conſequence is, that it 
makes God our friend, aſſimilates and unites 


our minds to his, and engages his almighty 


Power in our defence.— It is of equal weight 
$3 and 
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| and uſe amongſt all ſuperior beings as among 
us, and of the fame authority in all worlds as 
in this, The further any being is advanced in 
perfection, and the larger his ſphere of power, 
knowledge, and influence are, the greater is his 
attachment to it, and the more 1s he under its 
direction. — To ſay no more; 'tis the law of 
the whole univerſe ; it ſtands firſt in the eſti- 
mation of the Deity ; its original is his nature; 
and it is the very thing that makes him lovely. 
Such is the importance of virtue. Of what 
conſequence, therefore, is it that we practiſe 
it? — There is no argument or motive which 
is at all fitted to influence a reaſonable mind, 
which does not call us to this. One virtuous- 
diſpoſition of ſoul is preferable to the greateſt 
natural accompliſhments and abilities, and of 
more value than all the treaſures of the world. 
— If you are wiſe then, reader, ſtudy virtue, 
and contemn every thing that comes in com- 


petition with it. Remember, that nothing elſe 
deſerves one anxious thought or with. Re- 
member, that this alone is honour, glory, 
wealth, and happineſs. Secure this, and you 
ſecure every thing. Loſe this, and all 1s loſt, 


But let us next conſider Vice. To the ſame 


degree that Virtue is important and amiable, 


H h 3 this 
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this is evi] and deteſiable. Tis of eſſential ma. 
lignity and ill-deſert, the only real object of 
cenſure and blame, and the ſource of all evils, 
Other things which are called evils, ſuch 25 
diſeaſes, poverty, loſſes, and calumny, affect 
only what is external and foreign to us ; but 
they need not, except we pleaſe, diſturb our 
minds, or do the leaſt injury to what is truly 
ourſelves. But vice pierces and wounds, diforders 
and lays waſte our ſelves. It hurts not the body, the 
reputation, or fortune, but the man ; and plants 
anguiſh, uproar, and death in the foul itſelf. — 
Other evils may in the end prove to be benefits to 
us, but this is eternally and unchangeably evil; 
the bane of evety heart into which it enters; 
the certain ruin of all who do not in time reſcue 
themſelves from its dominion ; andthe ſting and 
miſery in whatever elſe afliicls us, —'Tis impo'- 
fible to conceive what it is to ſet up our own 
Wills againſt Regſon and the Divine vill, to vio- 
late the order of the world, and depart from 
thatlaw which governs all things, and by which 
the Deity acts. There is no object in natura 
io hideous and monſtrous as a reaſonable being 
defiled with guilt, living in . contradiction to 
the remonſtrances of his underſtanding, tramp- 
ling on the authority of God, and oppoſing 
himſelf to the obligations ci truth and righte- 
ouſneſs. 


But 
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But nothing is fitted to give us a deeper ſenſe 
of the dreadful nature of vice, than to conſider 
what would be the conſequences, if it became: 
prevalent through the creation, and if all be- 
ings were to throw off all regard to right and 
equity. With what groans and deſolation would 
this fill all nature? Into what a dreadful con- 
dition of anarchy and miſery, would it convert 
a fair and happy univerſe ? How ſoon would it 
blaſt the whole beauty of the divine works, and 
involve them in one univerfal midnight and 
ruin ?— Now, let it be well obſerved, that every 
inſlance of moral evil is a tendency to this. It 
is that begun which carried further would iſſue 
in it. — We cannot, therefore, indulge one ir- 
regular deſire or wrong thought, without taking 
a ſtep towards all that is terrible, without ſo 
far doing our part towards defacing the creation, 
and over-turning all law, order, and bliſs. 

What we thus, from the idea of vice, may 
ſee would be the effects of it, if univerſally pre- 
valent, we find in ſome meaſure verified by 
actual experience and fact. Into this world 


we know it has got admiſſion ; and what ha- 


vock do we ſee it has made? How has it ſpread 
its malignant effects through all nations and 
lands? *Tis not, indeed, eaſy for a benevolent 
mind to bear the proſpect here before it, or to 

H h 4 take 
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take a particular view of that flood of diſaſter 


and woe, which vice has let in upon the human 
race. From hence proceed unnumbered cala- 
mities and evils which are continually infeſting 
us, and mingling diſappointment, vexation, and 
bitterneſs with our enjoyments and comforts. 
This is the cruel enemy which renders men 
deſtructive to men; which racks the body with 
pain, and the mind with remorſe; which pro- 
duces ſtrife, faction, revenge, oppreſſion, and 
ſedition; which embroils ſociety, kindles the 
flames of war, and erects inquiſitions; which 
takes away peace from life, and hope from 
death; which brought forth death at firſt, and 
has ever ſince cloathed it with all its terrors; 
which arms nature and the God of nature a- 
gainſt us; and againſt which it has been the 
buſineſs of all ages to ſind out proviſions and 
ſecurities by various inſtitutions, forms of bo. 
vernment, decrees, and laws. 

But the effects of vice in the preſent Dee) 
however ſhocking, are nothing to what we 
have reaſon to expect will be its effects hereaf- 
ter, when the good and the bad ſhall continue 
no longer blended, (which is what occaſions 
moſt of the preſent inequalities in human af- 
fairs) when the natural tendencies of things will 
be no more interrupted in their operation; 

when 
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when the moral conſtitution of the univerſe 
will be perfected, and every one receive 


| according to what he deſerves. What the 


wrath will be which will then overtake 
vice, it may not be poſſible for us to ima 
gine. When we ſeriouſly conſider what it 
is in its nature and tendency, we can hardly 
have too dreadful apprehenſions of the puniſh- 
ment that may follow it, and the loſs we may 
ſuffer by it; or, be too anxious about extir- 
pating all the remains of it from our tempers 
and lives, and eſcaping to as great a diſtance 
as poſſible, from the danger with which it 
threatens us, 


THE 
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Have now finiſhed my deſign in this work. 

ViRTue has been all along my ſubject; 
and I know not how better to cloſe the whole, 
than by propoſing the following argument * for 
the PRACTISE of it, which, I think, deſerves the 
careful conſideration of all, but eſpecially of 
ſceptical perſons. It will, if I miſtake not, de- 
monſtrate that whatever is doubtful, tis not fo, 
whether we are obliged, in wiſdom and pru- 
dence, to ſtudy above all things to acquire a 
virtuous charaQter and temper, 

J have in the laſt chapter given an account 
of ſome of the proofs of the principal facts of 
natural religion, particularly, of a perfect moral 
government in nature, and a future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments. A great deal of other 
evidence there is, which it was out of my way 
to take any notice of. Above all, the Chr:/- 
tian Revelation confirms to us whatever we can 
gather from reaſon concerning the holineſs of 


the Deity, and the juſtice and righteouſneſs of 


his government. It promiſes eternal fe, a 


* The ſubſtance of what will be here faid was ſent by 
the Author, ſome years ago, to the writer of a weekly pa- 
per, and publiſhed. 
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»«ppy immortality to the virtuous ; and threatens 
thoſe of a contrary. character with the loſs of 
theſe, with irretrievable deſtruction, with the 


{econd death, and everlaſting puniſhment. Theſe 


things, however, I will now ſuppoſe the whole 
evidence we have not ſufficient to prove : Nay, 
I will ſuppoſe, that there is a conſiderable over- 
balance of evidence againſt them; that, for ex- 
ample, tis ten to one but they are falſe, or that 
for one argument or preſumption for them, there 
are ten equally good and ſtrong againſt them. 
And this, I ſhould think, is as far as any infi- 
delity can well carry a man. — Now, I aſſert, 
that, even on this ſuppoſition, © our obligations 
* in reſpect of life and manners will remain 
% much the ſame, or, that ſtill it will be the 
not fooliſh conduct not to conform all our 
actions to the precepts of virtue, and to ſa- 
t criſice all preſent gratifications, rather than 

* deviate from it.” | 
For, let it be conſidered what ſuch a chance 
as this for obtaining ſuch a good and avoiding 
ſuch danger, is worth. Suppoſe the value of a 
given good to a particular perſon to be truly 
eſtimated at a million, An even chance for it 
will be worth half a million ; and a chance 
the diſadvantage of which is as ten to one, will 
be worth the eleventh part of a million. Let 
then 


f. 
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then the value of the future reward of virtue be 
expreſſed by this ſum, and theeleventh partof it 
will be what a perſon might reaſonably conſent 
to reſign for it, though the probability were as 
ten to one againſt his obtaining it. + The mean- 
ing of which in other words is this. If the 


+ Any perſon who has at all conſidered the doctrine of 
chances will immediately underſtand this; and to thoſe that 
have not, it may not be amiſs to give the following explica- 
tion of it.— In a lottery where there is an equal number 
of blanks and prizes, and each prize is two pounds, every 
one will ſee that the real value of a ticket is one pound, be- 
cauſe in giving ſo much for it, a perſon will have an equa] 
chance of acquiring the clear gain of one pound, or, which 
is the ſame, of winning a prize of 2 l. Nou, if we diminiſh 
the chance in the ſame degree that we increaſe the clear gain 
that may be acquired, tis plain, that the price of a ticket 
will remain the ſame ; ſo that when the prize is 3 J. or the 
ſum we have the poſſibility of clearing is double, the chance 
ought to be one half leſs ; that is, whereas before we had an 
equal number of chances for us and againſt us, we ought 
now to havetwice as many againſt us as for us, or there ought 
to be two blanks to a prize. — For the ſame reaſon, when 
the prize is 11 J. or the clear gain we have a chance for 
getting is 10/7. the number of chances againſt us ought to 
be ten times greater than thoſe for us, or there ought to be 
ten blanks to a prize.— If further, inſtead of ſuppoſing the 
price of the ticket to continue the ſame, we ſuppoſe the 
chance to continue the ſame, (as ten to one, for example, 
diſadvantageous) it will be plain, that in the ſame proportion 
that we increaſe the prize, we alfo increaſe the value of 
the ticket; fo that as the former is 11 /. or 1,100,C00 /. 
the latter is 1 J. or 100,000 J. — If in the laſt place, we 
ſuppoſe the prize always the ſame, the value of a chance for 
it will always increaſe or decreaſe, in exact proportion to 
its f. vourableneſs or unfavourableneſs. 


future 
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future reward of virtue is ſuppoſed but equal in 
value to all the good we enjoy here, it will be 
tight, notwithſtanding an improbahility of ten 
to one againſt the reality of it, to give up the 
eleventh part of this good for it. If we ſup- 
pole it of eleven times greater value, then it will 
be right to give up for it the whole happineſs 
of life. — But the future reward of virtue is of 
infinitely greater value than our preſent lives 
and enjoyments ; for, by the ſuppoſition which 
has been made, it is eternal hfe, a happy immor- 
tality. Such a chance as we are ſuppoling then 
for this, is worth infinitely more than all the good 
of life, or any thing which it is poſſible for us 
now to refign or endure on the account of it. 

If, on the other hand, we conſider the evil 
to be avoided, it will in the ſame manner ap- 
pear, that though we ſuppoſe ten to one againſt 
its happening, yet. what faves us from the ſtill 
remaining danger 0 it, 0h account of AEGAAA 
its nature and degree, infinitely more than any 
thing in our power to part with, 

Let it be now further conſidered, that inſtead 
of putting the improbability of ſuch a reward 
for virtue and puniſhment for vice, hereafter, as 
| have ſuppoſed, at the proportion of ten to one, 
I might have put it at a hundred, a thouſand, 
or any other number to one, and the ſame 
concluſion would have followed, 


This 
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This whole argument may be thus more 
conciſely repreſented. 

Any given chance for a given good is 
worth ſomewhat. The ſame chance for a 
good twice as great, is worth twice as much; 
and when the good becomes infinite, the value 


of the chance becomes alſo infinite. The like 


is to be ſaid of the avoiding of an evil. So that, 
in ſhort, any apprehenſion that religion may be 
true, lays us under the ſame obligation as to 
practice, as if we were ever ſo well convinced 
of its truth; or, the bare poſſibility of ſuch con- 
ſequences to follow virtue and vice, as religion 
in general, and the Chriſtian religion in particu- 
lar, teach us to expect, demonſtrates a vicious 


man's choice to be fooliſh beyond all compu- 


tation and conception. 


The chance there is for a fatuce ſtate of re- 


ward to virtue, is, we ſee, by the loweſt calcu- 


lation, worth more than any ſum we can aſſign; 


worth more than the happineſs of millions of 
tives, though ſure to be enjoyed in the higheſt 


perfection. But we have only one life to dil- | 


poſe of, and that a ſhort and precarious life, 


the happineſs of which is at beſt low, uncer- 


tain, and unſatisfying; ; ſo that indeed the 
worſt that it can be ever incumbent on us to 


do in the affair before us, is to reſign one un- 


certainty 
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certainty for another; a chance for one inſtant 
more of very imperfect enjoyment, for a chance 
for everlaſting and ever-increaſing bappineſs and 
glory. 

Let me add, that though it ſhould be ima- 
gined that (through ſome ſtrange confuſion in 
the affairs of the world, or an extravagant mercy 
in God) by vice as well as by virtue we may 
ſtand a chance for happineſs hereafter ; yet, if 
we will but allow that the one is in any reſpect 
a likelier means of it than the other, it will ſtill 
be the greateſt madneſs not, at all adventures 
and the riſque of every thing, to adhere to the 
one, and avoid the other. For it is evident, 
that the ſmalleſt zmprovement of a chance to 
obtain a good increaſes in value as the good 
increaſes, and becomes infinite or indefinite, 


when the good itſelf is ſo. 


It is not, I think, poſſible for any one to avoid 
conviction here, who will not aſſert that it is 
certain that Chriſtianity is falſe, and that there 
is no future ſtate, or that, if there is, virtue 
gives no better chance for happineſs in it than 
vice. It would be inconſiſtent in a ſceptic 
to aſſert this, and it may be preſumed that no 
man in his wits will aſſert it. Suppoſe it how- 
ever aſſerted; it would, even in this caſe, be no 
very great matter for a man to be ſo far difh- 

dent 
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dent of himſelf, as to uſe the precaution of liy- 
ing ſo as that if at laſt the worſt ſhould happen, 
and his confidence prove vain, he may have 
nothing to fear. But no degree of unbelief, 
ſhort of what riſes ſo high as this, can acquit a 
man from the imputation of folly unſpeakable, 
if he is looſe and careleſs in his life, or conſents 
at any time to any wrong action or omiſſion to 
ſave any thing he can enjoy in this world, or 
to obtain any thing that can be offered to him 
in it. 

Indeed, whoever will fairly examine the 


evidences of religion may, I believe, be as ſure 


as he can of any thing, that 'tis not certain, 


that there is abſolutely nothing at all in them, 


and that they deſerve no regard. —He that will 
conſider how reaſonable it is to preſume, that 
infinite goodneſs will communicate infinite hap- 


pineſs, and that the creator of all deſigns his 


creatures for ſuch à happineſs, by continuing 
thoſe of them who are qualified for it in being 
for ever to riſe and improve under his eye 
and care, and that virtuous men if any, have 
molt reaſon to expect ſuch an effect of his fa- 
vour : He that will conſider the various deter- 
minations which have been given our minds in 
favour of virtue; the accountableneſs of out 
natures ; our unavoidable preſaging fears and 


hopes ; 
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N hopes; the malignant and deteſtable nature of 
vice as before repreſented; the general ſenti- 
ments of mankind on the ſubjects of a future ſtate 
and reckoning; and that ſpotleſs holineſs of 
the Deity, which the ſacred writings in ſo ſtriking 
a manner aſſert and diſplay, and ſome conviction 
of which naturally forces itſelf upon every one; 
| he, I fay, who will conſider theſe and many 
| other things which may here be eaſily recol- 
| leRted, cannot well avoid being led to very an- 
| xious apprehenſions, as to what may hereafter 
happen, how awful the diſplays of divine juſtice 
may prove, how greatly we may be concerned 
in the incomprehenſible ſcheme of providence, 
how much may depend on what we now are, 
and how very neceſſary it is that by all means we 
endeavour to ſecure ourſelves. —That ſome time 
or other preſent inequalities will be ſet right, and 
a greater difference be made betweenthe lots of 
the virtuous and vicious than is now vilible, al- 
moſt every thing within and without us leads 
us to believe, nor is it eaſy to find any medium 
between acknowledging it, and real Atheiſm : 
And how dreadful and remarkable the event 
may prove, what kind and what degree of dif- 
ference the counſels and ends of the divine 
government may require, who can be ſure ? 


We ſee enough in the preſent ſtate of things, 
2: ls and 
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and have ſufficient experience what the govern- 
ment of the world admits of, to alarm our ſuſpi- 
cions and fears, and to ſet us upon conſidering, 
with the moſt ſerious concern, what greater 
diſtinctions between human creatures than we 
now ſee are likely in another ſtate to take place, 
and what greater happineſs or miſery than we 
now feel, or can have any ideas of, may await 
us in that future, endleſs duration, through 
which it is at leaſt credible and poſſible that 
we are to exiſt. 


But with however little regard ſome may be 
ready to treat ſuch conſiderations, it muſt ſurely 


be paſt difpute among inquiſitive and impartial 
men, that ail the arguments taken together, 
waich have been uſed to prove natural and re- 
vealed religion, produce ſome degree of real 
evidence, and that, conſequently, they lay a 
ſufficient foundation for the preceding reaſon- 
ing. 
To this reaſoning it becomes us the more to 
attend, becauſe it is that which we are con- 


tinually ufing in the common courſe of life ; 


and becauſe it explains to us the principles and 
grounds upon which we act in almoſt all our 
temporal concerns, ** It * ought to be forced 


* See Butler's Analegy, Introdu g ien, page 4, and chap. 


vf. part II. page 343. the 4th edition. 
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upon the reflexion of ſceptical perſons, that 
ſuch is our nature and condition, that they 
neceſſarily require us in the daily courſe of 
life to act upon evidence much lower than 
what is commonly called probable; and, that 
there are numberleſs inſtances reſpecting the 
* common purſuits of life, where a man 
* would be thought in a literal ſenſe diſtract- 
* ed, who would not act, and with great ap- 
e plication too, not only on an even chance, 
* but on much leſs, and where the probability 
4 was greatly againſt his ſucceeding,” 

What precautions will men often uſe againſt 
the moſt diſt and imaginary dangers? Why 
will they neglect uſing an eaſy and reaſonable 
precaution againſt the wert and greateſt of all 
dangers ?— W hat eager and reſtleſs adventurers 
will they become, what pains will they take, 
and what riſques will they run, where there is 
any proſpe& of acquiring money, power, or 
fame, things in themſelves of little yalue, and 
which to deſpiſe would be our greateſt dignity 
and happineſs? Why then are men ſo backward 
to take any pains, or to run any riſques, in order 
to obtain bleſſings of ineſtimable worth, and to 
ſecure a chance for eternal bliſs ? How ſtrange 
I i 2 is 
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is it that they ſhould ſo little care to put them- 
ſelves in the way to win this Prize, and to be- 
come adventurers here, where even to fail 
would be glorious? When will the following 
truths, ſo interefting and indiſputable, be enough 
conſidered by men, and fink deep enough into 
their hearts; namely, * that by ſuch a courſe 
as virtue and piety require, we can in gene- 
“ral loſe nothing, but may gain infinitely; and 
ce that, on the contrary, by a careleſs ill- ſpent 
e life we can get nothing, or at beſt (happen 
*« what will) next to nothing, but may leſe infi- 
« mtely 7” 

This. brings me to what cannot be omitted 
in the preſent argument without doing great 
injuſtice to it. The reader has obſerved, that 
it has gone upon the ſuppoſition, that there is 
a very great probability againſt religion and a 
ſuture retribution, and that virtue requires us 
to {acrifice to it all o preſent enjoyments and 
gratifications. The reverſe of both theſe ap- 
pears in reality to be the truth. There is not 
only an equal chance, but a great probability for 
the truth of religion, There is nothing to 
be got by vice, but the beſt part of preſent 
good is commonly 4% by it. Tis not the 
happineſs of life that virtue requires us to give 
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up; but our follzes, our diſeaſes, and miſeries.— 
What now, according to this ſtate of the caſe, 
muſt we think of the folly of a finful choice ! 
How ſhocking does it appear! — Who, that 
attends to theſe things, can forbear crying out 
with anguiſh, Amazing infatuation of man! 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


AF TER this Treatiſe had been printed off, I obſerved 

a ſecond Edition advertiſed in the publick Papers, of 
the Eſſays on the Principles of Morality and Natural Reli- 
gion, with Alterations and Additions, Upon Peruſal of this 
Edition, I have found, that the Author has made conſider- 
able alterations in that very part of his Book, which had 


occaſioned the Note which I have given in page 318 of 


this Treatiſe. I am obliged, therefore, to defire the 
Reader to conſider what is ſaid in that Note, as not ap- 
plicable to this Author's preſent ſentiments ; for he has ve- 
ry candidly acknowledged, that he was miſtaken when he 
aſſerted, that we have a feeling of Liberty, and that this 
feeling is deluſive, and that all praiſe and blame, merit 
and demerit, are founded on this deluſive feeling. p. 157. 

I cannot help however obſerving, that it ſeems ſtill in- 
cumbent on this Author to ſhew, how he can conſiſtently 


aſſert, that we have no ſenſe of Liberty, at the ſame time 


that he maintains, that we have a ſenſe of Contingency in 
our actions, or a natural perception of them, as in our 
power to cauſe or prevent. See p. 155, 159. And alſo 
how he can ſuppoſe that any proceſs of reaſoning proving 
the doctrine of Neceflity, can overbalance the evidence 
tor the contrary doctrine, ariſing from that intuitive per- 
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ception and original ſenſe, which he owns we have of con- 
tingency. p. 153. compare p. 267. — I likewiſe wiſh he 
would ſhew, how his allowing (p. 122, 229, 2.32.) that 
we have a ſelf- moving power, and that motives are the 
occaſions, not the cauſes of action, is reconcileable with the 
opinion, that we have no power over our actions. To 
be free agents; to have a power of ſelf-determination; 
to have a power over our determinations; and a power 
to determine otherwiſe than we do in fact determine; all 


theſe are evidently the ſame. Can thoſe determinations or 


actions of an agent be voluntary, or proceed from himſelf, 
which depend not on himfelf, and which it is not poſſible for 
him to cauſe or prevent? Nothing would be more contra- 
dictory than to aſſert this. 

I muſt not omit to obſerve further, with reſpect to the 
remark I have made on the ſentiments of this Author in a 
Note in page 35, that he has in this ſecond Edition 
ſubſtituted ſenſe and perception in the room of feeling, and 
explained himſelf ſo as to make it appear to me uncer- 
tain, whether he does not mean by them, in ſome inſtances, 
that very intellectual diſcernment, which I have endea- 
voured to prove, to be the ſource of the moſt important of 
our ideas, 
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